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THE  FALL  STATED  MEETITIG  OF  BUFFALO 
FRESBYTERT. 

We  have  (?iven  in  another  column  a  synopsis 
of  the  proceedings  of  the  late  Fall  meeting  of 
Buffalo  Presbytery ;  but  there  are  a  few  topics 
in  connection  with  that  meeting  of  sufficient 
interest  to  warrant  a  more  extended  notice. 

The  large  Presbyterian  church  of  James¬ 
town,  in  which  the  meeting  was  held,  has  been 
during  the  Summer  greatly  changed  and  im¬ 
proved  at  an  outlay  of  $3300.  The  whole  ceil¬ 
ing  has  been  lined  with  corrugated  wood ;  un¬ 
pleasantly  echoing  vaults  overhead  have  been 
covered ;  a  different  pitch  has  been  given  to  a 
portion  of  the  floor ;  there  have  been  painting, 
frescoing,  and  gilding  of  pillars;  and  the  or¬ 
gan  has  been  set  back  in  an  alcove  built  for  it, 
greatly  improving  the  situation  of  the  pulpit, 
and  the  desirability  of  pews  that  were  former¬ 
ly  avoided.  Best  of  all,  the  work  of  the  Church 
and  its  pastor  is  increasing  and  full  of  prom¬ 
ise;  and  already  the  spacious  rooms  of  the 
Sunday-school  are  beginning  to  be  complain¬ 
ed  of  as  too  small.  Lately  the  pastor  has 
preached  every  evening  of  the  week,  and  is  ac¬ 
customed  at  the  close  of  the  preaching  service 
to  call  the  people  around  the  pulpit  for  social 
prayer  and  plain,  familiar  talk  about  their  re¬ 
ligious  interests — a  custom  which  has  been  at¬ 
tended  with  gratifying  results. 

The  sermon  of  the  retiring  moderator.  Rev. 
A.  B.  Robinson,  on  the  words  “  He  is  despised 
and  rejected  of  men,”  was  followed  by  the  ad¬ 
ministration  of  the  Lord’s  Supper,  the  Rev.  T. 
Ralston  Smith,  D.D.,  conducting  the  service 
in  a  most  impressive  man  ner  with  the  aid  of 
prompt  and  suitable  responses  from  the  organ 
and  choir. 

No  meeting  of  the  Presbytery  of  late  has 
drawn  forth  such  earnest  discussion  of  impor¬ 
tant  matters  as  took  place  at  this  meeting. 
There  was,  for  example,  the  ever-recurring 
subject  of  the  Seneca  Indians,  with  the  various 
difificult  problems  it  presents.  These  people, 
whose  moral  and  religious  interests  are  so 
largely  in  charge  of  the  Presbytery,  are  very 
poor,  slow  to  learn,  peculiarly  exposed  to  the 
sharp  practice  of  unscrupulous  politicians,  and 
to  the  debasing  influence  of  bad  white  men, 
and  are  greatly  in  need,  among  other  things, 
of  an  improvement  in  their  schools.  Just  now 
their  friends  feel  called  upon  to  deal  with  a 
special  affliction  in  the  person  of  a  teacher 
whose  gross  immoralities  utterly  unlit  him  for 
his  place.  Much  perplexity  was  felt  among 
the  members  of  the  Presbytery  upon  the  ciues- 
tion  whether  it  would  be  proper  or  wise  for  the 
Presbytery,  as  such,  to  attempt  any  interfer- 1 
ence  with  a  view  to  the  man’s  removal. 

The  Assembly’s  overture  about  striking  out 
chapter  xxiv.,  section  4,  of  the  Confession  of 
Faith,  which  forbids  a  man  to  “  marry  any  of 
his  wife’s  kindred  nearer  in  blood  than  he  may 
of  his  own,”  was  answered  in  the  affirmative 
without  debate.  But  the  overture  about  se¬ 
curing  “a  recognition  of  the  eligibility  of  a 
ruling  elder  to  the  office  of  moderator,”  drew 
‘  out  a  most  animated,  and  almost  acrimonious 
debate,  in  which  one  eloquent  brother  fought 
“  for  the  laity  ”  inch  by  inch  with  such  deter¬ 
mination,  that  his  opponents  finally  turned 
Rule  13  upon  him,  and  brought  the  question  to 
a  vote,  in  which  the  ayes  and  nays  had  to  be 
counted.  The  overture  was  answered  in  the 
negative. 

The  subject  of  the  vacant  and  feeble  church¬ 
es  of  the  Presbytery,  and  the  care  to  be  taken 
of  them,  drew  forth  from  the  zealous  and  effi¬ 
cient  chairman  of  the  Standing  Committee  on 
Vacant  Churches,  an  elaborate  and  strongly 
argued  report,  in  which  measures  of  ah  almost 
revolutionary  character  were  proposed.  The 
report  said : 

We  should  seridfesly  consider  whether  we  are  not 
committing  a  mistake  in  sending  our  thousands  to 
establish  churches  in  the  remote  West,  while 
churches  are  dying  at  our  doors  for  lack  of  a  pit¬ 
tance  of  the  vast  sums  annually  expended  upon 
our  frontiers. 

It  even  went  to  the  length  of  proposing  that 
the  whole  amount  of  money  raised  within  the 
bounds  of  the  body  for  Home  Missionary  pur¬ 
poses,  should  be  forwarded  to  the  treasurer  of 
Presbytery,  a  sufficient  amount  retained  for 
due  care  of  the  feeble  and  destitute  churches, 
and  the  balance  forwarded  for  the  general 
work  of  the  Board.  It  was  hardly  expected 
that  so  radical  a  measure  as  this  could  be  car¬ 
ried  ;  but  the  discussion  to  which  it  gave  rise, 
resulted  in  the  adoption  of  some  good  resolu¬ 
tions,  which,  it  is  hoped,  will  lead  to  earnest 
and  concerted  effort  in  behalf  of  the  feeble 
churches.  It  was : 

Resolved,  1.  That  each  church  in  the  Presbytery 
Ije  requested  to  make  an  annual  collection  or  ap¬ 
propriation  for  constituting  and  maintaining  a 
Fund  to  be  known  as  the  “  Fund  for  Local  Church 
Work  of  the  Presbyteiy  of  Buffalo.” 


speeches  were  drawn  out  from  brethren  versed 
in  Sunday-school  work,  to  the  profit  and  de¬ 
light  of  a  large  assembly. 

It  only  remains  to  say  that  the  hospitality  of 
Jamestown,  as  usual,  was  profuse  and  elegant. 
An  entertainment  for  the  whole  Presbytery 
was  provided  by  the  ladies  on  Tuesday  evening 
in  the  church  parlors,  which  became  the  occa¬ 
sion  of  addresses  by  several.  On  the  whole 
the  members  of  the  Presbytery  departed  grati¬ 
fied  and  encouraged  by  what  they  had  seen 
and  heard,  among  other  things  by  tidings  of 
newly  awakened  religious  interest  at  Silver 
Creek  and  other  places.  Clericcs. 


SYSTEMATIC  THEOLOGY.* 

This  volume  is  from  the  hand  of  Dr.  Strong, 
long  and  favorably  known  as  President  and 
Professor  of  Biblical  Theology  in  the  Baptist 
Theological  Seminary  at  Rochester.  It  is  fur¬ 
ther  described  in  the  title  as  a  compendium 
and  commonplace  book  for  the  use  of  theolog¬ 
ical  students.  In  fact,  it  is  admirably  adapted 
to  instruct  and  benefit  ministers  generally,  and 
is  worthy  of  a  far  wider  circle  of  readers  than 
that  for  which  it  was  first  designed. 

It  is  an  injustice  to  such  a  treatise  to  publish 
any  review  of  it  without  a  careful  and  discrim¬ 
inative  reading  of  its  entire  contents,  page  by 
page.  Such  a  perusal  requires  greater  time 
than  is  just  now  at  our  command,  and  we  have 
been  content  perforce  with  faithful  examina¬ 
tion  of  certain  divisions  in  which  wo  have  felt 
special  interest,  not  without  carefully  noting 
meanwhile  the  comprehensive  method,  the 
thorough  construction,  the  finer  proportions 
of  the  whole  treatise.  The  volume  is  an  en¬ 
larged  edition  of  the  Lectures  on  Theology, 
published  by  the  author  a  dozen  years  ago  for 
the  instruction  of  his  theological  classes.  But 
it  is  much  more  than  a  hand-book  or  compen¬ 
dium,  as  it  modestly  claims  to  be ;  it  is  rather 
a  broad  and  vigorous  discussion,  highly  cred¬ 
itable  as  such  to  the  author,  and  well  worthy 
of  a  place  among  the  standard  American  au¬ 
thorities  in  this  department. 

The  opening  chapters  on  the  idea,  material, 
and  method  of  Theology,  contain  much  that  is 
fitted  to  interest  and  profit  the  student.  In 
the  following  argument  for  the  existence  of 
God,  the  author  lays  more  stress  than  is  usual 
on  the  idea  of  God  as  a  rational  intuition,  and 
less  relatively  on  the  more  formal  lines  of  rea¬ 
soning,  by  which,  as  we  suppose,  the  great 
reality  must  be  substantiated  to  the  mind. 
These  lines  of  argument  are,  however,  clearly 
and  strongly  stated,  as  explications  or  con¬ 
firmations  of  the  intuitive  truth. 

We  have  been  specially  interested  in  the  pre¬ 
sentation  of  the  claim  of  the  Bible  as  an  in¬ 
spired  book.  In  those  days  when  so  much  of 
vague  teaching  is  abroad  concerning  the  na¬ 
ture  and  possibility  and  mode  of  a  direct  reve¬ 
lation  from  God,  it  is  gratifying  to  see  the 
whole  matter  so  ably,  so  conclusively  present¬ 
ed.  The  views  of  Inspiration  are  especially 
clear  and  convincing,  and  the  answers  to  cur¬ 
rent  objections  are  vigorous  and  conclusive. 
Those  who  are  familiar  with  the  diversified 
definitions  and  groupings  of  the  Attributes  of 
God  in  works  on  Theology,  will  be  interested 
in  the  acute  analysis  in  Part  IV.  of  the  attri¬ 
butes,  as  absolute  or  immanent,  and  relative 
or  transitive.  The  associated  argument  for  the 
Trinity  in  God,  is  also  worthy  of  note. 

On  the  subjects  of  Decrees,  Creation,  and 
Providence,  with  their  correlative  truths,  the 
teachings  of  the  author  are  high,  forceful,  ef¬ 
fective.  His  doctrine  as  to  the  nature  of  man, 
and  especially  of  the  sin  and  depravity  and 
guilt  of  man,  is  decisively  Augustinian.  Among 
the  current  theories  respecting  what  is  termed 
imputation,  he  rejects  both  the  mediate  and 
the  federal,  and  argues  vigorously  for  the  nat¬ 
ural  headship  of  Adam— not  daunted  apparent¬ 
ly  by  the  very  serious  difficulties  which  con¬ 
front  that  explanation  of  the  connection  sub¬ 
sisting  between  our  personal  sinfulness  and 
the  Adamic  transgression.  His  tabular  view 
of  the  various  theories  (page  3;14)  will  be  help¬ 
ful  to  many  minds,  though  we  would  jrrefer 
some  verbal  alterations  in  the  descriptive 
phrases. 

The  general  division  on  Soteriology,  and  es¬ 
pecially  the  sections  on  the  Offices  of  Christ 
(including  theories  of  the  Atonement),  will 
command  attention.  Dr.  Strong  has  no  sym¬ 
pathy  with  the  vague  and  inconclusive  con¬ 
ceptions  of  the  Mediatorial  Work,  which  under 
the  general  name  of  Bushnellism,  are  now  cur¬ 
rent.  He  adheres  rather  to  the  ethical  theory, 
even  to  the  extent  of  regarding  the  sufferings 
of  our  Lord  not  merely  as  a  divinely  accepted 
substitute  for  punishment,  but  as  in  themselves 
penal.  He  views  the  Atonement  as  having  been 
made  for  all  men,  and  as  sufficient  for  the  sal¬ 
vation  of  all,  though  in  its  application  limited 
through  the  special  work  of  the  Spirit  to  the 
elect.  His  views  as  to  this  application  through 
the  Spirit  in  regeneration  and  justification,  are 
worthy  of  study ;  he  maintains  the  Calvinistio 
doctrine  of  perseverance,  and  the  biblical  con¬ 
ception  of  sanctification,  as  distinct  from  cer¬ 
tain  perfectionist  errors. 

Resi^ecting  the  Church,  the  author  holds 
strictly  to  the  Congregational  theory  of  gov¬ 
ernment,  as  the  one  specially  warranted  by 
Scripture.  He  indeed  approaches  the  jure  di- 
vino  position,  in  the  strenuousness  with  which 
ho  affirms  the  special  Scripturalness  of  Inde¬ 
pendency.  On  the  vexed  subject  of  Baptism, 
he  maintains  with  much  earnestness  the  posi¬ 
tion  of  his  denomination,  even  to  the  extent  of 
close  communion,  and  of  condemning  all 
churches  not  so  organized.  Infant  baptism, 
with  all  its  consequences— to  use  his  own  words 
—he  rejects  and  reprehends.  It  is  hardly  pleas¬ 
ant  to  read  what  is  given  on  this  subject,  es¬ 
pecially  in  view  of  the  almost  universal  ten¬ 
dency  of  the  times  toward  broad  and  generous 
views  of  Baptism,  and  of  the  Church  in  gener¬ 
al.  Indeed,  the  only  criticism  which  we  would 
care  to  make  upon  the  discussions  of  the  vol¬ 
ume  in  this  and  in  a  few  other  instances,  would 
relate  to  what  we  regard  as  undue  positiveness 
of  tone,  a  somewhat  dogmatic  temper,  in  the 
treatment  of  topics  which  are  more  or  less  in 
controversy  among  Christian  men. 

Without  adverting  to  the  Eschatology  of  this 
treatise,  beyond  the  remark  that  we  find  in  it 
no  trace  of  sympathy  with  the  loose,  pernicious 
theories  of  the  future  life  now  advocated  in 
certain  quarters,  we  may  in  conclusion  heartily 
commend  the  work  as  one  of  intrinsic  and  gen¬ 
eral  value.  Not  merely  to  theological  students, 
but  to  ministers  and  others  interested  in  the 
great  doctrines  of  the  Gospel,  would  we  rec¬ 
ommend  it,  as  not  merely  a  hand-book  for  the 
class-room,  but  a  scholarly,  systematic,  able 
treatise  on  the  greatest  of  all  themes.  The  six 
indexes,  which  together  occupy  one-fifth  of  the 
entire  volume,  seem  to  us  to  be  really  a  little 
too  minute,  although  they  furnish,  especially 
to  the  young  student,  a  very  valuable  series  of 
references,  not  merely  to  the  book  itself,  but 
to  the  best  current  literature  on  the  subjects 
discussed.  The  young  men  under  the  care  of 
such  a  teacher  as  Dr.  Strong,  and  with  such  a 
book  in  hand,  cannot  fail,  if  they  are  them¬ 
selves  faithful,  to  become  both  intelligent  and 
sound  theologians,  and  effective  preachers  of 
the  Word.  E.  D.  M. 

*  Htbtematic  Thbolooi.  By  Augustus  Hopklus 
Btrong,  D.D.  E.  B.  Andrews,  Roehester,  N.  Y.  pp. 
758,  octavo. 

George  MacDonald’s  books  for  youth,  will  in 
future  be  issued  by  Blackie  &  Son,  who  will 
soon  bring  out  a  new  edition  of  “At  the  Back 
of  the  Wind.” 

Mrs.  Burnett’s  “  Little  Lord  Fauntleroy,”  is 
one  of  the  promising  children’s  books  of  the 
season. 


Psychology.  The  Cognitive  Powers.  By  James 

McCosh,  DD.,  LL.D.,  Lltt.D.  New  York:  Charles 

Scribner’s  Sons.  1886. 

Dr.  McCosh  hoi>es  to  add  to  this  work  an¬ 
other  on  the  Motive  Powers  of  the  Mind.  Both 
he  offers  as  text-books,  and  both  will  be  used 
as  such.  For  thirty-four  years  he  has,  he  says, 
been  improving  his  lectures  and  advancing 
with  the  times.  We  wonder  whether  in  this 
process  he  has  not  eliminated  elaborate  ratio¬ 
cination,  and  gradually  laid  aside  the  tradi¬ 
tional  philosophical  style.  Open  the  book  any¬ 
where,  and  instead  of  the  old  toilsome  sen¬ 
tences  in  abstruse  argumentation,  we  have 
simple  assertions  and  masterly  statements  that 
will  at  once  impress  the  understanding,  and 
cling  to  the  memory.  Illustrations  of  his  mean¬ 
ing  from  the  fields  of  nature,  letters,  and  life, 
abound,  and  make  the  book  an  easy  one  to 
read,  as  well  as  a  clear  one  to  study.  For  ex¬ 
ample,  on  page  70,  referring  to  the  teaching  of 
the  Scottish  school,  “  We  know  only  the  quali¬ 
ties  of  things,  and  not  the  things  themselves,” 
he  adds,  “The  correct  statement  is  that  we 
know  the  thing  as  exercising  a  quality.”  All 
the  ratiocination  generally  connected  wdth 
such  a  conclusion  is  suppressed,  but  the  state¬ 
ment  itself  will  illumine  the  student’s  mind, 
and  remain  in  his  memory.  Every  page  al¬ 
most  will  furnish  similar  examples  of  our 
meaning.  As  a  text-book,  therefore,  it  will 
need  the  teacher’s  work  to  expand  and  defend 
the  statements  that  are  locked  up  in  terse  and 
luminous  sentences.  It  is  curious  to  find  so 
much  moral  and  religious  instruction  woven 
into  these  pages,  or  would  be,  if  we  did  not  re¬ 
member  that  Psychology  is  the  science  of  the 
soul.  The  book  is  well  made  by  the  publish¬ 
ers,  and  yet,  with  all  its  wealth  of  quotable 
matter,  they  have  committed  the  crime  of 
omitting  an  index. 

A  Bbief  History  or  the  United  States.  New  York: 

A.  S.  Barnes  A  Co. 

The  paper,  print,  binding,  maps,  illustra¬ 
tions,  combine  to  make  a  beautiful  school¬ 
book.  Condensation  is  extreme,  yet  accuracy 
and  clearness  are  not  sacrificed.  The  Immense 
sale  of  this  Brief  History  has  caused  a  sharp 
attack  on  it,  the  animus  of  which  seems  to  be 
jealousy  and  rivalry  in  trade.  An  anonymous 
circular,  it  seems,  was  widely  scattered,  charg¬ 
ing  that  the  chapter  on  the  Rebellion  favored 
the  Southern  cause.  Wo  have  read  that  chap¬ 
ter  with  magnifying  glasses,  and  cannot  see  it. 
This  teapot  tempest  “reminds  us  of  a  little 
story.”  In  a  legislative  debate  a  member 
arose  and  said  “Mr.  Speaker,  I  would  answer 
the  gentleman,  but  it  does  strain  a  man’s  mus¬ 
cles  awfully  to  kick  at  nothing.”  It  is  a  curious 
fact  in  this  senseless  controversy  that  the  au¬ 
thor  of  this  history  was  a  violent  Union  man 
and  an  officer  in  the  army.  His  account  of  the 
war  properly  aims  at  historical  truth,  and  he 
colors  it  for  neither  side.  His  plan  requires 
the  brief  statements  he  gives  at  points  whore 
enlargement  was  a  great  temptation.  The 
wonder  is  that  he  could  be  so  true,  fair,  and 
accurate  in  so  brief  a  space. 

Through  a  Microscope.  By  Bamuel  Wells,  Mary 

Treat,  and  F.  L.  Sargent. 

Entertainments  in  Chemistry.  By  Harry  W.  Tyler, 

B. B. 

The  Interstate  Publishing  Company  of  Chi¬ 
cago  furnish  these  little  books  at  sixty  cents 
each.  They  are  intended  for  children  and 
youth,  and  give  them  plain  directions  for  using 
home  made  microscopes,  and  making  simple 
chemical  experiments  with  mainly  home-in- 
vented  apparatus.  With  these  books  for  rainy 
days,  there  need  be  no  dull  hours  in  children’s 
lives.  Their  powers  of  observation  are  trained 
by  them,  and  their  curiosity  guided  into  fields 
where  its  satisfaction  will  be  educative  and 
helpful. 

The  Chautauqua  Movement.  By  John  H.  Vincent. 

Boston :  Chautauqua  Press.  1886. 

The  Chautauqua  idea  has  become  the  Chau¬ 
tauqua  movement. 


(Dur  IJoolte 


The  Life  of  Christ.  By  the  Rev.  William  Hanna, 
D.D.,  LL.D.  Three  vols.  New  York :  R.  Carter  & 
Bros.  1886. 

It  is  fifteen  years  since  Mr.  Carter  issued  the 
first  edition  of  this  standard  work.  Its  worth 
is  proved  by  the  fact  that  in  the  face  of  the 
many  Lives  of  Christ  issued  within  that  time, 
it  holds  its  own.  Whilst  Dr.  Hanna  disclaims 
entering  on  the  historical,  critical,  and  doctri¬ 
nal  discussions  which  enter  into  the  story  of 
Christ’s  Life,  his  work  displays  familiarity 
with  them,  and  the  easy,  reverent,  and  beauti¬ 
ful  flow  of  his  narrative  works  in  quietly  the 
best  results  of  these  discussions.  It  is  a  safe, 
devout,  and  scholarly  work,  and  we  wish  it  a 
fresh  lease  of  life. 

Elijah  the  Reformer.  A  Ballad-Epic,  and  other  sa¬ 
cred  and  religious  poems.  By  George  Lansing  Tay¬ 
lor,  D.D.  New  York :  Funk  &  Wagnalls.  1885. 

This  large,  handsome  volume  contains  elo¬ 
quent  lines  and  good  rhymes,  which  were  all 
worthy  of  the  place  they  had  originally  in  the 
magazines  and  religious  press.  It  does  not, 
however,  contain  a  high  order  of  poetry,  which 
W.  J.  Courthope  has  defined  as  being  “  the  art 
of  producing  pleasure  by  the  just  expression  of 
imaginative  thought  and  feeling  in  metrical 
language.” 

The  Epic  Bongs  of  Russia.  By  Isabel  FloreRce  Hap- 
good.  New  York:  Charles  Scribner’s  Sons.  1886. 
Russian  literature  is  coming  in  like  a  flood. 
It  has  become  the  fashion,  and  may  become  a 
craze.  The  flavor  of  the  vernacular  Russian 
has  no  doubt  been  greatly  lost  by  the  double 
transition  from  the  original  into  French,  and 
thence  into  English.  Doubts  have  also  been 
thrown  on  the  Russian  scholarship  of  both 
French  and  English  translators,  and  publish¬ 
ers  have  sometimes  been  suspected  of  artifi¬ 
cially  forcing  Russian  wares.  In  the  case  of 
the  book  before  us.  Prof.  Child  of  Harvard 
stands  sponsor  in  bespeaking  “  a  welcome  for 
this  spirited  and  sympathetic  version  of  the 
more  important  of  the  great  Russian  popular 
heroic  songs.”  The  songs  themselves  are  fill¬ 
ed  with  the  fire  of  popular  genius,  revelling  in 
legendary  lore.  They  were  largely  taken  from 
the  lips  of  the  singers  as  they  charmed  their 
peasant  audience  with  musical  voice  and  won¬ 
drous  story,  for  in  some  regions  of  the  country 
they  are  still  the  only  literature  of  the  people. 
Ruskin  has  said  that  “it  is  always  the  first 
sign  of  a  dominant  and  splendid  intellect,  that 
it  knows  of  whom  to  learn.”  It  is  to  the  cred¬ 
it  of  the  literary  class  that  it  reverts  so  often 
to  the  teachings  of  the  unlettered  mind  of  the 
people,  as  treasured  in  the  myths  and  legends 
of  national  heroes.  The  Messrs.  Scribner  have 
given  the  noble  contents  of  this  volume  a  fine 
setting  of  type,  paper,  and  binding. 

Mrs.  Leicester’s  School,  and  other  writings  in  prose 
and  verse.  By  Charles  Lamb.  With  Introduotluu 
and  Notes  by  Alfred  AInger.  New  York :  A.  C.  Arm¬ 
strong  A  Son.  1886. 

A  man  feels  ashamed  to  recommend  the 
works  of  Charles  .Lamb,  or  to  defend  them 
when  recommended.  A  man  like  Walter  Bage- 
hot  may  prefer  Hazlitt,  and  a  man  like  Car¬ 
lyle  may  roar  against  him.  No  matter;  all 
lovers  of  English  letters  will  continue  to  taste 
the  humor  of  Lamb  as  long  as  a  literary  palate 
exists.  Mr.  Ainger  is  the  ideal  editor  of  Lamb, 
and  it  pleases  our  American  self-esteem  to  note 
his  acknowledgment  of  indebtedness,  to  Mr.  J. 
E.  Babson  of  Chelsea,  who  in  1863  began  his 
successful  hunt  in  old  magazines  and  papers 
for  Lamb’s  productions.  Lover  of  Charles 
Lamb— thy  name  is  legion,  and  will  ever  be¬ 
get  this  new  treasure,  and  gloat  over  it.  Even 
if  you  cannot  give  a  reason  for  the  faith  that  is 
in  you,  never  mind ;  the  faith  will  justify  itself. 

The  Railways  and  the  Republic.  By  James  F.  Hud¬ 
son.  New  York :  Harper  A  Brothers.  1886. 

It  is  often  declared  that  England  is  govern¬ 
ed  by  beer;  it  is  sometimes  suspected  that 
America  is  ruled  by  the  saloon.  Here  comes 
Mr.  Hudson  to  renew  and  emphasize  the  thesis 
that  our  greatest  danger  is  the  tyranny  of  rail¬ 
way  corporations,  and  of  companies  that  affil¬ 
iate  with  them ;  and  that  “  the  root  of  the  rail¬ 
way  power  in  politics,  is  to  be  found  in  the  lob-‘ 
bies  which  bribe  legislators,  and  in  the  w’ard 
politicians  who  control  votes  for  money ;  and 
the  ability  of  these  low  elements  to  make  them¬ 
selves  fell  in  our  political  system,  lies  in  the 
corruption  funds  which  they  draw’  from  cor¬ 
porate  resources.”  The  object  of  the  author 
is  “to  arouse  the  entire  nation  to  the  task  of 
destroying”  this  tyranny. 


It  was  so  good  an  idea, 
that  it  was  bound  to  become  a  movement. 
With  a  good  deal  of  exuberant  feeling  and 
swelling  breast  and  I’edundant  gesticulation. 
Dr.  Vincent  records  the  movement  so  far  as  it 
has  gone.  In  doing  so,  he  echoes  the  enthusi¬ 
asm  of  the  Chautauqua  meetings,  and  that  en¬ 
thusiasm  is  no  doubt  largely  due  to  the  fact 
that  Chautau(iua  students  of  every  grade  are 
for  the  most  part  in  the  Freshman  class  of  let¬ 
ters,  neophytes  in  the  temple  of  learning.  In¬ 
stead  of  criticising  this  gush,  w’e  rejoice  in  it. 
It  belongs  to  a  literary  movement  in  the  homes 
and  shops  of  the  common  people,  who  are  shut 
out  from  high  schools  and  colleges,  and  are  re¬ 
joicing  in  the  opportunity  of  learning.  May 
the  good  movement  go  on,  and  Dr.  Vincent 
long  remain  its  prophet!  Buy  this  book,  and 
matriculate  in  the  Home  University. 

Platform  and  Pulpit  .Vidb.  New  York  :  A.  C.  Arm¬ 
strong  A  Son.  1886. 

This  is  one  of  seven  volumes,  designed  to 
suggest  thoughts,  and  furnish  facts  and  stories 
to  the  class  of  men  who  speak  much,  and  have 
little  time  to  read.  No  doubt  it  will  be  of  ser¬ 
vice  to  such. 

New  England  Sunday.  By  Henry  M.  Brooks.  Bos¬ 
ton  :  Tleknor  A  Company.  1886. 

This  little  book  is  number  three  of  the  Olden 
Time  Series,  being  “gleanings  chiefly  from 
old  newspapers  of  Boston  and  Salem.”  The 
gleanings  themselves  are  well  worth  reprint¬ 
ing  as  a  picture  of  the  quaint  old  times,  and  as 
corroborative  evidence  of  a  fact  doubted  by 
many,  namely,  that  the  world  on  the  whole  is 
grow’ing  better.  In  1775,  Saturday  and  Sun- 


Discrimination  in 
votes,  the  pooling  policy,  combination  against 
competition,  and  other  problems  in  railway 
management,  are.treated  historically,  case-law 
is  liberally  adduced,  and  constitutional  princi¬ 
ples  discussed.  The  magic  spell  of  money  over 
men  is  w’elHllustrated,  and  a  classical  instance 
is  mentioned  in  the  person  of  Charles  Francis 
Adams,  who  is  declared  to  have  lapsed  from 
his  earlier  antagonism  to  railway  power,  and 
to  be  now  in  favor  of  “  bringing  the  nation  un¬ 
der  the  sway  of  a  vast  corporate  federation  ” 
(p.  345).  The  names  of  individuals  eminent  in 
railway  annals  are  perhaps  too  freely  imported 
into  the  pages  of  this.book,  and  connected  with 
nefarious  schemes  of  public  plunder  without 
sufficient  proof,  and  sometimes  without  any. 
Whilst  it  is  well  to  sound  the  note  of  alarm, 
expose  the  facility  of  fraud  under  our  laws, 
and  propose  remedies  for  money  cabals  against 
the  public  pocket,  yet  as  far  as  possible,  no  in¬ 
justice  should  be  done  to  any  man. 

The  style  of  the  book  is  clear,  plain,  and 
forcible.  The  w’riter  seems  familiar  with  all 
the  principles  and  practices  of  railways.  His 
indictment  is  one  to  which  corporations  should 
be  summoned  at  once  to  plead,  and  the  whole 
nation  should  be  a  sworn  jury  to  try  the  case 
on  its  merits.  The  book  is  very  handsomely 
made,  with  large,  clearitype,  and  a  good  index. 

The  Final  Science,  or  Spiritual  Materialism.  New 

York :  Funk  A  Wagnalls.  1885. 

This  is  of  the  nature  of  a  satire,  and  a  biting 
one  it  is.  The  author  adopts  the  notion  that 
matter  is  all,  and  works  it  out  through  atoms, 
evolution,  design,  man,  morality,  and  religion. 
His  own  scorn  of  materialism  is  well  conceal¬ 
ed,  and  at  the  same  time  distinctly  evoked  in 
the  mind  of  his  reader. 

Atheism  and  Arithmetic  ;  or  Mathematical  Law 

IN  Nature.  By  H.  L.  Hastings. 

De  Tocqueville  said  “  If  a  people  will  not  be¬ 
lieve,  it  must  obey.”  Amiel  said  “Doubt  is 
the  accomplice  of  tyranny.”  Every  fair  blow 
at  Atheism  and  Unbelief,  is  a  blow  for  liberty 
as  well  as  religion.  Such  is  Mr.  Hastings’  lit¬ 
tle  book,  in  which  the  exposition  of  law  in 
plants  and  planets,  in  musical  science  and  in 
vital  action,  forces  the  outcry  for  the  Law¬ 
giver.  It  is  a  striking  and  original  book. 

The  Maeino  of  Pictures.  Twelve  Short  Talks  with 

Young  People.  By  Sarah  W.  Whitman.  Chicago: 

The  Intersfate  Publishing  Company.  1886. 

These  are  pleasant  talks  to  young  beginners 
in  art,  giving  useful  information  in  materials, 
models,  oil-painting,  water  colors,  etching, 
wood-engraving,  line-engraving,  photography, 
the  reproductive  and  special  processes,  and  ex¬ 
hibitions  and  sales. 


years.  I  have  maiie  some  stuuy  into  inulvmual 
cases.  They  are  all  alike ;  they  all  prove  that 
any  man,  who  with  even  the  most  sincere  in¬ 
tention  to  replace  it,  ever  lays  his  finger  on  one 
dollar  of  trust-funds,  commits  moral  suicide. 
With  the  tenderest  pity  do  I  write  these  sad 
lines  in  regard  to  my  ruined  friend  in  Port¬ 
land  ;  but  the  lesson  ought  to  be  solemnly 
studied  and  heeded  by  every  Christian  in  the 
land,  as  well  as  by  every  man  of  business. 

“  Revile  him  not,  the  Tempter  hath 
A  snare  for  all ; 

And  pitying  tears,  not  scorn  and  wrath. 

Befit  his  fall.” 


CKNTGNNIAI,  OF  CARLISLE  PRESBYTERY. 

The  celebration  of  the  centennial  of  the  Pres¬ 
bytery  of  Carlisle,  took  place  in  the  old  First 
Church  of  that  beautiful  rural  town  on  Thurs¬ 
day  last,  Oct.  7th,  and  occupied  nearly  the 
whole  day.  The  weather  was  favorable  and  the 
attendance  large.  Beginning  at  ten  o’clock, 
there  was  first  a  pai)er  on  the  Origin  and  His¬ 
tory  of  the  Presbytery,  by  Rev.  William  A. 
West  of  Harrisburg,  follow’ed  by  an  address  by 
Rev.  Talbot  Vf.  C.  Chambers,  D.D.,  of  New 
York.  At  2  P.  M.  Dr.  Vance  read  a  paper  on 
the  Educational  Work  of  the  Presbytery,  fol¬ 
lowed  by  one  by  Rev.  Dr.  Erskine,  giving  bio¬ 
graphical  sketches  of  early  members  of  Pres¬ 
bytery.  At  the  evening  meeting  a  paper  on 
the  influence  of  the  Presbytery  beyond  its 
bounds,  was  read  by  Rev.  George  Norcross, 
D.D.,  of  Carlisle,  which  was  followed  by  an  ad¬ 
dress  by  Dr.  William  M.  Paxton  of  Princeton 
Theological  Seminary,  who  was  bom  and  rais¬ 
ed  within  the  bounds  of  the  Presbytery,  and 
who  was  licensed,  ordained,  and  installed  over 
his  first  pastoral  charge  by  it.  The  occasion 
was  one  of  great  interest,  and  was  enjoyed  by 
a  large  concourse  of  people  from  the  churches 
in  Cumberland  Valley,  and  the  adjoining  coun¬ 
ties  of  Adams  and  Perry.  The  ladies  of  the 
two  churches  of  Carlisle  decorated  the  First 
Church  for  the  occasion.  They  also  served  a 
most  bountiful  collation  for  the  members  of 
Presbytery  and  all  strangers  present,  in  the 
Sunday-school  room  of  the  church.  We  are 
glad  to  state  that  the  several  papers  read,  to¬ 
gether  with  one  on  the  “  Laymen  of  the  Pres¬ 
bytery'  ”  yet  to  be  prepared,  will  be  published. 
It  would  add  historical  value  to  the  publica¬ 
tion,  could  a  roll  be  given  of  all  in  attendance 
at  this  celebration. 


S.  Green,  the  chairman  of  the  appropriate  com¬ 
mittee.  This  report,  while  pointing  for  en¬ 
couragement  to  the  fact  that  a  gratifying  ad¬ 
vance  in  the  grace  of  giving  had  been  made 
within  the  bounds  of  the  Presbytery,  showed 
that  we  are  still  far  below  the  position  we 
ought  to  occupy,  the  benevolent  gifts  averag¬ 
ing  less  than  two-thirds  of  a  cent  a  day  for 
each  church-member.  One  cent  a  day  would 
increase  our  gifts  to  the  Boards  more  than 
$3000.  The  committee  called  attention  to  what 
seems  a  disproportionate  amount  given  to  ob¬ 
jects  outside  the  Boards,  and  also  to  the  real 
meaning  and  Intent  of  that  overture  from  the 
Assembly,  adopted  by  the  Presbyteries,  “On 
the  Worship  of  God  by  Offerings.”  The  re¬ 
port  closed  with  a  series  of  timely  and  pointed 
recommendations,  which  were  adopted,  among 
them  that  heed  should  be  given  to  the  resolu¬ 
tion  of  the  last  General  Assembly  setting  apart 
Nov.  14  as  a  day  on  which  a  service  should  be 
held  in  each  church  in  the  interest  of  system¬ 
atic  and  proportionate  giving. 

On  Tuesday  evening  a  popular  meeting  was 
held  in  the  interest  of  Sunday-schools,  in 
which  the  speakers  were  limited  to  three  min¬ 
utes  each.  This  meeting  was  conducted  by 
that  prompt  man  of  business.  Elder  Merritt 
Brooks,  whose  bell  remorselessly  cut  short  ev¬ 
ery  speaker  that  exceeded  his  time,  and  who 
was  ready,  if  the  bell  did  not  answer,  to  turn 
on  in  a  moment  the  force  of  the  precentor  and 
the  cabinet  organ,  the  precentor  for  the  occa¬ 
sion  being  the  Rev.  Lansing  Van  Schoonho- 
ven,  whose  high  ringing  tenor  would  have 
been  more  than  a  match  for  the  most  resolute 
continuator.  A  great  many  short,  pointed 
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THE  MTCATIOT  IN  JAPAN. 


More  Miuionariee  and  Teachen  wanted  at  once. 

Yokohama,  Sept.  7, 1886. 

I  called  yesterday  uixin  one  of  the  oldest  and 
ablest  of  the  Japanese  preachers  in  Tokio,  and 
found  him  full  of  work  and  of  joy  at  the  new 
and  important  openings  on  every  hand.  He 
had  just  received  a  young  man  of  high  posi¬ 
tion  into  his  church,  who  was  about  to  enter 
the  Seminary  and  prepare  for  the  work  of  the 
ministry.  As  he  bad  abundant  means,  no  ex¬ 
pense  for  his  support  would  be  incurred  by  the 
mission. 

He  had  recently  visited  the  large  town  of 
Chiba,  and  baptized  ten  persons.  Nearly  all 
were  men,  and  people  of  considerable  means 
and  influence.  There  are  now  about  thirty 
Christians  at  that  place,  and  a  church  is  likely 
to  be  organized  as  soon  as  some  one  can  be 
found  to  take  the  care  of  it. 

It  was  a  great  pleasure  to  hear  from  this 
man  that  he  and  the  other  leading  men  among 
the  Japanese  preachers  connected  with  the 
union  churches,  have  recently  changed  their 
views  in  regard  to  the  position  of  foreign  mis¬ 
sionaries.  They  had  thought  it  would  be  much 
better  to  have  the  Japanese  churches  entirely 
separate  from  the  missionaries,  and  in  the 
Presbyteries  and  Assembly  the  latter  were  to 
sit  as  corresponding  members  only.  This  is 
now  the  status  of  the  missionaries  of  one  of 
the  largest  missions,  and  it  is  probable  that  the 
idea  came  from  that  quarter,  as  well  as  from 
the  universal  desire  on  the  part  of  the  Japan¬ 
ese  to  be  free  from  all  foreign  influence,  and  to 
conduct  all  their  affairs  in  their  own  way. 

But  this  man  now  said  “  We  are  agre^  that 
we  were  wrong,  and  it  is  now  our  desire  not  to 
cut  ourselves  aloof  from  our  spiritual  fathers 
and  teachers,  but  to  draw  still  closer  to  them, 
and  unite  fully  and  heartily  in  all  departments 
of  Christian  work.  We  thought,”  said  he, 
“that  Japanese  evangelists  were  better  suited 
to  the  work  of  spreading  the  Gospel  among  our 
people  than  the  missionaries  from  abroad.  But 
now  we  have  been  convinced  that  the  longer 
experience  and  superior  knowledge  of  these 
from  other  lands,  are  essential  to  the  highest 
success.  We  want  men  to  go  with  our  preach¬ 
ers,  and  to  show  them  the  art  of  preaching,  so 
as  to  lead  men  to  Christ.  Teachers  are  also  in 
demand  everywhere.” 

It  is  his  desire,  and  also  that  of  others,  that 
thirty  new  men  should  be  sent  out  at  once  to 
Japan  for  the  special  work  of  teachers  and 
evangelists.  He  says  the  next  ten  years  is  to 
decide  the  future  of  Japan,  and  the  Romanists 
and  Greeks  are  making  desperate  efforts  to  get 
the  precedence,  by  flrmly  and  fully  establish¬ 
ing  their  faith  in  every  part  of  the  country. 
The  minds  of  many  of  the  people  are  turned 
towards  Christianity,  and  in  their  ignorance  of 
the  difference  of  the  various  forms  of  religion, 
they  accept  the  flrst  that  comes. 

If  the  six  missionary  bodies  now  working  to¬ 
gether  could  only  carry  out  this  idea,  and  send 
the  men  so  much  needed,  a  wonderful  change 
would  be  wrought  in  this  land  in  the  next  few 
years,  and  Japan  would  become  an  impetus  to 
other  Asiatic  nations  to  accept  the  Gospel  and 
all  the  blessings  that  it  brings.  Men  will  also 
gladly  go  from  this  land  to  any  country  where 
there  is  need  of  Christian  work.  The  Japan¬ 
ese  converts  are  doing  nobly  in  their  efforts  to 
spread  the  Gospel  among  their  own  people,  and 
with  experience  and  proper  training,  will  make 
good  laborers  in  other  flelds. 

According  to  statistics  recently  published, 
the  Greek  Church  is  making  constant  head¬ 
way,  and  nearly  equals  in  its  membership  the 
Protestant  body.  They  now  report  205  church¬ 
es,  148  chapels,  17  priests,  104  evangelists,  and 
12,546  members.  This  is  an  increase  of  1470 
during  the  last  year.  One  of  the  Greek  church¬ 
es  and  some  of  their  preachers  have  joined  the 
Protestants. 

From  the  weekly  reports  of  baptisms  in  the 
“  Christian  ”  it  is  seen  that  the  growth  in  the 
membership  of  the  Protestant  churches  is  now 
about  500  a  month.  It  is  becoming  more  and 
more  evident  that  the  government  is  favorable 
to  Christianity,  and  owing  to  political  reasons, 
it  evidently  prefers  that  of  the  Protestant  type. 
Several  of  the  missionaries  are  now  engaged  as 
teachers  in  various  parts  of  the  country,  and 
there  is  no  restriction  as  to  teaching  the  Chris¬ 
tian  religion.  Forty  converts  were  reported  in 
the  Government  school  at  Sendai  during  last 
year.  Eighteen  more  in  connection  with  Mr. 
Fukuzawa’s  school  at  Tokio,  have  connected 
themselves  with  the  Methodist  Church,  as  the 
result  of  the  labors  of  Rev.  Mr.  Kitchen. 

But  ene  of  the  most  important  items  of  news 
for  a  long  time,  is  an  article  in  the  leading 
magazine  of  Japan  by  the  recent  President  of 
the  Government  University  at  Tokio,  in  which 
he  si>eaks  very  earnestly  in  regard  to  the  bet¬ 
ter  education  of  women,  and  the  great  need  of 
a  change  in  this  matter.  He  declares  that  no 
problem  in  the  country  demands  more  earnest 
attention  than  this.  While  many  improve¬ 
ments  have  been  made  in  schools  for  young 
men,  the  advance  of  the  people  in  this  direc¬ 
tion  has  not  been  what  is  needed. 

Prof.  Toyama  does  not  stop,  nor  is  he  con¬ 
tent,  with  the  advocacy  of  a  merely  superfleial 
education.  He  claims  that  lessons  in  reading, 
writing,  elementary  science,  and  polite  accom¬ 
plishments,  do  not  constitute  but  a  fraction  of 
what  is  required ;  and  if  the  civilization  of  Ja¬ 
pan  is  to  proceed  on  a  sound  and  lasting  basis, 
it  is  necessary  to  Introduce  new  methods  of 
living  and  a  higher  system  of  morality.  Japan 
cannot  claim  to  be  civilized  until  the  women 
are  trained  to  something  higher  and  purer 
than  their  present  mode  of  life.  What  is 
wanted  is  that  female  education  should  be 
conducted  by  European  and  American  ladies. 
Not  only  study  of  books,  but  contact  and  as¬ 
sociation  with  persons  of  reflnement  and  cul¬ 
ture  of  their  own  sex,  is  essential  to  a  complete 
culture,  and  the  development  of  a  positive  and 
high  type  of  character. 

Prof.  Toyama  is  not  an  avowed  Christian ; 
but  strange  to  say,  his  conclusion  is  that  as  it 
would  bo  too  expensive  to  send  Japanese  la¬ 
dies  abroad,  it  is  desirable  to  place  them  in 
Christian  schools,  and  under  the  care  of  mis¬ 
sionaries,  in  J apan.  The  course  of  instruction 
recommended  should  include  reading,  writing, 
conversation,  music,  needle-work,  and  house¬ 
keeping.  Above  all,  the  girls  should  be  edu¬ 
cate  in  the  principles  of  civilized  morality, 
and  the  requirements  of  the  best  society.  Prof. 
Toyama  states  that  the  higher  classes  in  Japan 
are  not  hostile  to  religion,  and  if  once  persuad¬ 
ed  that  material  beneflts  accrue  from  connec¬ 
tion  with  any  certain  creed,  they  will  be  ready 
to  accept  it.  Already  there  are  in  ofiQcial  and 
private  circles  visible  signs  of  a  disposition  to 
favor  the  introduction  of  Christianity  for  the 
sake  of  its  civilizing  influences.  He  asks  that 
the  schools  for  this  purpose  should  be  more 
central  than  those  now  established,  and  should 
include  classes  for  women  as  well  as  girls ;  and 
he  adds  “  The  education  of  women  would  be 
an  unfailing  source  from  which  the  teachings 
of  Christianity  would  percolate  steadily  and 
surely  through  the  whole  Empire.” 

Such  statements  as  the  above,  and  from  such 
a  source,  should  have  the  most  careful  consid¬ 
eration.  This  is  an  indication  of  the  tendency 
of  the  highest  Japanese  thought,  and  it  be¬ 


hooves  all  who  are  interested  in  the  highest 
welfare  of  our  race  to  do  their  utmost  in  the 
accomplishment  of  the  glorious  results  of  such 
an  enterprise.  All  the  mission  schoois  for  Jap¬ 
anese  girls  are  fllled  to  overflowing,  and  appli¬ 
cants  are  constantly  being  sent  away.  It  is 
often  a  serious  question  who  shall  be  taken 
and  who  refused.  The  limit  of  usefulness  is 
the  faith  and  consecration  of  the  Christians  at 
home. 

Other  leading  papers  have  also  taken  up  the 
subject  of  the  condition  of  women,  and  there 
is  an  evidence  that  the  people  are  being  arous¬ 
ed  to  see  the  needs  of  great  changes  in  the  so¬ 
cial  status  and  moral  condition  of  the  female 
sex.  It  is  harvest-time  now,  and  all  that  is 
needed  is  the  reapers  to  gather  in  the  golden 
sheaves.  As  an  evidence  of  what  Christianity 
has  already  done  for  the  women  of  Japan, 
there  are  many  societies  formed  to  care  for  the 
poor  and  help  in  Gospel  work,  and  during  the 
prevalence  of  the  cholera  several  volunteered 
to  go  as  nurses  in  the  hospitals  to  which  the 
victims  were  sent. 

Some  years  ago  I  was  travelling  in  Central 
Japan,  and^  while  sitting  in  my  room  an  old 
woman  cume  in,  and  after  some  conversation 
she  remarked  in  a  tone  of  utter  despair  “  In 
your  country  the  women  are  taught  and  know 
everything,  just  like  the  men ;  but  in  this  coun¬ 
try  we  know  nothing  at  all.”  And  such  is  the 
wail  of  thousands  in  this  beautiful  land.  May 
the  light  and  blessings  of  the  Gospel  come 
quickly  to  all !  H.  Loomis, 

Agent  American  Bible  Society. 


AMONG  THE  OSAGES. 

By  H.  A.  Helton,  B.D. 

Leaving  Kansas  City  on  Tuesday,  Sept.  28th, 
at  6.16.  P.  M.,  by  the  Kansas  City,  Fort  Scott, 
and  Gulf  Railroad,  we  ran  down  along  the  line 
between  the  States  of  Missouri  and  Kansas, 
crossing  it  twice.  We  passed  the  pretty  town 
of  Olathe,  in  Kansas,  and  arrived  at  Raymore, 
Mo.,  at  8  P.  M.  We  hastened  to  the  church 
whore  the  Presbytery  of  Osage  was  already 
convened,  and  were  in  time  to  hear  the  open¬ 
ing  sermon  of  the  moderator,  Rev.  John  C. 
Taylor.  (.This  plural  pronoun  “we”  includes 
Dr.  Hill,  and  some  other  good  men  and  women 
of  Kansas  City.) 

Raymore  is  a  small,  new  town,  in  the  midst 
of  a  beautiful,  rich  prairie,  the  handsome  un¬ 
dulations  of  which  are  now  adorned  with  well- 
fenced,  cultivated  farms,  neat  dwellings,  and 
trees  of  a  few  years’  growth.  The  town  has 
perhaps  300  or  408  people,  and  not  one  drink¬ 
ing-saloon. 

The  Presbytery  spent  Wednesday  forenoon 
and  afternoon  and  Thursday  forenoon  in  the 
transaction  of  its  business.  Wednesday  eve¬ 
ning  was  given  to  the  people,  who  crowded  the 
church  with  eager  listeners.  Mrs.  Ingersoll  of 
Kansas  City,  President  of  the  Presbyterial  Wo¬ 
men’s  Missionary  Society,  gave  in  a  most  mod¬ 
est  and  attractive  way  a  lucid  account  of  wo¬ 
men’s  work  for  missions.  Rev.  D.  S.  Schaff 
delivered  an  impressive  address  on  Foreign 
Missions,  exhibiting  not  so  much  the  current 
phenomena,  as  the  underlying  principles  of 
that  great  enterprise.  Rev.  Mr.  Hill  then 
spoke  on  Home  Missions.  Most  aptly  he  in¬ 
troduced  his  theme  by  tender  reference  to  three 
aged  members  of  the  Presbytery  recently  de¬ 
ceased  :  Rev.  Messrs.  Reeve,  Rogers,  and  Re- 
qua.  He  said  that  Mr.  Requa  came  sixty-six 
years  ago  from  the  East,  down  the  Ohio  from 
Pittsburg  to  its  mouth,  down  the  Mississippi 
to  the  mouth  of  the  Arkansas,  then  up  the  Ar¬ 
kansas.  He  came  as  a  Foreign  Missionary  to 
the  Osage  Indians,  within  whose  old  territory 
we  now  live,  and  from  whom  our  Presbytery 
takes  its  name.  Here  in  later  years  Mr.  Re¬ 
qua  was  long  a  Home  Missionary.  This  led 
Dr.  Hill  to  utter  a  sentence  which  I  call  “  a 
golden  text,”  and  would  like  to  help  all  lovers 
of  Missions  to  commit  it  to  memory :  “  Foreign 
Missions  and  Home  Missions  are  so  blended, 
that  no  man  can  tell  where  one  ends  and  the 
other  begins;  and  any  man  who  does  not  feel 
a  deep  and  lively  interest  in  both,  has  no  wor¬ 
thy  conception  of  the  spirit  of  the  Gospel.” 
After  this  he  gave  us  a  most  vivid  and  instruc¬ 
tive  view  of  the  present  condition  and  pros¬ 
pects  of  the  people  (red,  black,  white,  and  mix¬ 
ed),  of  the  Indian  Territory,  and  of  the  great 
need  and  fine  opportunity  for  their  evangeliza¬ 
tion. 

The  audience  crowding  the  house,  many  of 
the  men  in  it  standing,  remained  in  eager  at¬ 
tention  to  the  close.  I  am  sure  that  a  salutaryx 
impression  was  made  on  them.  The  Raymore 
Church  seems  to  be  in  a  most  healthy  condi¬ 
tion.  It  enjoyed  a  happy  revival  last  Winter, 
under  the  ministration  of  Rev.  L.  Railsback, 
and  now  has  the  acceptable  and  efficient  min¬ 
istry  of  Rev.  W.  M.  Newton,  lately  installed  as 
its  pastor. 

My  return  on  Thursday  was  wholly  by  day¬ 
light,  and  I  do  not  remember  to  have  seen 
more  good  land  through  car-windows  in  a  ride 
of  forty  miles  anywhere  else.  This  region  is 
sure  to  be  populous.  May  it  be  full  of  towns 
like  Raymore,  having  pleasant  homes,  and 
live  churches,  and  no  grog- shops. 


PRESBYTERIANISM  IN  SOUTHERN  NEW 
JERSEY. 

The  readers  of  The  Evangelist  may  be  inter¬ 
ested  in  the  religious  and  denominational  con¬ 
dition  of  Southern  New  Jersey,  in  which  for  a 
year  we  have  sojourned.  We  do  not  refer  to 
the  few  cities  and  larger  villages  within  this  re¬ 
gion,  but  to  the  wide  territory  with  smaller  cen¬ 
tres  of  population,  and  around  them  sparsely 
settled  districts,  separated  by  pine  forests  and 
barrens.  While  the  emigration  from  other 
States  has  almost  everywhere  introduced  dur¬ 
ing  the  last  quarter  of  a  century  a  new  element 
of  enterprise,  the  old  native  population,  much 
of  which  was  illiterate  and  content  with  the 
humblest  means  of  livelihood,  still  remains  in 
many  localities  the  controlling  power.  This 
has  been  generally  in  religious  life,  where  any 
existed,  “shouting  Methodists,”  as  they  often 
designate  themselves.  Against  them  all  other 
denominations  have  made  slow  progress.  In 
this  county  (Atlantic)  there  are  not  more  than 
two  Presbyterian  churches  which  do  not  re¬ 
ceive  aid  from  the  Home  Missionary'  treasury. 

Of  other  counties  about  the  same  is  true. 
Many  of  the  Methodist  churches  are  very 
weak,  and  there  are  extensive  sections  in  which 
a  self-denying  consecration  to  missionary  la¬ 
bors  is  demanded,  like  that  which  distinguish¬ 
ed  the  sainted  Brainerd,  whose  little  log  meet¬ 
ing-house  among  the  Indians  stood  a  few  miles 
from  the  place  where  we  write.  Some  of  the 
incidents  which  within  a  few  years  have  oc¬ 
curred  in  the  religious  services  of  a  retired 
neighborhood,  would  scarcely  be  thought  pos 
sible.  To  illustrate  the  intellectual  status  and 
want  of  culture  not  unfrequently  found,  we 
give  a  single  fact  related  to  us  by  a  Christian 
teacher  from  the  neighborhood:  A  preacher 
with  a  very  small  salary  desired  to  attend  the 
annual  Conference  of  his  denomination,  but 
had  only  a  threadbare  suit  to  wear.  A  mem¬ 
ber  of  the  society  rose  in  a  public  meeting,  and 

said  “  Brother  I - wants  to  go  to  conscience, 

but  look  at  his  coat;  ’tisn’t  fit  to  go  to  perdi¬ 
tion  in,  and  I  move  we  take  a  collection.”  The 
humble  herald  of  the  Gospel  went  to  Confer¬ 
ence.  North  and  south,  east  and  west,  our  own 
land  demands  true  men  and  means  to  save  it 
from  irreligion  and  lawlessness.  P.  C.  H. 


FIFTY  XEARS  a  minister— 1886— 1886. 

At  the  ministerial  reception  given  in  honor 
of  the  fiftieth  anniversary  of  the  ordination  of 
Elisha  B.  Sherwood,  by  his  daughter,  Mrs. 
Dr.  J.  R.  Taylor,  among  the  decorations  of  the 
table  were  the  suggestive  numbers  that  stand 
at  the  head  of  this  article,  which  led  to  the 
contrast  of  the  two  periods  indicated.  Not  one 
of  the  seven  city  pastors  filling  the  pulpits  of 
the  leading  denominations  of  the  city  were 
born  prior  to  1836.  And  as  yet  there  was  no 
St.  Joseph.  Robidoux’s  land  standing  at  the 
mouth  of  Blacksnake  branch  was  all  that  was 
here. 

The  justly  celebrated  Platte  Purchase,  a  strip 
of  land  that  lay  to  the  northwest  of  what  was 
the  original  State  of  Missouri,  and  that  now 
comprises  the  counties  of  Platte,  Buchanan, 
Andrew,  Holt,  Nodaway,  and  Atchison,  were 
then  Indian  reservations,  and  purchased  of  the 
Indians  by  the  United  States  Government  in 
1837,  and  thrown  open  to  preemption,  but  not 
surveyed  until  some  time  later. 

There  was  no  Kansas  City,  Leavenworth 
City,  and  no  Atchison.  Kansas  and  Nebraska 
was  laid  down  in  our  geographies  as  the  Great 
Ameriean  Desert.  The  region  from  the  North 
line  of  Andrew  county,  bordering  on  the  Mis¬ 
souri  River  to  where  Council  Bluffs  now  stands, 
was  pronounced  by  an  intelligent  lawyer  who 
looked  over  it  carefully,  as  one  of  the  most 
God-forsaken  countries  he  ever  saw. 

In  1836  Chicago  was  but  a  little  more  than  a 
military  post  planted  in  a  great  mud-hole, 
which  took  one  decade  with  all  the  jack-screws 
that  could  be  brought  into  use  to  lift  up  to  that 
plane  to  where  it  could  be  made  in  less  than 
fifty  years  the  third  city  in  the  United  States. 

In  1836  there  was  not  a  finished  and  furuish- 
ed  railroad  in  the  United  States.  There  was  a 
short  piece  of  what  is  now  the  New  York  Cen¬ 
tral  between  Albany  and  Schenectady,  and  an¬ 
other  between  Buffalo  and  Rochester. 

In  1836  we  had  no  telegraphs  or  telephones. 
The  mail-stages  did  well  when  they  averaged 
150  miles  in  twenty-four  hours,  and  we  were 
glad  to  get  our  mail  at  almost  any  rate  of  post 
age. 

The  people  that  lived  fifty  years  ago  thought 
that  the  best  time  to  live  that  a  man  could 
select.  I  recollect  hearing  one  of  the  minis¬ 
ters  of  that  long  ago  say  (in  1831),  “  Were  I  per¬ 
mitted  to  select  the  time  that  I  might  live 
from  the  time  when  the  sons  of  the  morning 
sang  together  for  joy,  down  to  that  period 
when  the  angel  shall  stand  with  one  foot  on 
the  sea  and  the  other  upon  the  land,  and  swear 
by  Him  that  liveth  forever  that  time  should 
be  no  longer,  I  would  take  the  period  of  time 
between  1830  to  1860. 

It  has  been  a  grand  period  to  live  in.  What 
marked  and  striking  events  have  followed 
each  other  in  quick  succession.  The  discovery 
of  gold  in  California  revolutionized  the  Pacific 
Coast  from  the  Gulf  of  California  to  Alaska. 
It  bound  San  Francisco  to  New  York  by  iron 
bands  that  have  changed  the  commerce  of  the 
world  from  the  East  to  the  West.  Teas  from 
China  and  Japan  reach  New  York  now  by 
San  Francisco  rather  than  by  Liverpool.  We 
sweeten  our  coffee  with  sugar  made  in  the 
Sandwich  Islands  and  refined  in  California. 

Take  another.  American  slavery  was  at  the 
zenith  of  its  power  in  1836.  The  Government 
at  Washington  was  chained  to  its  triumphal 
car.  The  territory  allotted  to  this  power  by 
the  Missouri  Compromise  was  about  settled  up. 
More  territory  was  demanded.  The  friends  of 
slavery  resolved  to  chance  the  dissolution  of 
the  Missouri  Compromise.  The  discussion 
that  followed  awoke  the  people  to  the  untena¬ 
ble  demands  of  our  Southern  brethren.  Kan¬ 
sas  and  Nebraska  was  the  coveted  territory. 
The  North  said  to  the  South,  Thus  far  you  can 
go  and  no  further.  Then  commenced  that 
grand  struggle  to  see  which  could  put  the  most 
emigrants  into  this  coveted  territory.  Very 
soon  the  Great  American  Desert  began  to 
blossom  as  the  rose.  That  countrj',  which 
was  supposed  to  be  fit  only  to  grow  sage-brush 
and  raise  sage  hens  and  prairie  wolves,  be¬ 
came  one  of  the  finest  agricultural  regions  of 
our  wide  domain.  When  slavery  saw  that  her 
bounds  were  fixed,  she  arose  in  her  pride,  and 
with  her  sword  attempted  to  cut  the  bonds 
that  bound  them  to  their  Northern  brethren. 
The  sun  of  their  hopes  sat  in  blood,  and  spread 
over  our  beloved  country  a  cloud  of  sorrow 
and  mourning  that  reached  every  family  North 
or  South.  In  our  deepest  sorrow,  a  remedy 
was  found  in  the  Constitution  of  the  United 
States.  That 'remedy  was  applied  by  the  Chief 
Executive,  and  by  one  proclamation  he  forever 
removed  the  institution  of  slavery,  and  raised 
four  millions  of  slaves  to  the  position  of  free 
men  in  these  United  States.  Twenty-three 
years  have  passed  since  this  great  event  took 
place. 

What  is  the  verdict  of  those  who  felt  most 
sensibly  the  change  ?  It  is  they  would  not  be 
put  back  under  slavery  again.  1886.  Would 
that  we  had  time  and  space  to  enter  into  a 
comparison  of  the  two  periods ;  also  the  com¬ 
parative  value  of  the  real  and  personal  estate 
of  1836  with  that  of  1886 ;  also  the  value  of  the 
internal  improvements  that  have  gridironed 
the  new  as  well  as  the  older  States,  in  the 
number  and  length  of  our  railroads,  our  tele¬ 
graph  lines,  that  interlace  each  other  until 
they  have  become  almost  a  nuisance  in  our 
cities;  of  our  telephones,  whose  stocks  are 
estimated  at  fabulous  sums;  our  boards  of 
trade;  of  our  manufactories  of  wool  and  cot¬ 
ton,  of  boots  and  shoes,  of  clothing ;  our  labor- 
saving  inventions  on  the  farm,  in  the  shop  and 
the  kitchen ;  our  mail  facilities,  our  newspa¬ 
pers,  our  periodicals,  our  schools  and  colleges, 
our  churches,  our  Missions,  Home  and  Foreign. 
Never  was  there  such  progress  in  civilization 
and  Christianity.  The  telegraph  is  binding 
the  nations  into  a  great  brotherhood,  narrating 
to  each  nation  the  events  that  are  transpiring 
over  the  world.  What  the  telegraph  is  doing 
for  the  nations,  the  telephone  is  doing  for  our 
cities  and  towns.  We  have  reaehed  that  point 
when  it  is  almost  literally  true  that  a  nation  is 
born  in  a  day.  Kings  and  prophets  desired  to 
see  the  things  that  we  see,  but  they  died  with¬ 
out  the  sight. 

It  is  a  glorious  privilege  to  live  in  such  a  pe¬ 
riod  as  that  which  these  fifty  years  cover.  No 
man  liveth  to  himself.  The  responsibility  is 
coexistent  with  the  privilege.  The  harvest  of 
the  world  is  ripening.  We  seem  to  be  nearing 
the  time  spoken  of  in  Rev.  xiv.  14-16 :  “And  I 
looked,  and  behold  a  white  cloud,  and  upon 
the  cloud  one  sat  like  unto  the  Son  of  Man, 
having  on  his  head  a  golden  crown,  and  in  his 
hand  a  sharp  sickle.  And  another  angel  came 
out  of  the  temple,  crying  with  a  loud  voice  to 
him  that  sat  on  the  cloud.  Thrust  in  thy  sickle, 
for  the  time  is  come  for  thee  to  reap,  for  the 
harvest  of  the  earth  is  ripe.  And  he  that  sat 
on  the  cloud  thrust  in  his  sickle  on  the  earth, 
and  the  earth  was  reaped.”  This  is  the  i»eriod 
for  mingling  our  tears  with  manly  Christian 
service.  The  white  cloud  here  is  a  fit  emblem 
of  the  overshadowing  of  the  Holy  Spirit.  The 
one  that  sat  upon  the  cloud  was  the  Lord  Je¬ 
sus.  The  crown  of  gold  upon  his  head  was 
the  glory  that  accompanied  the  Lord  Jesus  in 
saving  lost  sinners.  The  sickle  Is  the  instru¬ 
ment  used  in  the  harvest  season.  In  the  fif¬ 
teenth  verse  another  messenger  comes  forth 
from  the  Father  to  the  Lord  Jesus,  and  cries 
with  a  loud  voice  to  him  to  thrust  in  his  sickle 


and  reap.  Why,  the  time  is  come  for  thee  to 
reap.  The  time  has  come  for  thee  to  take  un¬ 
to  thyself  thy  great  power  and  reap,  for  the 
harvest  of  the  earth  is  ripe.  This  messenger 
coming  from  the  Father  is  emblematical  of 
the  spirit  of  prajw,  when  Christians  take  hold 
on  God  in  earnest. 

“  They  that  sow  in  tears,  reap  in  joy ;  he  that 
goeth  forth  and  weepeth,  bearing  precious 
seed,  shall  doubtless  come  again  with  rejoic¬ 
ing,  bringing  his  sheaves  with  him.”  The  ex¬ 
perience  of  fifty  years  confirms  this  truth. 

E.  B.  S. 

St.  Joseph,  Mo. 


THE  ART  OP  CHRISTIAN  LIVING. 

The  fifth  annual  Conference  of  the  Young 
People’s  Society  of  Christian  Endeavor,  was 
held  at  Saratoga  Springs  on  Feb.  6,  7,  8.  The 
minutes  of  the  Conference  as  published  with 
reports  and  addresses,  make  a  book  of  134 
pages. 

To  those  who  are  watching  the  signs  of  the 
times,  the  movement  brought  to  view  in  this 
Conference  is  of  great  interest.  It  is  a  vigor¬ 
ous  expression  of  a  purpose  to  train  young 
Christians  into  lives  of  practical  Christian  effi¬ 
ciency.  It  aims  to  cultivate  the  faculty  of 
Christian  speech,  to  give  the  young  both  heart 
and  voice  for  prayer,  and  to  develop  the  spirit 
of  Christian  enterprise.  The  general  aim  of 
the  Society  was  well-defined  by  Rev.  Dr.  Ran¬ 
kin  as  cultivating  “  the  art  of  Christian  living.” 
In  this  is  the  great  merit  and  promise  of  the 
movement.  It  supplies  a  conspicuous  lack  in 
our  churches.  Christian  doctrine  we  have  had 
in  abundance,  but  of  Christian  training  on  its 
practical  side,  very  little.  Young  Christians 
are  not  merely  lambs  to  be  fed,  or  infants  to  be 
nursed.  They  are  the  men  and  the  women  of 
coming  decades,  who  now  claim  from  the 
Church  the  training  that  shall  make  them 
alert,  wise,  and  vigorous  in  the  great  work  that 
the  Church  must  do. 

If  the  aim  of  the  leaders  in  this  movement 
can  be  reached,  it  will  fully  justify  the  estimate 
which  the  Rev.  Dr.  Deems  in  his  opening  ser¬ 
mon  expressed  of  the  movement,  as  m&rking 
an  epoch  in  the  history  of  modern  Christianity. 

The  rapid  growth  of  the  movement  shows  its 
fitness  to  the  expectant  attitude  of  the  Church. 
From  the  report  of  the  general  Secretary,  it 
appears  that  in  five  years  the  organization  has 
grown  from  a  single  society  in  Portland,  Maine, 
to  eight  hundred  and  fifty  societies  distributed 
through  thirty-five  States  and  Territories.  Of 
this  increase  more  than  two-thirds  has  been 
gained  within  the  last  year.  In  Japan,  China, 
and  the  Hawaiian  Islands,  a  few  societies  are 
found. 

Many  of  the  speakers  at  the  recent  conven¬ 
tion,  laid  much  stress  on  the  influence  of  the 
movement,  as  tending  to  promote  unity  of 
spirit  and  union  of  effort  among  members  of 
various  churches.  This  gives  the  organization 
honorable  place  among  those  numerous  agen¬ 
cies  by  which  the  Christian  Church  seeks  to 
hasten  the  fulfilment  of  the  Master’s  prayer 
that  His  disciples  may  be  one. 

Another  conspicuous  merit  of  the  enterprise 
is  found  in  its  close  relation  to  the  churches. 
The  several  societies  with  few  exceptions  are 
connected  with  churches,  and  are  under  the 
guidance  of  pastors.  They  are  thus  secured 
against  the  temptation  to  which  some  other¬ 
wise  useful  organizations  have  yielded,  to  af¬ 
fect  independence  of  the  churches  and  super¬ 
ciliousness  toward  them. 

It  would  be  strange,  if,  with  the  enthusiasm 
of  new  enterprise,  some  mistakes  should  not  be 
made,  as  when  one  speaker  mentioned  by  name 
the  Persons  of  the  divine  Trinity,  referring  to 
them  as  a  business  firm  sending  out  their 
agent,  like  the  travelling  salesman  of  a  com¬ 
mercial  house,  with  instructions  to  “  talk  about 
us.”  The  sentiment  of  reverence  receives  a 
shock.  But  such  mistakes  will  be  corrected, 
we  trust,  in  the  earnestness  of  Christian  spirit, 
which  is  the  main  feature  of  the  movement. 

The  Young  People’s  Society  of  Christian  En¬ 
deavor  is  to  be  welcomed  among  us  as  one  of 
the  agencies  tending  to  hasten  the  day  when 
the  whole  Church  shall  be  a  society  of  Chris¬ 
tian  endeavor  not  only,  but  of  great  achieve¬ 
ment,  in  which  every  member  shall  share. 

X.  Y. 

FROM  CENTRAL  AMERICA. 

Guatemala,  Sept.  4,  1886. 

Dear  EvangeliM :  Many  things  have  prevent¬ 
ed  a  continuance  of  our  letters  during  the  past 
year ;  not  being  able  to  perform  all  that  was 
required  of  us  in  our  regular  work,  we  could 
not  but  postpone  much  of  our  correspondence, 
and  oven  yet  this  must  be  brief. 

Our  little  congregations  have  remained  much 
the  same  in  numbers,  notwithstanding  the  con¬ 
stant  removals  that  are  taking  place ;  but  in 
these  days  we  are  beginning  again  to  increase 
a  little,  so  that  by  the  end  of  the  year  there 
will  undoubtedly  be  some  substantial  gain  to 
be  noted.  While  there  has  been  no  material 
gain  in  numbers,  there  has  been  decided  Chris¬ 
tian  growth  noticeable  in  several  of  the  mem¬ 
bers  of  the  native  church.  This  manifests  it¬ 
self  especially  in  their  conscientiousness  in 
their  regular  weekly  offerings  for  the  support 
of  the  Gospel,  and  their  earnestness  in  Bible 
study.  One  of  our  boys  gives  nearly  one-tenth 
of  his  income  to  the  mission  ;  others,  while  not 
taking  such  high  ground,  contribute  regularly, 
and  should  a  service  be  suspended  or  they  ab¬ 
sent,  they  make  good  the  amount  at  the  subse¬ 
quent  8er\'ice. 

I  think  that  there  is  abundant  evidence  to 
show  that,  all  things  considered,  our  mission¬ 
ary  churches  give  more  for  all  purposes  than 
the  home  churches.  Apparently  the  Church  at 
home  is  not  advancing  in  her  gifts  for  missions 
in  proportion  to  her  numbers.  This  is  a  seri¬ 
ous  matter  for  our  Boards.  What  is  the  cause 
of  it  ?  I  am  convinced  from  my  experience  as 
a  pastor  and  a  missionary,  that  it  is  because 
the  whole  Gospel  is  not  preached.  If  new 
members  of  churches  at  home  were  taught 
and  impressed  as  the  converts  in  missionary 
churches  are,  as  to  the  prime  necessity  of  con¬ 
tributing  “every  one  of  them,”  and  in  propor¬ 
tion  as  God  prosjiers  them,  then  there  would 
be  a  steady  forward  march  of  the  Church  in  its 
offerings.  The  Gospel  is  complete  as  we  have 
it  in  the  New  Testament,  and  there  we  have 
provided  the  means  which  if  put  into  opera¬ 
tion,  will  bring  about  a  growth  in  a  constantly 
accelerating  ratio. 

Our  chapel  hitherto  has  been  what  was  in¬ 
tended  for  a  shop.  A  short  time  ago  one  of  our 
friends  here  gave  us  fifty  dollars,  to  be  expend¬ 
ed  in  reconstructing  and  entirely  renovating 
the  chapel.  The  changes  that  were  necessary 
to  make,  however,  needed  twice  that  amount, 
and  without  making  any  personal  appeals, 
nearly  the  whole  amount  required  has  been 
given,  and  in  the  meanwhile  the  work  has 
gone  on,  so  that  by  the  time  the  work  is  done, 
it  will  be  paid  for.  The  room  is  now  neatly 
frescoed,  and  is  furnished  with  new  mats. 

Our  Catholic  neighbors  find  fault  with  us, 
not  merely  because  we  have  no  saints  in  our 
chapel,  but  because  we  do  not  even  have  an 
image  or  picture  of  Christ.  This  lack  a  great 
many  consider  as  proof  positive  that  we  can¬ 
not  even  be  called  Christians.  We  propose  to 
remedy  this  to  a  degree  by  appealing  to  the 
heart  through  the  eye,  by  having  several  pan¬ 
els  of  the  walls  filled  with  some  striking  pas¬ 
sage  of  Scripture.  Already  the  renovating  of 


the  chapel  is  causing  quite  a  little  stir  in  the 
neighborhood,  and  it  will  undoubtedly  be  the 
means,  for  a  time  at  least,  of  increasing  the 
size  of  our  congregations. 

For  over  a  year  the  need  of  a  boys’  school 
has  been  sadly  felt,  and  after  looking  over  the 
whole  matter  carefully,  I  have  resolved  to  ask 
the  readers  of  The  Ev.\ngelist  to  help  us  to 
find  a  good  Christian  teacher  for  a  boys’ 
school.  This  school  would  be  entirely  inde¬ 
pendent  of  the  mission,  and  with  other  classes 
outside,  a  young  man  would  secure  an  income 
of  from  one  hundred  to  one  hundred  and  fifty 
dollars  a  month.  The  cost  of  living  is  about 
fifty  per  cent,  higher  than  the  average  cost  in 
the  United  States.  It  will  be  a  grand  oppor¬ 
tunity  for  some  young  man  to  qualify  himself 
as  a  professor  of  the  Spanish  language,  which 
will  before  very  long  be  the  most  studied  lan- 
ppiage  in  the  States.  If  this  meets  the  eye  of 
any  one  who  would  like  to  inquire  more  into 
the  matter,  I  will  be  most  happy  to  furnish  de¬ 
tailed  information.  Any  one  applying  should 
forward  references  and  a  letter  from  his  pas¬ 
tor.  The  school,  if  a  teacher  is  secured,  would 
have  to  be  opened  at  the  beginning  of  1887,  as 
the  school  year  in  Guatemala  begins  with 
Jan.  1st.  J.  Clark  Hill. 


Helfgiottg 

The  Independent  double-leads  its  leader  on 
the  subject  of  “  Missions  and  Missionaries.” 
As  will  be  seen,  it  now  takes  ground  in  support 
of  the  policy  of  the  American  Board : 

Instead  of  cultivating  and  urging  a  more  ex¬ 
tensive  and  a  more  earnest  missionary  spirit 
among  all  the  Churches,  there  seems  to  be  just 
now  a  special  desire  to  talk  about,  speculate 
about,  write  about,  and  quarrel  about  matters 
and  things  which  never  yet  have  been  settled, 
and  probably  never  will  be  until  men,  by  search¬ 
ing,  can  find  out  God  in  all  His  unrevealed 
plans  concerning  the  race  from  the  beginning 
to  the  end  of  time,  and  thence  onward  through 
eternity.  There  are  those  so  anxious  now 
about  all  “  hidden  things,”  so  determined  that 
all  Christendom  shall  know  what  they  know— 
which  knowledge,  commonly  called  specula¬ 
tion,  is  said  to  bo  “  past  finding  out  ” — that 
they  are  willing  missionary  work,  in  this  world, 
at  least,  shall  come  to  a  halt,  churches  be  di¬ 
vided  as  to  what  they  shall  do  (in  view  of  these 
human  revelations),  and  aid  be  withheld  from 
missionary  boards,  until  they,  in  their  superior 
knowledge  of  God  and  their  foreknowledge  of 
what  He  is  to  do  in  a  future  state,  shall  give  to 
the  churches  new  marching  orders.  As  to  a 
future  probation  for  the  heathen  and  infants, 
these  new  teachers  think  they  have  found  out 
— from  whence  nobody  knows — all  about  these 
matters.  While  most  Christians  are  still  in¬ 
clined  to  respect  the  command  to  go  into  all 
the  world  to  preach  the  Gospel  to  every  crea¬ 
ture,  these  teachers  aforesaid  are  practically 
chilling  all  enthusiastic  work  in  that  direction 
by  their  utteranees  in  regard  to  a  “  future  state 
of  probation.” 

They  would  have  new  rules  adopted  for  the 
government  of  the  Boards,  new  tests  in  regard 
to  missionary  qualifieations,  new  creeds  for 
church-membership,  a  new  theology,  new  semi¬ 
nary  teachings,  new  methods  of  conducting  ec¬ 
clesiastical  councils,  and  something  of  a  revo¬ 
lution  in  all  Church  and  benevolent  opera!  ions ; 
or  to  be  more  plain,  a  revolution  which  shall 
respect  their  new  revelation  and  their  new  the¬ 
ology.  They  intend  now  to  air  their  notions, 
so  far  as  they  can,  before  our  great  missionary 
Boards,  in  the  church,  in  the  pulpit,  and  in  the 
newspapers,  until  all  newly  appointed  mission¬ 
aries  shall  be  permitted  to  preach  the  Gospel 
“  as  they  undeistand  it.”  Indeed,  all  the  spe¬ 
cially  endowed  and  newly  enlightened  theolog¬ 
ical  teachers,  preachers,  and  doctors  would 
have  all  men  everywhere  understand  that  if  their 
“  doxy  ”  is  not  adopted  and  admitted  into  our 
creeds  and  religious  guide  books,  there  will  be 
trouble  in  the  camp,  and  then  there’s  no  know¬ 
ing  what  may  happen. 

While  millions  are  perishing  for  lack  of  the 
saving  knowledge  of  Christ,  we  are  led  to  be¬ 
lieve  that  there  will  be  a  “  lack  of  funds  ”  to 
conduct  missionary  work  unless  the  churches 
or  the  Boards  consent  to  adopt  their  views. 


The  Christian  Advocate  quotes  and  com 
ments  thus  : 

A  friend  writes  :  “  It  appears  to  me  that  the 
supreme  weakness  of  our  country  is  a  weak¬ 
ness  for  organizations  of  every  kind,  affording 
positions  that  give  a  little  prominence,  and  thus 
gratifying  a  fondness  for  the  distinction  of  of¬ 
fice,  but  of  very  little  usefulness  beyond  that. 
Multiplied  organizations  are  in  most  instances 
a  source  of  weakness  for  the  Church  whose 
work  they  are  gotten  up  ostensibly  to  help,  by 
eating  up  the  substance  and  absorbing  the  en¬ 
ergies  of  our  people.”  Not  long  since  a  brother 
observed  that  “  if  it  waa  proposed  to  seek  the 
conversion  of  a  soul,  a  committee  would  need 
to  be  appointed,  with  a  secretary  and  treasur¬ 
er.”  A  lady  mourned  in  the  presence  of  her 
family  that  she  was  on  thirteen  committees, 
and  scarcely  had  time  to  eat  and  sleep.  In 
such  a  case  machinery,  instead  of  increasing, 
suffocates  power. 

There  is  doubtless  such  a  thing  as  too  much 
machinery.  Congregations  are  sometimes 
shorn  of  their  real  strength  by  this  process 
of  minute  division.  Their  many  and  diverse 
interests  forbid  their  moving  with  unity  and 
power  in  any  given  direction.  It  is  better  to 
attempt  a  few  important  things,  “  in  committee 
of  the  whole.”  It  is  a  great  thing  for  a  Church 
to  move  consciously  forward,  more  aware  of 
its  success  as  a  united  body,  than  of  the  spe¬ 
cial  conspicuity  or  activity  of  any  of  its  parts. 


The  Catholic  Review  raises  the  question 
“  What  are  Our  Rich  Men  Doing?”  And  cer¬ 
tainly  that  Church  has  now  many  wealthy  ad¬ 
herents,  and  The  Review  says,  with  entire  can¬ 
dor,  “  it  is  false  logic  to  infer,  that  because  the 
Catholic  Church  has  an  immense  proportion  of 
the  church-going  poor,  the  generality  of  church¬ 
going  Catholi(»  are  poor.”  It  affirms,  on  the 
contrary,  that  if  one  could  only  get  at  the  true 
condition  of  things,  “  a  surprisingly  large  num¬ 
ber  of  poorly-dressed,  poor-appearing  Catho¬ 
lics,  would  be  found  to  have  snug  balances,  even 
ample  fortunes.”  And  it  thus  concludes  its 
homily  under  this  head : 

But  besides  these  rich  people,  who  for  vari¬ 
ous  reasons  prefer  to  live  as  though  they  were 
poor,  and  live  among  the  poor,  and,  by  the  way, 
to  enjoy  whatever  worldly  advantages  belong 
to  the  condition  of  decimt  poverty — and  there 
are  some  such  advantages — there  Is  no  lack  of 
Catholics  who  are  unmistakably  ric  ■,  both  in 
their  income  and  their  style  of  living.  It  is 
doubtful  if  there  is  any  element  of  the  popula¬ 
tion  of  the  United  States  in  the  cities  who  are 
as  likely  to  attain  to,  and  to  preserve  when  at- 
Uiined,  a  fair  mediocrity  at  least  of  worldly 
prosperity,  as  the  Catholics.  For  in  addition 
to  the  result  of  a  respect  for  law,  and  of  sobri¬ 
ety  and  industry,  which  are  certainly  charac¬ 
teristic  of  church-going  Catholics,  loyalty  to 
the  marriage- tie,  repudiation  of  divorce,  and 
hence  perpetuity  of  family  connections,  are 
bound  to  tell  in  the  end,  even  in  a  worldly  way. 
At  the  present  rate  of  progress,  taking  all 
these  things  into  consideration,  it  is  not  unsafe 
to  predict  that  within  a  century,  the  Catholics 
will  be  the  “solid”  people  of  the  United  States. 

But  in  the  meantime  there  are  an  immense 
number  of  solid  Catholics  now.  Every  city  has 
them,  and  in  almost  every  profession  and  line 
of  business.  But  what  are  they  doing  besides 
attending  to  their  own  business  ?  To  do  even 
that,  is  of  course  a  very  good  thing  to  do  ;  but 
Catholics  profess  to  believe  that  they  are  bound 
to  do  even  more.  A  favorite  excuse  for  not  dis¬ 
playing  activity  in  good  works,  is  that  ecclesi¬ 
astics  will  not  permit  any  activity  on  the  port 
of  laymen  in  good  works  under  Catholic  aus¬ 
pices,  unless  they  themselves  have  all  or  near¬ 


ly  all  the  control.  But  how  many  who  offer 
this  excuse  have  ever  made  any  serious  effort 
and  been  thwarted  by  the  clergy.’  Catholic 
laymen  have  no  right  to  go  about  preaching 
the  Gospel— they  have  not  been  sent.  But  they 
not  only  have  a  right,  they  have  a  duty,  to  do 
all  that  their  education,  associations,  abilities, 
and  wealth,  will  enable  them  to  do  towards  the 
spread  of  Catholic  truth  and  towards  the  relig¬ 
ious  well-being  of  their  country. 

There  is  a  kind  of  false  shame  or  awkward¬ 
ness  among  the  Catholics  of  this  country,  or 
rather  among  those  who  enjoy  any  social  con¬ 
sideration,  which  recoils  from  any  public  iden¬ 
tification  vnth  religion.  A  Methodist,  or  Epis¬ 
copalian,  or  Pesbyterian  merchant,  banker,  or 
professional  man,  will  parade  the  streets  at  the 
call  of  his  Church,  carrying  a  banner  at  the 
head  of  a  column  of  Sunday-school  children,  or 
he  will  stand  in  front  of  the  court-house  or  the 
post-office,  and  sing  hymns  ;  he  will  do  any¬ 
thing  and  everything  that  his  conscience  tells 
him  to  be  good  to  do,  and  care  nothing  for  the 
opinion  of  the  world.  It  is  easy  to  ridicule  this, 
but  after  all,  it  shows  an  admirable  spirit  that 
might  well  be  taken  into  consideration  by  our 
Catholic  solid  men. 


The  Jewish  Messenger  has  some  “  Thoughts 
for  Atonement  Day”  (observed  on  Saturday 
last,  Oct.  9th),  which  will  serve  to  remind  the 
Christian  reader  that  the  sphitual  blindness 
which  has  happened  unto  Israel,  is  not  yet  tak¬ 
en  away.  The  synagogues  are  crowded  at  the 
New  Year  sers'ices  and  on  Atonement  Day,  but 
the  ordinary  Sabbath  services  of  the  synagogues 
are  much  neglected— hence  in  part  the  tone  of 
the  remarks  here  quoted  : 

No  principle  is  more  characteristic  of  Juda¬ 
ism  than  non- vicariousness.  It  has  neither 
meditator  nor  veil,  and  to  the  persistency  with 
which  it  has  refused  to  accept  the  Christian 
idea  of  vicariousness- salvation  through  an¬ 
other — can  be  traced  thp  practical  crucifixion 
of  the  Jewish  race  for  eighteen  centuries.  Yet 
it  does  seem  that  some  of  us  apparently  rely 
on  a  kind  of  vicarious  sacrifice,  embodied  not 
in  a  person,  but  in  a  festival.  If  the  Day  of 
Atonement  is  supposed  to  absolve  us  from  du¬ 
ties  and  responsibilities  as  Jews  throughout 
the  year,  it  is  an  error  as  mischievous  as  it  is 
deplorable.  , 

Now  we  know  it  is  impolitic  and  a  little  harsh 
to  criticise  great  numbers  of  Israelites  upon 
whom  New  Year’s  and  the  Atonement  exercise 
some  influence,  and  without  which  holidays 
they  would  sever  all  practical  association  with 
the  synagogue.  These  are  inflammable  times, 
and  it  might  be  urged  that  a  little  piety  is  bet¬ 
ter  than  none,  and  we  should  be  satisfied  with 
their  voluntary  acknowledgment  of  Judaism 
on  one  or  two  days  of  the  year,  in  the  hope 
that  they  may  be  induced  ultimately  to  return 
to  a  completer  and  more  logical  adherence.  At 
any  rate,  it  is  said  it  is  useless  to  scold— there¬ 
by  driving  them  away  for  all  time,  and  creating 
an  impression  that  Judaism  is  a  harsh,  unre¬ 
lenting  faith,  with  no  tenderness  and  compas¬ 
sion. 

To-day  the  festivals  are  subordinate  in  Juda¬ 
ism.  They  have  their  importance,  of  course, 
but  when  they  are  made  to  atone  for  Sabbath 
observance  and  for  the  Judaism  of  the  house¬ 
hold,  their  influence  is  hysterical,  and  not 
healthy.  Let  us  have  a  calm,  even-tempered 
religion,  not  a  transient  revivalism,  even  if 
synagogue  finances  suffer.  Year  after  year  the 
same  anomaly  continues.  Year  after  year  Yom 
Kippur  is  made  to  atone  for  a  violated  Sabbath, 
and  a  home  where  lovely  and  fragrant  Jewish 
sentiments  and  associations  are  trampled  under 
foot.  American  Israel  must  rise  above  such 
a  senseless  interpretation  of  its  faith,  which 
bruises  and  disfigures  Judaism.  Let  it  be  our 
mission  on  these  shores  to  strike  a  truer  and  a 
healthier  note.  Let  us  restore  the  Sabbath  to 
its  rightful  place  in  heart  and  life — the  Sabbath 
with  its  power  and  its  charm  and  its  inspira¬ 
tion.  Exaggerated  holiday  Judaism  is  simply 
froth  and  foam — see  what  noise  I  make  !  ex¬ 
claims  the  shallow  stream.  But  the  mighty 
ocean  is  silent.  And  the  Sabbath  is  that  migh¬ 
ty  sea,  upon  whose  breast  alone  our  treasure- 
ships  of  faith  can  confidently  sail  Godward  ! 


The  Churchman  confesses  to  sympathy  with 
“  the  modern  reaction  against  the  mechanical 
notion  that  a  correctly  formulated  creed  pos¬ 
sesses  magical  efficacy  in  saving  a  man” — 
which  reminds  us  that  this  “  reaction  ”  has 
been  much  bruited  before  now,  but  always,  so 
far  as  we  have  observed,  without  specifying  ex¬ 
actly  who  and  where  the  parties  are  that  make 
a  “  fetich  ”  of  their  creed.  So  far  as  we  have 
ever  heard  from  Presbyterian  pulpit  or  press, 
the  merely  intellectual  apprehension  of  the 
truth,  however  perfect,  all  goes  for  nothing 
when  the  heari  is  not  wrought  upon  and  radi¬ 
cally  changed.  But  we  quote  : 

J ustifleation  by  faith  has  too  often  been  con¬ 
ceived  as  meaning  that  by  mere  intellectual 
acceptance  of  certain  doctrines,  salvation  is 
wrought.  Though  the  Church  has  always  pro¬ 
tested  against  this  heresy,  something  near  akin 
to  it  has  leavened  Protestant  Christemiom  ever 
since  the  Reformation.  But  meanwhile  there 
are  signs  of  the  times  which  seem  to  indicate 
that  the  reactionary  movement  hue  erred  by 
excess.  Changes  are  being  rung  on  the  new 
shibboleth,  “  deed,  not  creed,”  until  one  begins 
to  long  for  a  little  of  the  old  zeal  for  orthodoxy 
which  has  become  so  discredited.  Many  Chris¬ 
tians,  notably  among  those  who  denominate 
themselves  “  liberal,’’  are  in  danger  of  forget¬ 
ting  one  self-evident  truth,  namely :  that  in  so 
far  as  a  creed  is  a  real  expression  of  belief,  it 
must  modify  the  whole  life. 

Can  it  be  a  matter  of  secondary  Importance 
whether  a  man  has  clearly  defineu  conceptions 
concerning  the  Fatherhood  of  God,  the  Incar¬ 
nation,  the  mission  and  work  of  the  Holy 
Spirit — whether  a  man  accepts  the  Resurrec¬ 
tion  of  Jesus  Christ  or  not?  These  new-fash¬ 
ioned  religionists  exclaim  “  Be  good,  that  is  the 
end  of  the  Gospel.”  But  can  you  reach  the 
end  without  making  the  beginning?  If  God 
has  revealed  certain  verities  that  man  may  in 
accepting  be  transformed  by  the  power  of 
these  truths  into  righteousness,  is  it  not  at 
least  presumptuous  to  fancy  that  a  man  can 
become  righteous  in  some  other  than  God’s 
appointed  way  ?  Zeal  for  orthodox  statement 
as  a  mere  intellectual  scheme,  is  a  very  poor 
and  unmeaning  sort  of  religious  zeal.  But  zeal 
for  orthodoxy  as  the  fountain  whence  flows 
righteousness,  as  the  statement  of  facts  which 
truly  apprehended  recreate  a  man  in  heari  and 
life,  this  is  a  much  truer  rationalism  than  much 
that  masquerades  under  that  dignified  name. 


The  Examiner  says  that  it  begins  to  look  as 
if  the  Missionary  Union,  at  . their  Detroit  meet¬ 
ing  two  years  ago  “  builded  better  than  they 
knew  ”  in  deciding  to  take  up  the  Congo  Mis¬ 
sion  : 

A  letter  from  Rev.  Henry  Richards,  one  of 
the  missionaries  transferred  to  the  Union  and 
located  at  Banza  Manteka,  the  third  in  the  line 
of  stations  leading  up  to  Stanley  Pool,  gives  a 
wonderful  account  of  a  religious  awakening  of 
which  his  station  is  the  centre.  His  letter  is 
dated  August  6th,  in  which  he  describes  the 
revival  as  bigdnning  with  the  conversion  of  a 
man  and  his  wife  more  than  a  year  ago.  After 
waiting  and  hoping  for  other  fruits  of  the  Di¬ 
vine  Spirit,  the  Pentecostal  power,  as  he 
came  as  he  had  never  seen  it  before  ;  “  The 
people  began  to  bring  out  their  idols  for  us  to 
burn,  and  to  cry  ‘What  must  we  do  to  be 
saved  ?  ’  There  was  much  opposition  and  perse¬ 
cution,  which  only  seemed  to  increase  the  spir¬ 
itual  power  ;  for  the  bitterest  enemies  and  the 
greatest  sinners  were  brought  under  conviction 
of  sin.  The  intijrcst  increased,  and  the  pe^le 
came  up  in  large  numbers  to  the  station.  T^he 
house  became  too  strait,  and  we  were  obliged 
to  hold  the  services  in  the  open  air,  and  have 
continued  to  «lo  so  up  to  the  present  time,  and 
we  have  more  than  seven  hundred  converts. 
The  glorious  fact  is  that  Banza  Manteka  is  no 
longer  a  heathen  country.” 


He  is  a  wise  man  who  knows  just  when  to 
cackle  and  how  much.— Dr.  C.  E.  Babb. 
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He  is  founding  it  kingdom  were  laid,  foundations  which  not  even 
5.  The  drops  of  ,  devils  could  make  to  tremble, 
are  the  price  He  j  “It  is  finished.”  “At  the  very  moment 
3,  and  the  dying  ^  when  for  the  hero  of  Judah  all  seems  lost,  His 
breast,  the  joyful  i  words  declare  that  all  is  won  and  accomplished. 
;hday  of  His  Zion.  [  Listen !  at  these  words  you  hear  fetters  burst, 
governs  the  world  and  prison  walls  are  falling  down ;  barriers  as 
the  greatest  mar-  high  as  heaven  are  overthrown,  and  gates 
limself  on  earth,  which  had  been  closed  for  thousands  of  years 
I  hands.”  again  move  on  their  hinges.  With  the  her- 

ddiers,  when  they  aldic  and  conquering  cry  It  is  finished.  He 
[is  garments  and  |  turned  once  more  to  the  world.  It  was  His 
idler  a  part ;  and  farewell  to  earth — a  farewell  such  as  beseemed 
•oat  was  without  the  Conqueror  of  death,  the  Prince  of  life,  the 
iroughout.  They  Governor  of  all  things.  He  then  withdrew 
lelves.  Let  us  not  Himself  entirely  into  connection  with  His  God, 
(Those  it  shall  be;  and  turned  His  face  to  Him  alone.” 
e  fulfilled  which  Two  closing  thoughts : 

mt  among  them,  i.  The  Cross  of  shame  is  to  us  the  symbol  of 
cast  lots.  These  glory  and  of  victory, 

1  did.”  The  word  2.  The  death  of  Jesus  was  for  the  life  of  the 
iluded  His  upper  world.  The  blood  which  stained  the  Cross  is 
rdle,  sandals,  and  that  which  can  wash  away  all  sin  and  guilt, 
oat  was  a  kind  of  Faith  in  Him  as  my  divine  substitute,  lifts  me 
skin,  and  usually  up  sonship  and  heirship, 
first  were  distrib-  <<  j}y  whose  stripes  ye  are  healed.” 


pra.vb:r  for  missions. 

A  suggestion  that  comes,  as  we  understand,  from 
Europe,  is  being  widely  adopted,  to  observe  during 
this  year  a  day  of  special  prayer  for  the  outpour¬ 
ing  of  the  Holy  Spirit  upon  all  Foreign  Missions. 
Tlie  American  Board  has  taken  the  following  ac¬ 
tion  on  the  matter : 

Resolved,  That  the  suggestion  of  a  day  for  spe¬ 
cial  prayer  throughout  the  Protestant  world  in  be¬ 
half  of  Foreign  Missions  meets  with  our  hearty  ap¬ 
proval,  and  we  take  the  liberty  of  naming  the  first 
Sunday  in  November  next,  the  7th  of  that  month, 
as  an  appropriate  time  for  such  observance.  We 
would  further  express  the  hope  that  all  Christian 
magazines,  and  especially  missionary  magazines 
in  different  languages,  will  unite  in  recommending 
the  observance  of  this  day  of  concerted  supplica¬ 
tion  for  the  universal  outpouring  of  the  Holy  Spir¬ 
it,  and  for  the  speedy  advancement  of  Christ’s 
kingdom  among  all  nations  and  peoples  of  the 
earth. 

The  day  named  by  tlie  American  Board  will  no 
doubt  be  generally  accepted.  The  Southern  Pres¬ 
byterian  Executive  Committee  of  Foreign  Missions 
has  adopted  the  following  minute : 

Resolved,  That  the  Executive  Committee  does 
heartily  sympathize  with  the  proposal  to  observe 
the  first  Sunday  in  November  as  a  day  of  special 
prayer  for  the  outpouring  of  the  Holy  Spirit  upon 
all  nations  and  the  speedy  advancement  of  the 
kingdom  of  Christ  on  the  earth.  The  Committee, 
as  far  as  its  infiuence  can  properly  extend,  would 
express  the  hope  that  at  each  of  our  mission  sta¬ 
tions,  and  among  all  the  friends  of  the  Mission 
work  at  home,  earnest  and  concerted  supplications 
may  be  offered  on  the  day  named  for  the  great  ob¬ 
ject  desired. 


To  LET— Ll(ht  and  cheerful  rooms  at  ISO  NasMO 
street,  corner  of  Spruce  street,  for  a  Benevolent  Boot*, 
tx,  er  Engraving,  or  Architectural  purposes,  or  for  Law 
Offices.  Apply  on  the  premises  to  O.  B.  Kinosbubt. 
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low  their  bright  example.  None  of  the  millions 
divided  by  authority  of  the  Surrogate’s  Court  can 
be  wrought  into  a  memorial  so  enduring  as  the 
lesson  of  right  living,  embodied  in  an  illustrious 
example,  and  thus  perpetually  transmitted  until 
the  last  of  the  race  shall  be  summonetl  from  the 
earth. 


Sanday,  Oct.  94,  188S. 


JESUS  CRUCIFIED. 


BOOK  AGENTS  WANTED  for 


PLATFORM  ECHOES 


The  I  .essou  :  John  xix.  17-30. 

IT.  .And  he  bearing  bis  cross  went  forth  into  a  place  called 
the  place  of  a  skull,  which  is  called  in  the  Hebrew  Oolgotha : 

18.  Where  ibey  crucified  him,  and  two  other  with  him,  on 
either  side  one.  and  Jesus  in  the  midst 
18.  And  Pila’e  wrote  a  title,  and  put  it  on  the  cross.  And 
the  writing  was,  jescs  of  kazareth  the  kiho  of  the  jews. 

ao.  This  title  then  read  many  of  the  Jews :  for  the  place 
where  Jesus  was  crucified  was  nigh  to  the  city :  and  it  was 
written  in  Hebrew,  and  Greek,  and  Latin. 

21.  Then  said  the  chief  priests  of  the  Jews  to  Pilate,  Write 
not.  The  King  of  the  Jews ;  but  that  he  said,  1  am  King  of 
the  Jews. 

22.  Pilate  answered.  What  I  have  written  I  have  written. 

23.  Then  the  soldiers,  when  they  bad  crucified  Jesus,  took 
bis  garments,  and  made  four  paiito,  to  every  soldier  a  part; 
and  also  his  coat :  now  the  coat  was  without  seam,  woven 
from  the  top  throughout. 

24.  They  said  therefore  among  themselves.  Let  us  not 
rend  it.  but  cast  lots  for  It,  whose  it  shall  be :  that  the 
Scripture  might  be  fulfilled,  which  salth.  They  parted  my 
raiment  among  them,  and  for  my  vesture  they  did  cast 
lots.  These  things  therefore  the  soldiers  did. 

25.  Now  there  stood  by  the  cross  of  Jesus  his  mother,  and 
his  mother’s  sister,  Mary  the  wife  of  Cleophas,  and  Mary 
Magdalene. 

26.  When  Jesus  therefore  saw  his  mother,  and  the  disci- 
pie  standing  by,  whom  he  loved,  he  salth  unto  his  mother. 
Woman,  behold  thy  son! 

21,  Then  salth  he  to  the  disciple.  Behold  thy  mother! 
And  from  that  hour  that  disciple  took  her  unto  his  own 
home. 

28.  After  this,  Jesus  knowing  that  all  things  were  now 
accomplished,  that  the  Scripture  might  be  fulfilled,  salth, 
I  thirst. 

28.  Now  there  was  set  a  vessel  full  of  vinegar ;  and  they 
filled  a  sponge  full  of  vinegar,  and  put  it  upon  hyssop,  and 
put  it  to  his  mouth. 

30.  When  Jesus  therefore  had  received  the  vinegar,  be 
said.  It  is  finished :  and  he  bowed  his  head,  and  gave  up 
the  ghost. 

By  ABBOTT  E.  KITTREDQE,  D.D. 

Golden  Text.— “  is  finighed.”— John  xix.  30. 

We  come  in  our  study  to  the  Crucifixion  of 
our  blessed  Lord,  and  as  we  read  the  verses 
and  meditate  upon  their  solemn  truths,  we  are 
reminded  of  those  lines  of  Dr.  Watts— 

“  When  I  survey  the  wondrous  Cross 
On  which  the  Prince  of  Glory  died. 

My  richest  gain  I  count  but  loss, 

And  pour  contempt  on  all  my  pride. 

“  See,  from  His  bead.  His  hands,  His  feet, 
Sorrow  and  love  flow  mingled  down. 

Did  e’er  such  love  and  sorrow  meet, 

Or  thorns  compose  so  rich  a  crown !  ” 

And  also  the  Passion  hymn  by  Venantius 
Fortunatus,  in  which  is  the  verse— 

“  Faithful  Cross !  Above  all  other 
One  and  only  noble  tree ! 

None  in  foliage,  none  in  blossom, 

None  in  fruit  thy  peers  can  be ; 

Sweetest  wood  and  sweetest  iron. 

Sweetest  weight  is  hung  on  thee.” 

The  account  of  the  Crucifixion  in  this  Gospel 
is  brief  and  condensed,  and  John  omits  all 
mention  of  Simon  of  Cyrene,  of  the  mockings 
by  the  Jews  and  Homan  soldiers,  the  repent¬ 
ance  and  faith  of  one  of  the  thieves,  the  offer 
of  the  myrrh  to  the  dying  One,  the  darkness 
for  three  hours,  the  rending  of  the  Temple  cur¬ 
tain,  and  the  testimony  of  the  Gentile  officer 
to  the  divinity  of  the  Crucified. 

Verse  17.  “And  He  bearing  His  Cross  went 
forth  into  a  place  called  the  place  of  a  Skull, 
which  is  called  in  the  Hebrew,  Golgotha.” 
Luke  says :  “And  when  thej’  were  come  to  the 
place  which  is  called  Calvary,”  Calvary  being 
the  Greek  translation  of  the  Hebrew  word 
‘  ‘  Golgotha.  ’  ’  There  has  been  much  discussion 
as  to  the  locality  of  the  Crucifixion,  some 
maintaining  that  tradition  is  correct,  and  that 
the  Church  of  the  Holy  Sepulchre  covers  the 
site;  others  that  it  was  probably  the  hill 
“Goath,”  outside  the  city  and  east  of  the 
Sheep  Gate ;  but  the  truth  is  that  we  can  never 
know  where  the  Cross  was  planted,  only  that 
it  was  somewhere  outside  the  city  walls  upon 
an  elevation,  and  close  to  a  public  thorough¬ 
fare  (Mark  xv.  29).  And  is  it  not  better  that 
we  are  in  ignorance  on  this  point,  for  if  the 
locality  were  known  it  would  surely  be  dese¬ 
crated  by  superstition,  and  the  mind  would  be 
diverted  from  the  stupendous  facts  of  the  Cru¬ 
cifixion  to  the  soil  in  which  the  accui-sed  tree 
rested. 

Verse  18.  “  Where  they  crucified  Him  and 
two  others  with  Him,  on  either  side  one,  and 
Jesus  in  the  midst.”  You  will  notice  that 
Luke  says  that  these  two  thieves  or  “  malefac¬ 
tors  ”  were  with  Jesus  in  the  procession  from 
the  court  room  to  the  place  of  execution  (Luke 
xxiii.  32),  and  he  also  gives  the  account  of  the 
repentance  of  one  of  them  (Luke  xxiii.  39-43). 
We  are  not  informed  whether  it  was  the  plan 
of  Pilate  or  of  the  Jews  that  Jesus  should  be 
if  it  was  Pilate’s 
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The  Legislation  of  the  Year. 

A  very  interesting  summary  of  legislation  in  the 
United  States  for  the  year  1885-1886  was  given  by 
Mr.  William  Allen  Butler  in  his  address  as  Presi¬ 
dent  before  the  annual  meeting  of  the  American 
Bar  Association  at  Saratoga  last  August.  The  ad¬ 
dress,  which  is  now  published  in  a  pamphlet,  re¬ 
views  the  legislation  of  Congress  and  of  sixteen 
States. 

Connecticut  has  prohibited  the  employment  of 
children  under  13  in  factories,  and  the  playing  of 
games  in  pool  or  billiard  rooms  by  minors  under 
16,  or  their  loitering  in  or  about  such  rooms.  Both 
Massachusetts  and  New  Hampshire  prohibited  by 
fine — $50  in  the  first  State  and  $20  in  the  second — 
the  selling  of  cigarettes  or  tobacco  in  any  form  to 
minors  under{16 ;  and  in  Massachusetts  the  penalty 
is  also  imposed  on  any  person,  except  the  parents 
or  guardian,  who  gives  the  prohibited  articles  to 
such  minor.  New  Hampshire  has  prohibited,  un¬ 
der  penalty  of  fine  and  imprisonment,  the  employ¬ 
ment  of  any  minor  to  sell  or  give  away  books,  mag¬ 
azines,  or  newspapers  devoted  to  the  publication  or 
illustration  of  stories  of  bloodshed,  lust,  or  crime. 
New  Jersey  forbids,  under  heavy  penalties,  the  em¬ 
ployment  of  children  under  12  for  singing,  playing 
on  musical  instruments,  or  any  other  like  calling 
to  be  followed  in  the  streets  and  highways.  Mary¬ 
land  has  enacted  a  cigarette  statute  similar  to  that 
of  Massachusetts.  Ohio  provides  against  the 
adulteration  of  candy,  and  Maryland  includes 
cakes  also.  Michigan  forbids  factory  employment 
as  to  children  under  10,  and  children  under  14  un¬ 
less  they  have  attended  school  for  at  least  four 
months  of  the  year  preceding  their  employment. 
It  also  requires  the  provision  of  seats  for  female 
employes  when  not  necessarily  engaged  in  active 
duties.  “The  Child  Labor  Bill”  in  New  York 
protects  children  from  being  overworked,  and 
Massachusetts  increases  the  penalties  for  seduc¬ 
tion  and  enticement,  and  raises  the  age  of  consent 
from  14  to  18. 

Massachusetts  makes  the  procurement  of  a 
fraudulent  divorce  a  crime  punishable  by  fine  or 
imprisonment,  and  requires  a  libellant  who  has 
moved  into  the  State  for  the  purpose  of  procuring 
a  divorce  to  have  a  residence  of  five  years.  New 
Jersey  fixes  the  term  at  three  years,  Maryland  at 
two  years.  New  York  permits  women  to  vote  at 
school  meetings,  and  they  are  made  eligible  to 
serve  as  Overseers  of  the  Poor  in  Massachusetts. 
Connecticut  requires  registration  of  the  intent  to 
marry,  and  Maryland  a  marriage  license  or  the 
publication  of  banns.  Soutli  Carolina  has  adopted 
the  rule  prevailing  in  some  other  States,  entitling 
a  husliand  to  the  same  sliare  of  a  deceased  wife's 
estate  that  a  widow  gets  out  of  the  estate  of  her 
husband.  Mississippi  makes  husbands  and  wives 
competent  witnesses  against  each  other  in  all  con¬ 
troversies  between  tliem.  There  has  now  been  in 
Mississippi  complete  removal  of  the  common  law 
di-sabilities  of  married  women. 

Georgia,  Kentucky,  Maryland,  Ohio,  and  Virgin¬ 
ia  prohibit  the  sale  of  morphine  or  any  of  its  salts, 
unless  in  scarlet  wrapping,  with  prescribed  label, 
and  New  Jersey  and  Michigan  have  also  made 
pliarmacy  and  the  practice  of  medicine  the  subject 
of  special  statutes,  and  in  Georgia  the  regulations 
extend  to  dentists.  Legislation  with  regard  to  ex¬ 
plosives  is  also  general.  Mississippi  [irotects 
travellers  who  do  not  smoke  by  providing  that  the 
payment  of  first-class  faros  shall  entitle  them  to 
first-class  passage,  which  is  defined  to  be  in  “any 
suitable  car  in  which  smoking  is  not  allowed.” 
Michigan  requires  full  and  equal  accommodations, 
facilities,  and  privileges  for  all  citizens  alike,  of 
every  race  and  color,  in  public  conveyances,  inns, 
restaurants,  barber  shops,  and  places  of  accommo¬ 
dation  or  amusement. 

Kentucky  punishes  professional  gamblers  by  fine 
or  imprisonment,  makes  the  offenders  infamous, 
and  disqualifies  them  from  voting  or  holding  of¬ 
fice.  Georgia  and  Mississippi  have  passed  local 
option  laws.  Ohio  has  levied  a  direct  tax  on  the 
proceeils  of  sales  of  liquor.  Rhode  Island  passed 


^PUBE  UNFERMENTED  WINE 

For  Commanion  Purposes. 

(Clear  and  fragrant.  Put  up  on  our  Fruit  Farms.  Refer- 
encea  given  If  wanted. 

SADPL  II.  DERBY  At  CO.,  Woodslde,  Delaware. 


THE  LAST  SUPPER— DEATH  OF  CHRIST. 

It  is  a  significant  fact  that,  reckoning  the 
aggregate  space  occupied  by  the  four  Gospels, 
nearly  one-sixth  of  the  whole  amount  is  occu¬ 
pied  with  the  account  of  the  twenty-four  hours 
beginning  with  the  last  supper  and  ending  with 
the  burial  of  Jesus.  There  is  no  day  in  all  Bi¬ 
ble  history  narrated  with  the  fulness  of  that 
day.  If  we  possessed  the  whole  life  of  Christ 
written  with  the  same  detail,  the  record  would 
occupy  one  hundred  and  eighty  volumes  as 
large  as  the  whole  Bible.  This  shows  that  in 
the  minds  of  the  sacred  writers,  the  death  of 
Christ  was  the  most  important  event  in  His 
history,  and  the  atonement  the  central  fact  \n 
the  Gospel  scheme.  The  story  of  Christ’s 
death  opens  at  midnight  after  the  supper.— 
Lesson  Commentary,  Vincent  and  Hurlbut. 


To  Uioae  who  are  using  the  ESTEY  ORGAN  no  word  of  pralM 
or  commendation  is  needed.  The  ESt^  PIANO  1*  Just  aa 
thortmgkln  made,  and  is  gaaraaUtd  to  give  as  go^  satisfaction 
as  the  Organ  has.  ESTEY  ORCiAN  CO.,  Brattleboro,  Vi 


THE  LADIES’  CHRISTIAN  UNION. 

The  Ladies’  Christian  Union  was  founded  more 
than  a  quarter  of  a  century  ago  out  of  an  accident. 
The  Rev.  Dr.  Heman  Dyer  had  occasion  to  hunt 
for  a  boarding-house  for  the  daughter  of  a  friend 
who  wished  to  spend  a  season  in  New  York.  He 
could  not  find  a  moderate-priced  house  within 
whose  surroundings  he  deemed  it  safe  to  leave  an 
unprotected  country  girl  with  more  confidence  and 
curiosity  than  worldly  wisdom.  It  was  not  that 
they  were  bad  in  fact,  so  much  as  that  they  were 
too  lax  and  free  in  their  rules  and  too  indiscrimi¬ 
nate  in  the  character  of  their  inmates,  and  the 
same  objection  existed  against  the  more  expensive 
houses.  He  happened  to  mention  this  matter  to 
Mrs.  Marshall  O.  Roberts,  a  lady  of  philanthropic 
leaning  and  liberal  spirit.  Mrs.  Roberts  carried 
it  among  her  friends.  The  subject  was  canvassed 
and  a  scheme  drawn  up  whose  result  was  the  or¬ 
ganization  of  a  home  for  young  women,  which  has 
made  little  noise  in  its  career,  but  done  a  deal  of 
good.  The  experiment  proved  successful  from  the 
start.  The  establishment  is  a  boarding-house  for 
young,  self-supporting,  unmarried  women,  where  a 
moderate  sum  procures  much  more  tdaborate  ac¬ 
commodations  and  conveniences  than  can  bo  ob¬ 
tained  at  the  ordinary  boarding-houses  of  the 
town.  The  average  rate  is  four  dollars  per  week, 
the  lowest  three  dollars,  and  the  highest  six  dol¬ 
lars.  The  restrictions  involved  by  the  rules  of  the 
house  are  not  onerous,  and  the  society  is  of  ready 
aid  to  its  tenants  in  obtaining  employment.  Pro¬ 
visions  are  also  made  for  transient  boarders  at  one 
dollar  a  day,  and  these  are  steadily  taken  advan¬ 
tage  of.  Vacancies  are  so  rare  among  the  regular 
boarders  that  applicants  have  frequently  to  be  de¬ 
nied.  The  home  is  at  North  Washington  Square 
and  Macdougal  street.  There  is  a  branch  home 
for  widows  and  elderly  women  at  Second  avenue 
and  Eighteenth  street.  The  workings  of  the  insti¬ 
tution  seem  to  be  admirable,  and  the  results  are 
certainly  effective,  for  their  inmates  now  number 
over  a  hundred.  Tte  list  of  managers  and  patrons 
includes  the  best  known  ladies  in  New  York,  and 
some  of  our  leading  professional  and  business  men 
are  on  the  advisory  committee.  Mrs.  Roberts,  who 
founded  the  Ladies’  Christian  Union,  was  also  the 
founder  of  the  Young  Women’s  Christian  Associ¬ 
ation,  which  recently  took  possession  of  their  now 
building  In  Fifteenth  street. 


THE  principle  that  goods  should  go  from 
manutacturer  to  the  consumer  ready  to  use. 
Is  admitted,  but  the  public  say  the  manufac¬ 
turer  may  not  put  In  good  stock.  Well  now 
try  us  for  that.  Our  materials  are  old  fash¬ 
ioned  and  they  are  good.  $1.36  per  gallon 
Ready  Mixed  Paint. 

The  F.  J.  NASH  M’F’G.  CO.,  Nyack,  New 
York.  Interetting  circulars  free.  If  your 
dealer  refuses  you  these  goods,  send  to  ns 
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SIXTY-SIXTH  SEHI-ANNUAL  STATEMENT, 
JULY,  1886. 


SUDDEN  DEATH. 

There  comes  to  every  house  iit  times  the 
great  shock  of  a  sudden  death.  Even  when 
there  has  been  sickness,  death  comes  sudden¬ 
ly,  and  we  are  not  prepared  for  it.  The  light 
is  gone  out  of  the  house ;  the  shadow  of  a  great 
affliction  settles  down  upon  it.  We  are  over¬ 
whelmed  witli  grief.  Earth  seems  very  small ; 
vanity  is  written  on  everything.  Life  does  not 
appear  to  be  worth  living.  In  our  calamity, 
we  too  would  die.  All  is  lost  and  gone.  To 
whom  then  shall  we  go  ? 

How  the  atheist  or  unbeliever  can  endure 
death,  we  cannot  imagine.  What  consolation 
have  tlicy  ?  what  solution  of  the  problems  of 
life  and  death  ?  There  is  left  to  them  the  cold¬ 
ness  f>f  tlie  grave,  the  darkness  of  despair. 
They  have  no  hope,  and  are  without  God ;  they 
can  settle  down  before  nothing  but  a  stoical 
philosophy.  Only  to  One  who  has  words  of 
eternal  life,  can  we  go  for  the  solution  of 
death,  for  comfort  in  our  affliction.  While  we 
are  dumb  because  of  our  loss,  we  are  also 
dumb  from  murmuring  “  Because  Thou  didst 
it.”  God  is  in  it.  “Though  the  earth  be  re¬ 
moved,  and  the  mountains  be  cast  into  the 
midst  of  the  sea,  He  is  our  refuge  and  strength 
— a  very  present  help  in  trouble  ” ;  and  we  hear 
His  voice  saying  “  Be  still,  and  know  that  I  am 
God.”  We  flee  to  this  refuge.  God  is— eter¬ 
nal,  almighty,  unchangeable.  God  is  wise :  He 
makes  no  mistakes.  God  is  good,  and  doeth 
all  things  well.  God  is  love,  and  love  has  been 
in  all  our  affliction.  “  Prec  ious  in  the  sight  of 
the  Lord  is  the  death  of  His  saints.”  Even 
this  death,  so  grievous  to  us,  has  given  delight 
to  Him,  and  was  for  the  good  of  our  beloved 
and  for  our  good.  God  is  our  Father  in  Heav¬ 
en,  and  “Like  as  a  father  pitieth  his  children, 
so  the  Lord  pitieth  them  that  fear  Him.  He 
knoweth  our  frame :  He  remembereth  that  we 
are  dust.” 

With  these  thoughts,  we  can  .say  with  Job 
when  stripped  of  all :  “  Thougli  He  slay  me,  yet 
will  I  trust  in  Him.”  With  Eli  we  exclaim  “  It 
is  the  Lord :  let  Him  do  what  seemeth  Him 
good.”  Better  than  all,  we  rest  in  the  love  of 
Christ,  who  when  drinking  the  bitter  eup  of 
our  sins  offered  that  supreme  prayer  “  Not 
My  will,  but  Thine  be  done,”  and  make  this 
prayer  ours.  We  hear  His  voice  saying  “  I  am 
the  Besurrection  and  the  Life.”  That  which 
we  call  death  from  the  earthly  side,  we  see  to 
be  eternal  life  from  the  heavenly  side.  Then 
we  begin  to  plan  with  reference  to  the  truth 
that  we  shall  go  to  him,  although  he  shall  not 
return  to  us.  Now  too,  perhaps,  we  are  in  a 
frame  to  look  back  over  the  dear  life  gone 
from  earth,  and  see  it  in  its  fulness  of  beauty 
as  we  could  not  see  it  day  by  day ;  and  to  bless 
God  for  it,  and  all  the  memories  we  have 
of  it;  and  to  say  with  Job  “The  Lord  gave, 
and  the  Lord  hath  taken  away.  Blessed  be 
the  name  of  the  Lord !  ”  As  blessed  in  the 
taking  away  as  in  the  giving!  Such  thoughts 
come  to  us  in  connection  with  the  call  of  a 
swift  messenger  to  go  at  once  to  the  house  of 
mourning.  In  all  the  afflictions  of  his  people, 
the  pastor  is  afflicted ;  but  often  they  become 
personal  when  one  is  taken  for  whom  he  has 
come  to  have  a  peculiar  affection. 

Thus  suddenly  w’as  called  home  to  heaven 
from  one  of  the  most  beautiful  homes  on 
earth,  on  Saturday  morning.  Sept.  18th,  Hon. 
John  P.  Hogarth  of  Monroe,  Mich.  He  was 
born  in  Geneva,  N.  Y.,  April  9th,  1820— the 
youngest  brother  of  Bev.  William  Hogarth, 
D.D.,  of  Geneva.  As  a  boy,  he  was  quiet,  stu¬ 
dious,  and  reticent— a  student  of  the  old  Gene¬ 
va  Academy,  which  has  sent  out  not  a  few  men 
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CASH  CAPITAL, .  .  .  . 

RescFYe  Preniiuni  Fund,  - 
Reserve  for  Unpaid  Losses  and 
Claims,  .  .  .  .  . 

Net  Surplus, . 

CASH  ASSETS,  -  -  - 


SUMMARY  OF  ASSETS. 

Cask  In  Banka  . 

Bonda  and  Alortgagea,  being  firat  lien 

on  Real  Eatate . 

United  Statea  Stocka  (market  Talne).. 
Bank  and  Railroad  Stocka  &  Bonda 

(market  value) . 

State  and  City  Bonda  (market  valne). 
Loana  on  Stocka,  payable  on  demand. 

Intereat  due  on  l«t  July,  1880 . 

Premtuma  nncolleeted  and  In  hands 

of  Agents . 

Real  Estate .  . 


$190,608  B» 

743,300  0$ 
9,909,607  06 

1,733,040  00 
990,000  06 
130,000  00 
109,394  76 

990.046  or 
1,304,113  01 


Total . $7,698,401  $1 

CHAS.  J.  MARTIN,  President. 

D.  A.  HEALD,  Tice'President. 

J.  H.  WASHBURN,  V.  P.  &  See’y. 


T.  B.  wm.yi.  L.  BItiELOW,  E.  0.  SHOW  jr.,  Asst  Soe'i. 


could  weaken.  The.painting  is  made  up  of  a 
few  simple  touches,  but  it  will  ever  be  precious 
to  the  Church  in  all  ages.  “Now  there  stood 
by  the  Cross  of  Jesus,  His  mother.  ”  The  sword 
is  piercing  her  soul  now  (Luke  ii.  35),  and  with 
a  sorrow  too  deep  for  words,  with  a  sympathy 
for  her  dying  Son  which  was  expressed  in  her 
fixed  gaze  upon  Him,  she  stood  close  to  the 
Cross.  At  first  with  the  other  women  she  stood 
afar  off  (Matt,  xxvii.  55,  56),  but  as  His  suffer¬ 
ings  increased,  she  drew  nearer,  impelled  by  a 
mighty  love.  With  her,  watching  in  tears  and 
prayers,  were  her  sister,  Salome,  Mary  the 
wife  of  Cleopas,  and  Mary  Magdalene  (Matt, 
xxvii.  56 ;  Mark  xv,  40,  xvi.  1 ;  Luke  xxiv.  10). 

“  When  Jesus  ,therefore,  saw  His  mother,  and 
the  Disciple  standing  by  whom  He  loved,  He 
saith  to  His  mother.  Woman,  behold  thy  Son. 
Then  saith  He  to  the  Disciple,  Behold  thy  mo¬ 
ther.  And  from  that  hour,  that  Disciple  took 
her  unto  his  own  home.”  Why  did  He  not 
call  her  by  the  endearing  name  of  “  mother  ”  ? 
Ans.— Because  He  did  not  wish  to  expose  her 
to  the  notice  and  the  insults  of  His  enemies. 
But  He  was  leaving  her,  and  He  would  place 
her  in  the  care  of  His  dearest  eartlily  friend, 
one  who  would  be  to  her  a  support,  a  defender, 
a  comforter,  and  so  in  the  words  to  John,  “  Be¬ 
hold  thy  mother,”  He  commends  him  to  the 
materual  blessing,  which  had  been  to  Himself 

Surely  we  have 
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Sixty-seventh  Semi-amnial  Statement,  showing  the 
condition  of  the  Company,  Jan.  1,  1886. 

Cash  Capital,  •  -  -  •$1,000,000  0# 

Reserve  for  Re-insorance,  •  890,812  98 

Reserve  for  all  other  Liabilities,  148,170  88 

Net  Surplus,  ...  •  445,651  97 

Total  Assets,  •  •  •  .$2,479,184  18 

SUMMARY  OF  ASSETS. 

United  States  Bonds  (par  value  $1,826,000) . $1,676,161  24 

Bonds  and  Mortgages,  being  first  liens  on  Im¬ 
proved  Beal  Estate  in  the  cities  ot  New  York 

and  Brooklyn  .  SS 

Cash  in  Office  and  on  deposit .  100,382  89 

Railroad  First  Mortgage  Bonds .  4«I,W6  M 

State  and  City  Bonds .  W,584  M 

Bank  and  Trust  Company  Stocks .  B4,W  60 

Railroad  Stock .  16,800  00 

C^h  in  hands  of  Agents,  in  course  ot  transmis¬ 
sion,  and  uncollected  Office  Premiums .  126,814  If 


An  Estate  «  birh  Lawyers  rannot  divide. 

The  .Journal  of  Commerce  says  there  is  a  grow¬ 
ing  uncertainty  in  regard  to  the  disposition  of 
estates  by  last  will  and  testament.  If  the  docu¬ 
ment  is  carefully  drawn,  and  the  provisions  insert¬ 
ed  without  a  legal  flaw  in  the  language  or  execu¬ 
tion,  there  is  always  the  question  of  mental  sound¬ 
ness,  and  beyond  this  of  "  undue  influence”  on  the 
part  of  some  one  who  is  benefited  by  it  at  the  ex¬ 
pense  of  a  greedy  kinsman.  The  temptation  to 
contest  the  probate  is  always  very  great  if  the 
estate  is  large,  since  if  the  will  can  be  broken  the 
gain  to  ttie  contestants  is  likely  to  be  considerable, 
and  if  it  is  so  constructed  ns  to  stand,  on  the  last 
appeal,  they  hope  for  a  compromise  in  the  course 
of  the  struggle,  that  will  add  something  to  their 
coffers. 

The  absolute  right  of  one  who  has  accumulated 
an  estate  to  dispose  of  it  as  he  will,  which  was 
once  wholly  unquestioned,  even  when  lie  is  fully 
competent  to  express  his  wislies  in  such  a  testa¬ 
ment,  has  been  restricted  in  various  ways  by  statute 
for  many  years,  and  the  tendency  botli  in  law  and 
public  opinion  is  in  favor  of  still  further  interfer¬ 
ence  with  arbitrary  bequests.  If  a  man  really  has 
his  heart  set  on  doing  some  particular  work  of 
benevolence  with  his  earnings,  he  cannot  bo  sure 
that  his  purpose  will  prove  effectual  unless  he  ap¬ 
propriates  it  in  his  lifetime.  Instead  of  any  im¬ 
provement  in  the  stability  of  wills,  especially  of 
such  as  divert  a  large  portion  of  the  estate  from 
the  natural  channels  of  descent,  this  tendency  to 
render  void  such  bequests,  is  likely  to  increase. 

It  Is  not  especially  sad  to  leave  a  meagre  bank 
account  and  empty  pockets,  where  this  is  not  the 
result  of  thriftlessness  and  dissipation.  The  Model 
of  the  race  left  no  material  property  save  the  rai¬ 
ment  He  wore  to  His  death,  which  was  divided  at 
the  seams  into  four  pieces  by  His  executioners ; 
and  His  vesture  woven  whole,  for  which  they  cast 
lots.  But  He  left  a  name,  a  character,  an  infiu¬ 
ence,  which  is  the  world’s  greatest  treasure  to-day, 
and  will  be  increasingly  valuable  as  the  centuries 
come  and  go,  to  the  end  of  time. 

So  he  who  is  poorest  in  the  world’s  goods  may 
still  have  something  to  leave  of  Inestimable  value 
to  those  who  follow  him.  Elijah’s  mantle  drop¬ 
ping  from  his  shoulders  as  he  entered  the  celestial* 
chariot,  became  in  the  hands  of  his  successor  a 
mighty  instrument  for  working  wonders,  although 
it  seemed  but  a  woni  piece  of  cloth.  This  is  a  par¬ 
able  to  us  of  the  value  of  a  noble  life  that  has  gone 
before.  In  its  influence  on  successive  generations. 
The  frail  casket  in  which  it  rendered  such  loving 
service  to  God  and  humanity,  is  all  that  to  sensual 
eyes  remains  of  the  departed,  and  even  this  is  soon 
to  be  buried  out  of  sight.  But  the  unseen  Presence 


Accrued  Interest. 
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BSNJAimr  S.  'WALOOTT,  FrsiiAe&t. 

I.  BEMSEN  LANE,  Vloe-Pres’t  and  Sec’7. 

CHARLES  L.  ROE.  i  Ass’t  Seoretartes- 
CHARLE8  A.  SHAW,  j  *  oeorotanos. 


crucified  in  such  company 
idea,  then  his  purpose  was  to’  mock  the  chief 
priests,  but  if  it  was  a  suggestion  of  the  Jews, 
then  the  design  was  an  added  insult  to  Jesus 
of  Nazareth.  Punishment  by  crucifixion  was 
not  only  the  most  degrading,  but  the  most 
painful.  Cicero  speaks  of  it  “  as  a  most  cruel 
and  abominable  punishment,”  and  it  was, 
therefore,  infiicted  only  on  slaves  and  the 
vilest  criminals.  The  arms  were  tied  with 
ropes  to  the  cross-beam,  and  the  hands  and 
feet  were  fastened  to  the  wood  by  nails.  The 
dying  was  very  slow,  and  was  caused  by  a 
gradual  exhaustion  of  the  physical  powers, 
the  pain  being  intensified  by  terrible  thirst 
and  inflammation.  As  a  rule,  the  crucified  lin¬ 
gered  about  twelve  hours,  though  sometimes 
tlie  agony  was  prolonged  much  longer.  The 
custom  of  the  Romans  was  to  leave  the  bodies 
hanging  on  the  cross  until  they  were  devoured 
by  the  birds,  but  the  Jews  always  took  the 
bodies  down  after  death. 


a  joy  for  thirty-three  years, 
here  a  beautiful  illustration  of  the  duty  of 
honoring  our  parents,  and  especially  the  mo¬ 
ther,  whose  love  is  a  type  of  the  God-love. 

“  In  that  mourning  group  you  see  only  the 
first  divinely  quickened  germs  of  the  future 
kingdom  of  the  divine  sufferer.  Strange 
enough,  with  one  exception,  all  of  them  are 
females ;  the  strong  are  fled,  the  weak  main¬ 
tain  their  ground;  the  heroes  despair,  the 
timid,  who  did  not  presume  to  promise  any¬ 
thing,  overcome  the  world.  If  the  man’s  is 


(Fire)  Insurance  Co^ 

OrriCM,  ( New  York,  100  Broadwar. 

Continental  'Brooklyn,  oor.  Court  and  Montagu*  St*.. 

Buildings :  (  and  No.  106  Broadway,  E.  D. 
Reserve  for  relnsantnc*  (Fire  Bisks)  $9,969,458  $6 

“  “  »  (Inland  Bisks)  55,969  WS 

Reserve  ample  ftor  all  claim* .  553,171  BS 

Capital  paia  in  in  caalt .  1,060,000  $6 

Net  Surplus .  X,358,876  $S 

Total  Assets,  Jan.  1st,  1886 . $5,177,47$  $6 

ThlsCompany  conducts  it*  business  under  tb*  restrlO" 
tlons  el  the  New  York  Safety  Fund  Law.  Tit*  two  Safbtp 
Ponds  now  amount  to  $1,900,000. 
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THEODORE  I.  HUSTEU  CHARLES  H.  BOOTH, 
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JAMES  FRASER,  WM.  A.  SLATER, 

HIRAM  BARNEY,  LAWRENCE  TUBNUBB, 

WILLIAM  O.  LOW. 

A.  M.  KIRBY,  See.  Local  Department. 

B.  C.  TOWNSEND,  See.  Agency  Department. 

CHAS.  H.  DUTCHEB,  See.  Brooklyn  Depmrtmmt. 


Clergymen  and  Work. 

The  Kev.  Dr.  B.  Heber  Newton  said  “  the  clergy¬ 
man  to-day  has  to  meet  all  the  problems  of  the 
hour.  He  has  to  know  evei-ythlng.”  The  Sun 
adds :  There  are  genuine  cases  of  nervous  prostra¬ 
tion,  but  still  there  is  a  good  deal  of  humbug  about 
it  in  so  far  as  it  is  supposed  to  be  produced  by  ex¬ 
cessive  work.  The  clergyman  of  sixty  years  ago, 
in  all  the  older  communities  in  this  country,  used 
his  brain  a  good  deal.  To  begin  with,  he  was  a  j 
scholar,  or  at  least  lie  was  more  likely  'to  be  one 
than  the  average  clergyman  of  to-day.  He  knew 
Latin  and  Greek  well,  and  was  learned  in  Hebrew, 
and  he  knew  thoroughly  the  theology  and  history 
of  his  denomination.  He  went  about  among  his 
people  more  than  clergymen  are  able  to  do  now, 
but  he  also  had  more  time  to  devote  to  scholar¬ 
ship.  He  had  no  vacation  whatever,  as  a  rule,  and 
did  not  feel  the  need  of  any.  He  preached  what 
Dr.  Newton  calls  “  dry,  doctrinal  theology,”  but 
he  believed  in  it.  The  old-school  Protestant  cler¬ 
gyman  was  a  much  more  important  figure  in  the 
general  life  of  the  community  than  his  successors 
are.  That  life  was  simpler,  to  be  sure,  than  that 
of  the  present;  but  on  the  other  hand,  the  division 
of  labor  was  not  then  so  marked,  and  the  activity 
of  the  old-fashioned  clergyman  was  fully  as  far 
reaching  and  beneficent  as  that  of  the  modem 
clergyman.  His  salary’ was  smaller,  but  perhaps 
the  work  he  did  to  earn  it  was  as  severe.  We 
doubt  if  the  old-fashioned,  substantial  learning  is 
as  common  among  American  Protestant  clergy¬ 
men  now  as  It  used  to  be.  Perhaps  one  reason  is 
that  many  of  them,  like  Dr.  Newton,  think  that 
the  clergyman  “has  to  know  everything.”  The 
result  in  many  cases  must  be  a  tendency  to  super¬ 
ficiality.  A  clergyman  who  “  has  to  know  every¬ 
thing  ”  will  be  likely  to  cram  his  brain  with  more 
things  than  he  can  hold,  in  his  endeavor  to  keep 
up  with  the  times  and  to  give  his  hearers  every 
Sunday  something  fresher  than  “  the  old,  dry,  doc¬ 
trinal  theology  ” ;  but  because  this  brings  on  cere¬ 
bral  indigestion,  he  has  no  reason  to  believe  that 
he  uses  his  brain  more,  or  to  better  effect,  than 
the  elder  race  of  clergymen,  who  perhaps  thought 
as  much  and  knew  as  much,  and  who  kept  their 
churches  open  all  the  year  round. 


This  mode  of  execu¬ 
tion  was  abolished  by  Constantine. 

"Verses  19-22.  “And  Pilate  wrote  a  title  and 
put  it  on  the  Cross.  And  the  writing  was  Je¬ 
sus  of  Nazareth  the  King  of  the  Jews.”  This 
was  intended  by  Pilate  as  a  mockery  and  as 
He  did  not  mean  by  it 


Verses  28,  29.  “After  this,  Jesus  knowing 
that  all  things  were  now  accomplished,  that 
the  Scripture  might  be  fulfilled,  saith,  I  thirst. 
Now  there  was  set  a  vessel  full  of  vinegar ;  and 
they  filled  a  sponge  with  vinegar,  and  put  it 
upon  hyssop,  and  put  it  to  His  mouth.”  We 
are  not  to  understand  from  verse  ‘28  that  the 
Saviour,  for  the  purpose  of  fulfilling  prophecy 
(Psa.  Ixlx.  ’22)  uttered  the  words  “I  thirst,” 
but  that  at  this  moment  His  thirst  became  in¬ 
tense,  and  His  cry  was  the  fulfilment  of  Scrip¬ 
ture.  At  the  beginning  of  His  sufferings  He 
had  refused  to  accept  the  stupefying  mixture 
which  was  offered  Him  (Matt,  xxvii.  34,  Mark 
XV.  23),  but  now  He  has  passed  through  the 
atoning  sacrifice.  He  has  purchased  redemp¬ 
tion  by  bearing  the  sins  of  the  world,  and  He 
may  receive  the  simple  soothing  drink  of  the 
vinegar-wine  to  alleviate  His  burning  thirst. 
The  words 


the  keenest  sarcasm, 
that  he  regarded  the  Crucified  One  as  guilty  of 
making  any  political  claim  for  himself,  or  as 
worthy  of  death,  but  by  this  title  on  the  Cross 
he  would  show  the  Jews  that  they  were  respon¬ 
sible  for  the  death  of  an  innocent  man.  “  This 
title  then  read  many  of  the  Jews,  for  the  place 
where  Jesus  was  crucified,  was  nigh  to  the 
city ;  and  it  was  written  in  Hebrew  and  Greek 
and  Latin.”  These  were  the  three  great  lan¬ 
guages  of  the  world.  The  Hebrew  was  the 
language  of  the  Jew,  the  language  of  relig¬ 
ious  worship.  The  Greek  had  become  known 
through  Grecian  philosophy,  and  represented 
more  than  any  other  language  the  culture  of 
the  day;  while  the  Latin  was  the  language 
which  represented  the  Homan  Empire,  the 
medium  of  her  governmental  life,  and  so  the 
language  of  law,  for  the  power  of  Homan  leg¬ 
islation  was  felt  everywhere. 

“  Then  said  the  chief  priests  of  the  Jews  to 
Pilate,  Write  not  tiie  King  of  the  Jews,  but 
that  He  said  I  am  King  of  the  Jews.”  They 
felt  the  mockery  of  Pilate ;  they  were  stung  by 
the  keenness  of  his  sarcasm,  for  if  the  title 
were  literally  true,  then  it  proved  them  to  be 
guilty  of  treason  to  the  prophecies  and  to 
their  own  national  future. 

“  Pilate  answered.  What  I  have  written,  I 
have  written.”  Had  he  changed  the  title  in 
accordance  with  the  Jewish  request,  then  the 
words  would  have  signified  that  Jesus  was 
guilty  of  sedition,  and  so  executed  by  the  sen¬ 
tence  of  the  Homan  governor,  whereas  Pilate 
seeks  to  roll  the  responsibility  on  the  con¬ 
sciences  of  the  chief  priests  and  rulers  of  the 
Jews.  “  God  so  ordered  it  that  this  title  should 
be  written  in  the  three  then  most  known 
tongues,  intimating  thereby  that  Jesus  Christ 
should  be  a  Saviour  to  all  nations,  and  not  to 
the  Jews  only;  and  also  that  every  nation 
should  hear  in  their  own  tongue  the  wonderful 
works  of  the  Bedeemer.  ”  “  Yes,  He  is  a  King ! 


of  mark.  He  was  married  in  185' 

Sarah  E.  Field  of  Geneva,  and  after  her  death 
in  18(54,  to  Miss  Sarah  Conant  of  Monroe.  He 
pursued  a  successful  career  as  a  merchant  and 
banker,  first  in  Geneva,  and  afterwards  in  San 
Francisco,  New  York  city,  and  Detroit,  taking 
up  his  residence  ten  years  ago  at  Monroe. 

During  the  first  Administration  of  General 
Grant,  he  was  appointed  United  States  Bank 
Examiner  for  Michigan,  which  office  he  filled 
at  his  death.  He  was  a  model  officer,  and  his 
books  were  the  perfection  of  neatness  and  or¬ 
der.  Careful  of  the  reputation  of  the  banks,  he 
was  at  the  same  time  exhaustive  and  unswerv¬ 
ing  in  his  examinations.  Having  millions  un- 


‘upon  hyssop,”  mean  that  they 
placed  the  saturated  sponge  on  a  stalk  of  the 
hyssop  bush. 

Verse  30.  “  When  Jesus  therefore  had  re¬ 

ceived  the  vinegar.  He  said  It  is  finished ;  and 
He  bowed  His  head,  and  gave  up  the  ghost.” 
The  moistening  His  lips  with  the  vinegar  gave 
Him  power  to  speak  these  dying  words. 

“It  is  finished.”  "What was  finished?  An¬ 
swer: 

1.  His  suffering  was  ended.  All  that  the  ha¬ 
tred  of  His  enemies  could  do,  had  been  done ; 
the  weary  life  was  behind  Him,  and  glory  was 
before  Him. 

2.  The  eternal  counsel  was  accomplished  in 
Him ;  the  work  for  which  He  became  incarnate 
was  completed.  He  had  been  obedient  unto 
death  (Phil.  ii.  8). 

3.  All  the  types  and  prophecies  were  fulfilled 
in  His  suffering  and  death  (Luke  xviii.  31,  xxii. 
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“/  MUST  DIE  TO  WIN." 

This  is  a  common  expression,  one  used  perhm>$ 
most  frequently  as  an  objection  to  the  ordinary 
Life  plan.  “  It  is  an  excellent  form  of  provlaloB 
for  the  family,  but  I  must  die  to  win,” 

YOU  MAY  LIVE  AND  WIN. 

This  refers  to  the  Endowment  plan,  which  meet$ 
the  above  objection.  Take,  for  instance,  a  polloj 
payable  to  yourself  10,  15,  or  20  years  hence.  Say 
you  die  before  the  termination  of  the  period :  your 
family  wins.  You  survive  the  period ;  the  policy 
becomes  at  once  a  provision  for  your  own  odvana* 
Ing  years.  You  have  lived  and  won. 


4.  Hedemption  was  finished,  the  law  was 
honored,  justice  was  satisfied,  the  gates  of  hell 
were  shut,  and  the  heavenly  home  was  secured 
for  believing  souls. 

“  Nothing  either  great  or  small 
Bemains  for  me  to  do. 

Jesus  died  and  paid  it  all. 

Yes,  all  the  debt  I  owe.” 

5.  The  foundations  of  the  new  and  spiritual 


THE  MANHATTAN' 8^' 

Nev}  Plan  meets  the  case, 
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THE  ACTION  OF  THE  AMERICAN  BOARD. 

The  action  of  the  American  Board  during  its 
recent  session  at  Des  Moines,  which  will  at¬ 
tract  special  attention  everywhere,  was  that 
which  related  to  the  right  and  the  duty  of  the 
Prudential  C!ommittee  to  reject  candidates  for 
missionary  service  who  hold  the  notion  of  a 
probation  after  death.  The  position  of  the 
Committee  on  the  general  point  of  responsibil¬ 
ity,  is  well  stated  in  the  practical  rule  which 
has  been  in  operation  for  more  than  a  genera¬ 
tion,  and  which  is  embodied  in  these  words : 

The  Board  does  not  assume  to  decide  upon  the 
fitness  of  an  individual  to  be  a  minister  of  the  Gos¬ 
pel  ;  but  it  is  their  duty  to  decide,  and  that  inteili- 
gently,  on  his  original  and  continued  fitness  to  be 
sustained  by  the  funds  conimitled  to  their  dispos¬ 
al  as  a  missionary  to  the  heathen.  .  .  .  The  con¬ 
tributors  to  the  funds  for  Foreign  Missions  de¬ 
mand  more  evidence  of  faithfulness  in  the  preach¬ 
ing  of  the  Gospel  than  can  possibly  be  in  posses¬ 
sion  even  of  the  permanent  ecclesiastical  bodies 
scattered  over  our  country,  and  they  wili  hold  the 
Prudential  Committee  and  the  Board  responsible 
for  seeing  that  no  part  of  their  eontributions  goes 
for  the  propagation  of  error,  either  in  doctrine  or 
In  practice. 

The  recent  decisions  of  the  Committee  to  the 
effect  that  persons  holding  the  new  theory  of 
probation  do  not  give  evidence  of  “  original 
and  continued  fitness  ”  to  be  sustained  by  the 
Board  as  its  missionaries  to  the  heathen,  was 
adopted  for  substance.  As  to  the  theory  itself, 
it  was  affirmed  as  a  tendency  of  the  age  to  be 
positively  subversive  in  its  infiuence  upon  the 
churches,  both  abroad  and  at  home.  The  Com¬ 
mittee  were  also  approved  in  their  efforts  to 
guard  the  Board  against  this  tendency,  and 
were  instructed  to  exercise  the  same  degree  of 
caution  in  the  future.  If  we  may  judge  from 
the  telegraphic  reports  of  the  very  strong  and 
earnest  utterances  of  many  speakers,  the  posi¬ 
tion  thus  assumed,  which  is  in  conformity  with 
all  precedent,  will  be  unequivocally  approved 
by  an  immense  majority  of  the  constituency  of 
the  Board. 

At  the  same  time,  considerable  stress  was 
laid  by  some  speakers  on  the  proposition  that 
the  American  Board  is  not  a  “theological 
court,”  and  it  was  urged  that  coses  involving 
doctrinal  questions  of  a  serious  character 
should  be  remitted  rather  to  an  ecclesiastical 
council  for  settlement.  The  resolution  to  this 
effect  adopted  at  the  close  of  the  discussion, 
may  have  been  intended  as  a  partial  retraction 
from  the  position  previously  taken;  it  may 
have  sprung  from  a  desire  to  sustain  in  due 
force  the  rights  supposed  to  be  inherently 
vested  in  such  councils ;  it  may  have  originat¬ 
ed  in  a  desire  among  the  special  friends  of  the 
Board  to  relieve  it  from  a  task  involving  diffi¬ 
cult  and  delicate  responsibiiity  by  laying  that 
task  on  other  shoulders.  Possibly  all  of  these 
considerations  may  have  combined  to  induce 
the  adoption  of  this  suppiementary  resolution. 
We  wait  for  further  evidence. 

It  is  not  easy  to  see  how  these  apparently  in¬ 
congruous  deliverances  are  to  be  harmonized 
in  practice.  If  another  representative  of  the 
New  Theology  shall  present  himself  as  a  can¬ 
didate  for  missionary  service,  will  the  Pruden¬ 
tial  Committee  exercise  “  the  same  caution  in 
the  future  ”  as  they  have  exercised  in  the  past, 
and  pronounce  adversely  on  his  “  original  and 
continued  fitness  ”  for  the  work,  as  the  Board 
has  formally  approved  them  for  doing?  Or 
will  it  remit  the  next  c€ise  to  a  theologicai 
council,  and  send  forth,  or  refuse  to  send  forth, 
the  erratic  candidate,  according  as  such  a  coun¬ 
cil  may  decide  to  be  best  ?  In  the  latter  in¬ 
stance,  who  will  call  the  council,  and  how,  and 
with  what  measure  of  authority  shall  the  coun¬ 
cil  act  when  called  ?  Should  the  candidate  be 
already  a  minister  in  good  standing  in  some 
association,  though  he  be  an  errorist  on  the 
point  in  question,  on  what  ground  can  an  ejr 
parte  council  proceed  to  consider  and  decide 
again  upon  his  theological  soundness  ?  Should 
such  a  council,  itself  infected  with  this  error, 
advise  the  Board  to  commission  him,  how  far 
would  the  Board  be  bound  by  such  advice  when 
contrary  both  to  past  decisions,  to  the  recent 
action,  and  to  its  own  strong  convictions? 
These  be  troublous  queries. 

One  thing  is  specialiy  noticeable  in  this  his¬ 
toric  discussion.  Those  who  opposed  the  ac¬ 
tion  taken,  seem  to  have  exhausted  the  capa¬ 
bility  of  language  in  their  endeavor  to  minify 
the  mischievous  little  dogma  whose  right  to 
recognition  they  were  maintaining.  It  was 
described  as  a  mere  dogma,  a  mere  opinion,  a 
mere  secondary  matter,  a  mere  matter  of  spec¬ 
ulation,  a  minor  matter  of  doctrine,  an  outside 
matter,  something  not  to  be  preached,  and  at 
the  best  only  a  matter  relating  to  prophecy, 
and  so  on  ad  libitum.  These  minifying  and 
half-reproachful  terms  do  not  resound  through 
heaven  and  earth,  as  the  theory  in  question 
seems  to  do  when  it  blows  its  bugle-blasts 
along  the  Atlantic  shore.  Nor  do  they  seem 
to  unprejudiced  observers  to  justify  the  impet¬ 
uous  zeal  which  carried  its  defenders  half  way 
across  the  continent  to  enter  into  formal  battle 
in  its  defence.  Is  it  thus  that  the  grand  recon¬ 
ciling  principle  which  is  to  eiiminate  Augus- 
tinianism,  correct  past  doctrinal  opinion  at  a 
hundred  points,  and  lead  the  Church  triumph¬ 
antly  along  the  upward  path  of  a  Progressive 
Orthodoxy,  is  to  be  described,  and  that  by  its 
own  impassioned  fnends  and  supporters?  We 
are  amazed. 

(As  oompleUng  Uie  account  of  Uie  action  of  the  BoarO, 
we  KlTe  here  tbe  principal  porUon  of  a  letter  just  at  hand 
from  our  oorreapondent.] 

The  first  evening  session  was  devoted  to  the 
annual  sermon  by  Dr.  Withrow  of  Boston. 
This  was  an  earnest  and  able  plea  for  the 


evangelization  of  the  heathen.  The  audience 
was  a  magnificent  one,  crowding  the  Opera 
House  in  every  part.  The  sermon  was  obvi¬ 
ously  and  aggressively  polemic  throughout. 
If  it  had  been  irenic  in  tone,  and  deeply  per¬ 
vaded  with  spiritual  and  uplifting  power,  it 
would,  in  the  estimation  of  some,  have  better 
met  the  demands  of  the  crisis  which  it  was  evi¬ 
dently  framed  to  meet.  It  was  listened  to  with 
eager  and  absorbing  interest. 

Wednesday  morning  the  first  order  was  a 
special  paper,  well  considered,  very  suggestive 
and  stimulating,  on  “  The  Interdependence  of 
Home  and  Foreign  Missions,”  by  Dr.  Alden. 
Dr.  Clark  followed  in  a  paper  on  “  Practical 
Questions  in  the  Field,”  in  which  he  discussed 
missionary  comity,  the  enlargement  of  the 
missionary  force,  the  work  to  be  done,  and 
higher  Christian  education.  His  conclusions 
were  (1)  that  an  increase  of  the  missionary 
force  to  the  number  of  thirty  ordained  mis¬ 
sionaries,  and  of  medical  and  other  agents, 
and  of  Christian  women  in  proportion,  was 
needed  every  year  for  the  next  twenty  years ; 

(2)  an  increase  of  $75,000  a  year  in  contribu¬ 
tions  to  the  cause,  until  the  sum  of  two  mil¬ 
lions  of  dollars  per  annum  has  been  reached ; 

(3)  a  special  sum  of  $100,000  for  higher  Chris¬ 
tian  education,  with  a  view  to  raise  up  a  well 
trained  native  ministry.  Following  this  paper 
was  an  admirable  and  impressive  address  by 
Secretary  Kincaid.  The  remainder  of  the 
morning  session  was  devoted  to  brief  address¬ 
es  from  missionaries. 

In  the  afternoon  Secretary  Judson  Smith 
read  a  paper  on  “  Constant  Factors  in  the  Mis¬ 
sionary  Problem.”  Two  questions  were  con¬ 
sidered  at  length  by  him :  1,  What  do  the  un¬ 
evangelized  nations  of  our  day  need  at  the 
hands  of  the  Christian  world  ?  2,  What  has 
the  Christian  Church  to  give  to  the  unevangel¬ 
ized  nations  ?  It  was  expected  that  the  report 
of  the  Committee  to  which  was  referred  the  re¬ 
port  of  Dr.  Alden  on  the  Home  Department, 
and  of  which  President  Bartlett  was  chairman, 
would  then  be  presented.  For  this  all  were 
eagerly  waiting.  But  the  Committee  were  not 
ready,  and  so  the  remainder  of  the  afternoon 
and  the  evening  session  were  devoted  to  the 
hearing  of  reports  on  other  papers  referred, 
and  to  the  hearing  of  addresses  from  mission¬ 
aries  and  others. 

Thursday  morning  came  the  report  which 
was  so  anxiously  awaited.  It  was  brief.  It 
noted  several  “points  of  hope”  in  the  Home 
Department  report,  as  increased  contributions 
in  the  middle  districts  and  in  the  interior, 
greater  gifts  from  women,  a  larger  number 
of  missionary  appointments  for  the  year,  and 
increase  of  missionary  zeal  among  Christian 
young  men  in  colleges.  Then  it  presented  two 
resolutions,  (1)  expressing  gratitude  for  the 
marks  of  divine  favor  which  have  been  shown 
during  the  year  for  the  missionary  cause,  and 
(2) 

That  the  Board  recognizes  and  approves  the 
principle  upon  which  the  Prudential  Committee 
has  continued  to  act  in  regard  to  appointments 
for  missionary  service,  in  strictly  conforming  to 
the  well  understood  and  permanent  basis  cf  doc¬ 
trinal  faith  upon  which  the  missions  of  the  Board 
have  been  steadily  conductefl  and  to  which,  in  the 
exercise  of  its  sacred  trust,  tne  Committee  had  no 
option  but  to  conform. 

This  report  received  the  unanimous  ajiprov- 
al  of  six  members  of  the  Committee,  and  the 
qualified  assent  only  of  one  member.  Dr.  Vose 
of  Providence.  When  in  a  siieech  following 
the  presentation  of  the  report.  Dr.  Vose  ex¬ 
plained  in  what  way  his  assent  was  qualified, 
it  appeared,  singularly  enough,  that  he  ap¬ 
proved  the  report  only  on  the  understanding 
that  it  meant  exactly  the  opposite  of  what  i  t  very 
plainly  said.  The  discussion  which  followed 
was  protracted.  It  was  participated  in  among 
others  by  Professor  Egbert  Smyth,  Dr.  Alden, 
Dr.  Lyman  Abbott,  Dr.  William  H.  Ward,  Dr_ 
Boardman,  Dr.  Noble,  Dr.  Goodwin,  Dr.  New¬ 
man  Smyth,  Dr.  Chapin,  and  by  the  President, 
Dr.  Hopkins.  It  was  characterized  by  intense 
feeling,  without  bitterness  or  violation  of  Chris¬ 
tian  courtesy.  The  strange  explanation  given 
by  Dr.  Vose  of  his  qualified  assent,  brought 
out  a  pointed  amendment  from  Dr.  Noble,  in 
which  he  sought  to  frame  a  statement  which 
could  not  be  misconstrued.  But  he  afterwards 
withdrew  this  to  accept  an  amendment  which 
was  offered  by  Dr.  Chapin,  and  which  is  as  fol¬ 
lows: 

The  Board  is  constrained  to  look  with  great  ap¬ 
prehension  upon  certain  tendencies  of  the  doctrine 
of  a  probation  after  death,  which  has  been  recent¬ 
ly  broached  and  diiigently  propagated ;  that  seem¬ 
ed  divisive  and  perversive  and  dangerous  to  the 
churches  at  home  and  abroad. 

In  view  of  those  tendencies,  they  do  heartily  ap¬ 
prove  of  the  action  of  the  Prudential  Committee 
in  carefully  guarding  the  Board  from  any  commit¬ 
tal  to  the  approval  of  that  doctrine,  and  advise  a 
continuance  of  that  caution  in  time  to  come. 

This  amendment,  with  the  second  resolution 
quoted  above,  to  which  it  was  offered  as  an 
amendment,  was  adopted  by  a  vote  of  forty- 
eight  to  twenty-two— a  decisive  majority. 

Following  this  vote,  Vice-President  Blatch- 
ford  offered  the  following  resolution : 

The  Board  recommends  to  the  Prudential  Com¬ 
mittee  to  consider  in  difficult  cases,  turning  upon 
doctrinal  views  of  candidates  for  missionary  ser¬ 
vice,  the  expediency  of  calling  a  council  of  the 
churches,  to  be  constituted  in  some  manner  which 
may  be  determined  by  the  good  judgment  of  the 
committee,  to  pass  upon  the  theological  soundness 
of  the  candidate,  and  the  committee  is  instructed 
to  report  on  this  matter  to  the  Board  at  the  next 
annual  meeting. 

Though  this  resolution  was  supported  by 
Dr.  Hopkins,  who  also  read  a  letter  from  Pres¬ 
ident  Dwight  of  Yale  in  advocacy  of  the  same 
plan  of  settlement,  yet  it  was  not  approved : 
and  the  whole  subject  was  referred  to  the 
Prudential  Committee  of  the  Board,  who  are 
to  report  next  year.  Two  or  three  reflections 
may  not  be  out  of  place.  Many  people  will 
wonder  why  a  great  and  beneficent  mission¬ 
ary  organization,  which  has  done  and  is  doing 
a  grand  work,  should  be  halted  in  its  work, 
and  comi>elled  to  engage  in  fruitless,  if  not 
endless,  logomachy  as  to  whether  the  heathen 
who  are  now  dead  are  enjoying  a  probation, 
which  by  the  assumption,  they  did  not  have 
here ;  and  as  to  whether  the  heathen  now  liv¬ 
ing,  but  who  may  die  without  hearing  of 
Christ,  will  have  post  mortem  offers  of  salva¬ 
tion  graciously  pressed  upon  their  acceptance. 
Is  this  the  most  urgent  work  for  the  American 
Board  to  undertake  ?  And  if  not,  why  should 
a  few  men,  in  the  interest  of  free  and  progres¬ 
sive  thought,  demand  that  this  dogma  shall 
be  accepted  by  the  Board,  or  else,  as  a  penalty 
for  refusal,  that  the  Board  shall  have  discord 
and  strife  brought  into  its  counsels,  and  per¬ 
petuated  from  year  to  year  ?  This  seems  to 
be,  to  say  the  least,  a  very  hard  alternative— 
almost  as  hard  as  “  Your  money  or  your  life.” 
And  then  if  the  Prudential  Committee  has  late¬ 
ly  acted  (most  unbecomingly)  as  “  a  theologi¬ 
cal  court”  (what  a  dreadful  sound  in  these 
words!),  has  it  not  always  acted  in  this  charac¬ 
ter?  Suppose  some  man  should  seek  an  ap¬ 
pointment  to  a  foreign  field  who  denied  the 
doctrine  of  the  Trinity,  or  of  the  divinity  of 
Christ,  or  of  the  atoning  sacrifice  of  Christ,  or 
any  of  the  group  of  doctrines  commonly  held 
as  evangelical,  and  subscription  to  each  of 
which  has  always  been  held  as  the  needful 
test  of  orthodoxy;  and  suppose  the  Pruden¬ 
tial  Committee  should  decline  to  appoint  him, 
would  they  not  be  acting  as  “  a  theological 
court  ”  ?  Certainly  they  would,  just  as  much 
as  they  have  done  in  the  cases  complained  of. 
The  truth  is,  that  not  until  recently  has  it 
ever  been  proposed  to  abandon  any  of  the  old 


tests  of  orthodoxy,  and  hence  the  Board  has 
never  been  put  in  a  position  where  it  has  been 
called  upon  to  decide  whether  it  will  surrender 
any  of  these  tests.  And  if  called  upon  to  sur¬ 
render  one,  why  not  in  time  two— why  not  all  ? 
To  be  sure,  the  particular  test  now  objected  to 
is  called  by  one  “a  subordinate  doctrine”  of 
little  moment.  Said  Dr.  Newman  Smyth:  “I 
would  not  walk  across  this  platform  to  convert 
Dr.  Withrow  or  any  one  here  to  any  particular 
dogma  [as  of  probation  after  death,  for  in¬ 
stance]  ;  but  we  would  walk  across  the  conti¬ 
nent,  if  necessary,  to  prevent  these  fathers 
and  brothers  from  adopting  a  most  perilous, 
dangerous,  uncatholic  and  intolerant  policy  in 
conducting  the  policy  of  the  Board.”  But  all 
these  epithets  are  needed  to  characterize  the 
policy  of  the  Board  from  the  beginning,  if  for 
recent  months,  because  the  Board  has  not 
changed  its  policy.  It  has  only  refused  to 
change  at  the  demand  of  a  few.  And  then  if 
the  particular  dogma  is  so  unimportant,  why 
should  its  allowance  be  insisted  on,  even  at  the 
expense  of  crippling,  possibly,  the  Board  ? 

It  does  not  seem  probable  that  the  end  of 
this  matter  was  reached  at  Des  Moines. 
Would  that  it  might  prove  to  be  so,  and  that 
the  Board  might  be  suffered  to  go  on,  unvexed 
and  unhindered,  with  its  great  work. 

Of  the  remaining  sessions,  which  were  occu¬ 
pied  largely  with  routine  business,  this  letter 
is  already  too  long  to  permit  me  to  speak. 

Clement. 


THE  FREE  CHURCH  MODERATOR  IN  THE 
HEBRIDES. 

The  venerable  moderator  of  the  General  Assem¬ 
bly  of  the  Free  Church  of  Scotland  (Dr.  Somer¬ 
ville)  is  still  doing  “  the  work  of  an  evangelist,” 
which  he  took  up  at  once — but  by  no  means  for 
the  first  time — on  the  adjournment  of  the  Assem¬ 
bly  at  Edinburgh  in  May  last.  He  has  used  the 
Summer  months  to  visit  the  remote  and  sparsely 
inhabited  parishes  of  the  Hebrides.  And  we  are 
told  that  during  the  first  series  of  these  meetings 
he  addressed  no  fewer  than  thirty-five  separate 
gatherings  during  twenty-eight  days.  But  this 
statement  does  not  give  a  true  notion  of  the  labor 
expended.  Many  of  the  places  were  miles  apart, 
so  that  in  addition  to  perhaps  preaching  twice  on 
one  day,  he  had  occasionally  to  drive  a  long  dis¬ 
tance.  Mr.  Lamont  of  Snizort,  clerk  of  the  Skye 
Presbytery,  translated  most  efficiently  into  Gaelic 
during  the  visit  to  Skye.  The  moderator  was  also 
accompanied  by  his  son,  the  Rev.  J.  E.  Somerville. 

Everywhere  the  people  receive  the  Church’s  rep¬ 
resentative  with  much  cordiality,  and  the  minis¬ 
ters  of  the  different  towns  were  most  hospitable 
and  hearty  in  their  coSperation,  frequently  accom¬ 
panying  him  as  he  passed  from  place  to  place. 
Taking  into  consideration  the  sparseness  of  the 
population  in  the  Hebrides,  and  the  fact  that 
many  of  the  people  were  away  fishing,  or  engaged 
in  agricultural  work,  the  audiences  were  large, 
numbering  frequently  300  or  more.  The  Christian 
Leader,  from  which  we  gather  these  particulars, 
adds:  “Many  people  travel  for  miles,  some  even 
for  forty  miles,  to  hear  the  moderator  preach. 
Much  good  is  being  done.  Apart  from  the  healthy 
Influence  of  a  stranger’s  visit,  the  hearers  are  be¬ 
ing  roused  to  look  on  the  bright  side  of  Christiani¬ 
ty.  Dr.  Somerville,  before  leaving  any  town, 
shakos  hands  with  each  person  on  retiring  from 
the  meeting.”  The  aged  moderator  of  the  Free 
Church  is  really  doing  a  new  and  grand  work  in 
thus  visiting  the  humblest  of  his  constituents  and 
cheering  them  by  a  word  of  exhortation  and  a 
hearty  grasp  of  band.  His  labors  are  a  religious 
event,  a  new  departure,  as  wrought  by  one  clothed 
for  the  time  with  the  Church’s  chief  preferment. 


FIFTY  YEARS  A  MINISTER  AND  NEVER  IN 
WANT  UF  A  FIELD. 

The  Rev.  E.  B.  Sherwood  elsewhere  gives  some 
very  interesting  reminiscences,  elicited  by  the  re¬ 
cent  celebration  (at  the  house  of  his  daughter  in 
St.  Joseph,  Mo.,)  of  the  fiftieth  anniversary  of  his 
ordination  as  a  minister  of  the  Gospel. 

The  events  he  there  groups  in  review  are  very 
striking  and  Impressive.  They  do  not,  however, 
discover  the  real  man  to  us,  and  give  us  the  key 
to  his  large  success  as  a  herald  of  the  truth,  as  do 
the  following  sentences,  which  we  quote  from  a 
note  just  at  hand  from  him — written  in  response 
to  one  from  us.  He  says : 

“While  the  work  of  these  fifty  j-ears  has  called 
for  what  some  would  call  sacrifice  and  toil  in 
Summer’s  heat  and  Winter’s  cold,  and  involved 
thousands  of  miles  of  travel,  I  thank  God  that  He 
counted  me  worthy  to  do  service  for  Him.  In  no 
period  of  these  years  have  I  waited  for  fields  to 
come  to  me,  but  I  have  gone  forth  and  made  fields 
for  others.  I  have  never  made  the  amount  of  sal¬ 
ary  the  condition  of  entering  a  field,  if  satisfied 
that  God  had  a  work  for  me  to  do  there.  I  have 
not  shunned  hard  places  nor  feared  hard  cases.  I 
never  found  a  place  so  hard  but  the  Gospel  faith¬ 
fully  preached,  would  soften  it ;  nor  a  heart  so 
hard  but  that  the  Holy  Spirit,  in  answer  to  hum¬ 
ble  prayer,  would  melt  it  into  contrition  before 
the  Cross  of  my  loving  Saviour.” 


A  THIRTY-FIFTH  ANNIVERSARY. 

It  is  a  somewhat  rare  thing,  even  amid  the  sta¬ 
bilities  of  the  Presbyterian  Church,  for  a  pastor  to 
continue  his  labors  in  a  single  parish  for  thirty- 
five,  or  even  twentj'-flve,  years.  Yet  the  ladies  of 
the  church  in  Lancaster,  N.  Y.,  arranged  for  the 
3Uth  of  last  month  a  celebration  of  their  pastor’s 
completion  of  the  greater  period  above  mentioned. 
During  that  time  the  Rev.  Mr.  Waith,  although 
never  formally  installed,  has  continuously  served 
the  congregation  as  its  pastor  with  scarcely  an 
interruption,  a  half-dozen  Sabbaths  of  illness  at 
the  most  having  kept  him  from  his  pulpit. 

The  celebration,  which  was  merely  a  social  one, 
was  most  gratifying,  some  two  hundred  respond¬ 
ing  to  the  invitation  of  the  ladles.  After  a  recep¬ 
tion  at  the  pastor’s  house,  refreshments  were  serv¬ 
ed  in  the  basement  rooms  of  the  church  across  the 
way,  after  which  addresses  being  in  order,  Mr. 
Waith  briefly  reviewed  the  course  of  his  ministry, 
and  was  followed  by  Messrs.  Myron  H.  Clark,  C. 
E.  Smith,  Dr.  H.  H.  Bingham,  Frank  Lee,  R.  W. 
Hoffeld,  and  N.  B.  Gatchell,  each  of  whom,  with 
many  kind  and  generous  words  for  the  pastor, 
confined  himself  to  some  single  aspect  of  tbe  past 
life  of  the  church.  Mr.  M.  H.  Clark  (an  elder) 
brought  out  the  remarkable  fact  that  the  terms  of 
service  of  four  recently  deceased  elders  of  the 
church  had  averaged  over  forty  years  each,  one 
having  served  sixty-one  years !  The  utmost  hearti¬ 
ness  and  sincerity  of  affection  marked  all  that  was 
said  and  done  at  the  meeting,  and  a  new  impulse 
was  communicated  to  all  for  the  work  which  re¬ 
mains  to  be  prosecuted. 


The  Rev.  Moses  A.  Hopkins,  who  died  in 
Monrovia,  Liberia,  (whither  he  was  sent  to 
represent  the  United  States)  on  Aug.  3rd  last, 
is  sincerely  mourned  at  the  South,  and  espe¬ 
cially  at  Franklinton,  N.  C.,  where  he  preached 
and  acted  as  principal  of  the  academy  for  col¬ 
ored  youth  previous  to  going  abroad.  We  ob¬ 
serve  that  at  a  recent  meeting  of  a  memorial 
character  held  there,  the  Rev.  W.  A.  Alexander 
in  the  chair,  the  Rev.  John  A.  Savage,  Prof.  S. 
A.  Waugh,  and  Hon.  J.  H.  Williamson  spoke 
in  terms  of  high  eulogy  of  the  deceased.  The 
proceedings  were  not  merely  formal,  but  mark¬ 
ed  by  evident  sorrow  and  respect  for  his  mem¬ 
ory.  A  series  of  appropriate  resolutions  were 
adopted,  and  before  the  meeting  broke  up,  it 
was  resolved  to  erect  a  monument  there  on  the 
scene  of  Mr.  Hopkins’  chief  labors. 


EDITORIAL  NOTES. 

Religious  services  will  be  resumed  in  the 
Cooper  Union  on  the  first  Sunday  of  Novem¬ 
ber  ensuing.  There  has  been  a  long  break  in 
these  meetings,  formerly  so  popular  under  the 
conduct  of  Mr,  Sawyer.  The  Cooper  building 
has  meantime  been  undergoing  a  partial  recon¬ 
struction  and  a  thorough  renovation  from  top 
to  bottom,  including  the  large  hall  where  these 
services  are  held.  They  are  now  resumed  un¬ 
der  the  auspices  of  the  Presbytery  of  New  York, 
and  will  be  carried  forward  thus,  and  it  is  in¬ 
tended  to  make  them  as  effective  and  popular 
in  all  respects  as  may  be.  If  any  of  our  read¬ 
ers,  men  or  women,  would  be  willing  to  contri¬ 
bute  their  services  as  members  of  the  choir, 
they  are  desired  to  make  it  known  by  address¬ 
ing  a  note  to  Superintendent  Cooper  Union 
Gospel  Services,  Postoffice  Box  3084,  New  York 
city.  House  to  house  visitation  will  be  under¬ 
taken,  and  in  short,  nothing  will  be  left  un¬ 
done  in  order  to  the  thorough  reaching  and 
evangelization  of  the  large  non-churchgoing 
population  of  that  central  down-town  portion 
of  the  city.  _ 

A  very  attractive  course  of  lectures  on  Egypt 
is  announced  by  Dr.  Charles  S.  Robinson,  the 
widely  known  pastor  of  the  Madison-avenue 
Presbyterian  Church,  this  city.  His  general 
theme  will  be  “  The  Pharaohs  of  Israel’s  Bond¬ 
age,  or  the  History  of  Egypt,”  and  it  is  expect¬ 
ed  that  he  will  speak  on  this  subject  on  consec¬ 
utive  Sabbath  evenings,  beginning  with  Sun¬ 
day  next,  Oct.  17th,  at  a  quarter  before  eight 
o’clock.  While  the  readers  of  The  Evangelist 
need  no  special  assurances  as  to  the  interest 
and  freshness  of  anything  thus  offered  by  Dr. 
Robinson,  it  is  nevertheless  well  to  say  that  he 
has  visited  Egypt  twice  within  the  last  five 
years  in  pursuit  of  material  for  the  present 
course  of  six  free  lectures.  The  church  is  spa¬ 
cious  and  pleasant,  and  in  Madison  avenue  at 
Fifty-third  street.  The  attendance  will  of 
course  be  large,  for  a  special  interest  gathers 
just  now  about  the  land  of  the  Pharaohs. 

Services  incident  to  the  commemoration  of 
Dr,  Kempshall’s  twenty-five  years  of  service 
as  pastor  of  the  First  Presbyterian  Church  of 
Elizabeth,  N.  J.,  were  held  in  that  church  on 
Sunday,  and  the  day  was  one  of  great  interest 
throughout.  Dr.  Kempshall  preached  a  his¬ 
torical  sermon  in  the  morning.  At  subse¬ 
quent  services  brethren,  both  ministers  and 
laymen,  delivered  addresses,  reminiscent  and 
congratulatory,  Monday  evening  there  was  a 
thronged  public  reception  by  the  pastor,  and 
on  Friday  evening  there  is  to  be  a  church  so¬ 
ciable.  _ 

The  84th-street  Presbyterian  congregation, 
on  the  west  side  of  Central  Park,  of  which  the 
Rev.  Anson  G.  P.  Atterbury  has  been  pastor 
during  recent  years  of  growth,  is  becoming 
too  large  for  its  neat  and  commodious  chapel, 
and  measures  are  being  taken  to  erect  a  church 
— to  be  known  as  the  Park  Presbyterian  Church. 
The  position  of  this  proposed  church  is  a  fine 
one,  and  the  continued  growth  of  the  congre¬ 
gation  seems  well  assured. 

The  Rev.  Henry  Loomis  writes  from  Yoko¬ 
hama  of  the  very  promising  state  of  things  in 
Japan.  The  missionary  outlook  was  never  so 
encouraging— shall  we  not  say,  alluring— as  at 
the  present  time.  Both  Government  and  peo¬ 
ple  seem  favorable,  and  in  many  places  the 
latter  welcome  the  truth.  The  call  is  pressing 
for  an  increase  of  both  missionaries  and  teach¬ 
ers.  _ _ 

We  are  sorry  to  learn  of  the  ill  health  of  Dr, 
Tryon  Edwards  of  Gouveneur,  N.  Y.  He  did 
excellent  service  as  the  chairman  of  the  Gen¬ 
eral  Assembly’s  Standing  Committee  on  Edu¬ 
cation  last  May  at  Minneapolis,  and  in  other 
ways,  and  hence  ought  to  have  shared  fully  in 
the  general  good  effects  of  that  climate  upon 
his  fellow -delegates.  All  will  be  glad  to  learn 
that  Dr.  Edwards  is  now  fairly  on  the  way  to 
recovery.  _ 

The  Indiana  Methodist  Conference  has  condemn¬ 
ed  tbe  use  of  tobacco  as  uncleanly  and  unhealth- 
ful,  and  the  delegates  promised  to  preach  against 
it  once  each  year. 


A  GOOD  BEGINNING. 

[The  Rev.  John  Brown  of  Albany,  Texas,  has 
among  his  graces  that  of  perseverance,  and  accord¬ 
ingly  ho  is  yet  here  in  New  York  striving  to  secure 
seed  wheat,  or  its  equivalent,  cash,  to  forward  to 
the  poor  farmers  in  large  sections  of  Northern 
Texas,  who  have  been  impoverished  quite  up  to  the 
starving  point  by  the  drouth  wliich  prevailed  there 
the  past  Spring  and  Summer.  He  made  an  appeal, 
several  weeks  since,  in  The  Evanof,li8T,  and  we 
are  glad  to  learn  has  secured  some  liberal  respons¬ 
es  from  our  readers.  We  are  entirely  convinced  of 
the  great  distress  which  he  is  seeking  to  alleviate, 
and  this  without  any  pecuniary  advantage  to  him¬ 
self  or  cost  to  those  who  stand  in  imminent  need. 
His  motives  are  simply  those  which  impel  a  com¬ 
passionate  man  on  beholding  real  and  wide  dis¬ 
tress  with  his  own  eyes.  .\.nd  it  should  be  added 
that  Mr.  Brown  is  well  indorsed  both  from  Texas 
and  here  in  New  York,  as  any  reader  may  learn  by 
writing  to  Dr.  Henry  Kendall,  Home  Mission 
Booms,  280  Broadway.  Ho  sends  the  following 
note  acknowledging  the  amounts  already  received. 
They  have  for  the  most  part  been  sent  to  the  treas¬ 
urer  of  the  Relief  Fund,  N.  T.  Bartholomew,  Al¬ 
bany,  Texas. — Ed.  Ev.] 

New  York,  Oct.  11,  1886. 

Dear  Evangelist:  A  letter  just  received  from  the 
treasurer  of  the  Relief  Committee  at  Albany,  Tex¬ 
as,  says  that  there  “has  been  received  up  to  Oct. 
1st,  $'2033.  The  Relief  Committee  has  ordered 
three  cars  of  seed-wheat,  one  of  which  has  arrived 
and  been  distributed;  the  other  two  are  on  the 
road.  These  cost  about  $500  a  car.  We  are  out 
of  funds,  and  have  not  enough  wheat  here  or  or¬ 
dered  to  supply  the  demand.  A  Presbyterian  min¬ 
ister  of  Kalamazoo,  Mich.,  communicates,  stating 
that  a  car  of  wheat  was  there  about  ready  to  ship. 
I  am  glad  that  you  are  working  for  the  whole 
drought  district:  for  I  am  satisfied  that  on  ac¬ 
count  of  the  opposition  that  has  developed  to  the 
exact  facts  being  known,  many  sections  will  not 
get  the  assistance  they  are  entitled  to,  and  need, 
unless  they  got  it  from  your  labors.” 

The  opposition  referred  to  comes  from  land- 
grabbers  and  speculators  and  others,  who  are  do¬ 
ing  all  they  can  to  hide  the  sad  condition  of  the 
country  in  order  that  they  may  sell  their  lands  to 
others  outside  of  the  State.  Their  infamous  ef¬ 
forts,  however,  will  not  succeed.  The  country  is 
having  its  eyes  opened  to  the  true  condition  of  af¬ 
fairs.  The  poor,  destitute  farmers  will  get  seed- 
wheat  if  I  have  to  labor  for  it  all  Winter,  and  the 
heartless  opponents  of  the  sufferers  by  the  long 
and  terrible  drought,  will  yet  be  covere<l  with 
shame. 

In  addition  to  what  has  been  sent  to  Texas,  there 
has  been  received  at  the  Home  Mission  Rooms 
1638.90 ;  also  by  myself  individually,  $10 — making 
in  all  $2671.90.  Much  more  is  nee<led  yet,  and  I 
am  in  great  hopes  that  the  rich  of  the  North  will 
hear  our  cry  of  distress,  and  give  liberally.  The 
donations  so  far  have  been  largely  from  the  poor. 
God  bless  them,  and  also  those  noble  ministers 
who  have  spoken  in  our  behalf!  May  they  never 
know  what  it  is  to  live  in  a  land  of  want  and  suf¬ 
fering  !  John  Bbown. 

P.  S. — What  has  not  gone  to  purchase  seed- 
wheat,  has  been  spent  in  relieving  those  in  actual 
lifted,  and  had  to  be  supplied  or  they  would  starve. 
The  bulk  of  the  moneys  sent  to  Texas  was  from 
thft  readers  of  The  Evangelist.  J.  B. 


KHinfsttro  attv  ®linrqits. 


NEW  ENGLAND. 

The  Pkesbytert  of  Boston.— The  Presbytery 
of  Boston,  now  consisting  of  twenty-seven  church¬ 
es  and  forty-five  ministers,  held  Its  stated  Fall 
meeting  in  the  Presbyterian  church  of  Antrim, 
N.  H.,  beginning  Oct.  5,  P.  M.  In  the  unavoida¬ 
ble  absence  of  the  moderator,  the  Rev.  Andrew 
Burrows,  on  account  of  an  accident  on  the  rail¬ 
road,  delaying  his  journey,  the  Presbytery  was 
opened  with  a  sermon  by  the  Rev.  Rockwood  Mac- 
questen.  After  the  sermon  the  Presbytery  contin¬ 
ued  in  religious  exercises  until  recess  w’as  taken. 
At  8  P.  M.  the  Presbytery  listened  to  a  sermon  by 
the  Rev.  Valentino  A.  Lewis,  after  which,  the  mod¬ 
erator  having  arrived,  the  Presliytery  proceeded  to 
the  discharge  of  business.  The  Rev.  Joseph  H. 
Ralston  of  Worce.ster  was  elected  moderator,  and 
the  Rev.  George  N.  Earner  of  Manchester  tempo¬ 
rary  clerk.  Addresses  were  then  delivoied  on  the 
topic  “  Our  great  need  of  the  power  of  the  Holy 
Ghost,”  by  the  Revs.  Charles  C.  Wallace,  D.D., 
Joseph  W.  Sanderson,  Andrew  Burrows,  Warren 
R.  Cochrane,  and  Elder  Robert  Gilchrist.  Wed¬ 
nesday,  in  addition  to  devotional  exercises.  Pres¬ 
bytery  discharged  much  routine  business.  New 
churches  at  Roxbury  and  Holyoke  were  placed  on 
the  roll.  The  Rev.  H.  Martin  Kellogg,  the  Rev. 
Daniel  W.  Cameron,  and  the  Rev.  Donald  B.  Mac- 
leod  were  dismissed  at  their  own  request.  The 
Rev.  James  A.  F.  McBain  was  received  from  the 
Presbytery  of  Montreal,  called  to  the  church  at 
Providence,  and  is  to  be  installed  there  at  an  early 
date.  Rev.  Henry  C.  Fay  was  received  from  a 
Congregational  Association,  and  the  Rev.  Thomas 
A.  Reeves  was  receivetl  from  the  Presbytery  of 
North  River.  A  commission  was  appoint^  to  or¬ 
ganize  a  church  at  Woonsocket,  R.  I.  Manchester 
and  Roxbury  were  recommended  to  the  Home 
Mission  Board  for  $600  each,  and  Taunton  for  $100 
additional.  A  committee  was  appointed  to  write  a 
historical  account  of  the  Presbytery,  consisting  of 
Rev.  Dre.  Wallace  and  Court,  and  Elder  George 
Edwards  of  Worcester.  A  sermon  was  preached 
in  the  afternoon,  after  which  the  Presbytery  and 
the  people  ascended  to  the  hill-top  where  the  old 
Antrim  church  stood,  and  where  is  now  the  an¬ 
cient  cemetery,  and  held  a  devotional  meeting, 
with  addresses  referring  to  the  memories  of  the 
sires  of  Antrim,  whose  ashes  now  peacefully  re¬ 
pose  amid  the  glories  of  its  magnificent  hills.  In 
theevening  the  Rev.  Robert  Court,  D.D.,  of  Lowell, 
preached,  and  the  Rev.  Charles  C.  Wallace  and  oth¬ 
ers  spoke  on  Parental  Influence.  On  Thursday  the 
Presbytery  considered  an  elaborate  report  on  the 
facilitating  of  the  business  of  Presbytery,  the  de¬ 
cision  as  to  which  being,  however,  deferred.  The 
Presbytery  adopted  a  touching  obituary  notice  of 
the  late  Rev.  Randolph  Campbell,  copies  of  which 
were  ordered  to  be  sent  to  the  Newburyport  news¬ 
papers.  The  questions  of  modifying  the  Church 
law  as  to  nearness  of  relationship  in  marriage,  and 
of  elders  acting  as  moderators  where  ministers 
have  been  used  to  act,  were  deferred.  A  commit¬ 
tee  of  elders  was  appointed  to  investigate  the  tem¬ 
poral  affairs  of  the  Second  Church  of  Newbury¬ 
port.  The  question  of  a  Presbyterian  paper  for 
New  England,  was  deferred.  The  following  were 
elected  commissioners  to  Synod :  Rev.  Joseph  H. 
Ralston,  Joseph  W.  Sanderson,  Charles  C.  Wal¬ 
lace,  D.D.,  George  N.  Karner;  with  elders  John 
Gilchrist,  S.  Mills,  E.  M.  McPherson,  and  I.  W. 
Putney.  The  committees  reported  much  work 
done,  especially  the  Presbyterial  Committee  in  the 
new  fields.  Presbytery  accepted  the  invitation  of 
the  church  at  Lowell  to  meet  with  them  next  stat¬ 
ed  Spring  meeting.  At  the  dinner,  speeches  were 
delivered  by  the  moderator,  the  Rev.  Messrs.  Lew¬ 
is  and  Sanderson  and  Dr.  Court.  The  remaining 
sessions  were  filled  up  with  religious  exercises. 
There  were  sermons  by  Rev,  Messrs.  Flagg  and 
Macquesten?  The  Rev.  Dr.  Court  led  the  confer¬ 
ence  on  the  topic  “  Follow  thou  Me.”  On  the  de¬ 
lay  of  conversion,  Messrs.  Cogswell,  Fay,  and  El¬ 
der  Mills  delivered  short  addresses.  The  proceed¬ 
ings  were  brought  to  a  close  with  a  solemn  ad¬ 
dress  and  benediction  by  the  Rev.  Dr.  Court,  and 
the  Presbytery  adjourned  to  meet  in  Coluuibus- 
aveniie  Church,  Boston,  Nov.  16,  at  1  P.  M. 

R.  o.,  stated  clerk. 

NEW  YORK. 

New  York  City. — Eighty- fourth-street  Presbyte¬ 
rian  Church. — Communion  Sunday  was  a  day  of 
marked  interest  to  this  church.  Eighteen  were  re¬ 
ceived  into  church  membership,  making  a  total  of 
flity-three  new  members  received  since  Jan.  1st, 
1886.  Over  one-half  of  those  were  received  on  con¬ 
fession  of  their  faith.  The  spiritual  interest  in  the 
church  is  very  deep.  The  temporal  affairs  are  in  a 
flourishing  condition,  the  church  year  beginning 
with  a  satisfactory  balance  in  the  treasury.  The 
congregation  has  outgrown  the  new  and  once  com¬ 
modious  chapel  corner  of  Eighty-sixth  street  and 
Tenth  avenue,  to  which  the  church  moved  from  the 
old  site  in  West  Eighty-fourth  street.  Plans  are 
well  under  way  for  a  new  church  building.  It  is 
proposed  to  change  the  name  to  that  of  the  Park 
Presbyterian  Church,  on  account  of  its  nearness  to 
the  Central  Park.  K.  v.  r. 

Madison-avenue  Churches. — The  name  of  the 
Presbyterian  Memorial  Church  has  been  changed 
by  the  Presbytery  of  New  York  to  that  of  the  Mad-« 
ison-avenue  Presbyterian  Church.  The  church  at 
the  lower  end  of  the  avenue  (Dr.  Parkhurst’s)  is 
sometimes  called  by  this  name,  but  never  properly 
so.  Its  name  is  the  Madison-square  Presbyterian 
Church.  And  Dr.  Booth’s  at  Twenty-ninth  street, 
in  the  same  avenue,  is  the  Rutgers  Presbyterian 
Church.  The  Phillips  Church  (Dr.  8.  D.  Alexan¬ 
der  pastor)  is  at  Seventy-second  str.  et. 

Brooklyn. — The  First  Church  in  Henry  street. 
Rev.  Cuthbert  Hall  pastor,  still  holds  on  to  the 
custom  of  having  its  second  service  In  the  after¬ 
noon.  The  fine  old  church  was  thoroughly  over¬ 
hauled  during  the  Summer  of  1885,  and  the  post 
hot  weather  season  has  witnessed  improvements 
on  the  chapel  at  an  expense  of  $3000.  An  elegant 
feature  of  the  decoration  is  a  large  gothic  screen 
made  by  the  sexton,  who  Is  an  expert  woodworker. 
This  is  placed  at  the  rear  of  the  platform,  just 
behind  the  speaker.  The  attendance  at  the  ser¬ 
vices  of  this  church  is  as  large  as  ever,  and  addi¬ 
tions  to  the  membership  are  received  at  each  com¬ 
munion — this,  notwithstanding  it  is  a  far  down- town 
church. 

Bath. — The  Presbyterian  congregation  of  Bath, 
on  the  first  Sunday  evening  of  October,  held  a 
“  harvest  praise-service.”  The  sanctuary  was  dec¬ 
orated  with  grain  fruits  and  Autumn  leaves.  Rev. 
M.  N.  Preston,  the  pastor,  gave  two  brief  address¬ 
es  on  ancient  and  modern  reaping  in  field  and 
church.  There  were  responsive  readings,  harvest 
and  thanksgiving  hymns,  and  an  original  poem,  all 
affording  a  joyous  and  interesting  occasion. 

Camden. — The  Presbytery  of  Utica,  at  Camden, 
Oct.  6th,  installerl  Rev.  A.  W.  Allen  over  the  Pres¬ 
byterian  church  of  this  place.  The  church  was 
tastefully  decorated,  and  the  programme  carefully 
preparerl — several  members  of  Presbytery  and  the 
local  clergy  taking  jiart  in  the  exercises.  Rev.  W. 
H.  Albright  of  Auburn  preached  the  sermon  from 
1  Cor.  XV.  8,  an  earnest  appeal  for  the  presenting 
of  the  Truth.  The  moderator.  Rev.  G.  R.  Pike, 
propounded  the  usual  questions  to  pastor  and  peo¬ 
ple,  and  declared  the  pastoral  relation  constituted. 
Rev.  C.  H.  Coffran  of  Worcester,  N.  Y.,  charged 
the  pastor,  and  the  late  pastor.  Rev.  E.  N.  Manley, 
the  people.  At  the  close  of  the  services,  all  of 
which  wore  of  unusual  interest,  the  people  came 
forward  and  gave  their  new  pa.stor  a  cordial  wel¬ 
come.  The  Camden  church  and  congregation  are 
to  be  congratulated  in  the  successtul  termination 
of  a  long  pastorate  and  the  happy  beginning  of  a 
new  one  wllhoqt  any  interim.  'The  society  have 
recently  purchased  a  fine  parsonage,  which  has 
been  handsomely  fitted  up  for  the  new  pastor  and 
his  family. 

Buffalo  Presbytery.— The  Fall  stated  meeting 
was  held  in  Jamestown,  Oct.  4th,  and  was  opened 
with  a  sermon  by  the  retiring  moderator,  Rev.  A. 

B.  Robinson,  and  the  Lord’s  Supper  was  adminis¬ 
tered.  Rev,  Giles  H.  Dunning  was  chosen  moder¬ 
ator.  Rev.  Lansing  van  Schoonhoven  accepted  a 
call  from  Bethany  Church,  Buffalo,  and  is  to  be 
installed  on  the  14th.  Rev.  E.  P.  Robinson,  late 
of  Clarence,  has  for  the  present  undertaken  the 
pastoral  care  of  the  church  at  East  Hamburgh,  and 
Rev.  S.  N.  Robinson,  late  of  Orchard  Park,  is  sup¬ 
plying  the  pulpit  of  the  church  at  Conewango, 
where  with  the  aid  of  Presbytery,  a  parsonage  is  to 
be  built.  Rev.  William  A.  Robinson  is  preaching 
to  a  newly  gathered  congregation  at  Cold  Spring,  a 
suburb  of  Buffalo,  and  in  response  to  a  petition 
from  members  of  that  congregation,  Presbytery 
took  the  preliminary  steps  to  the  organization  of  a 
church  there.  Tlie  following  were  elected  as  dele¬ 
gates  to  Synod  :  Rev.  Messrs.  W.  S.  Hubbell,  D.D., 
T.  Ralston  Smith,  D.D.,  William  Waith,  M.  D. 
Kneeland,  R.  S.  Green,  D.D.,  and  John  Paul  Eg¬ 
bert;  and  Elders  C.  G.  Talcott,  8.  M.  Clement, 
George  W.  'lew,  Merritt  Brooks,  J.  S.  Fowler,  and 

C.  G.  Brundige.  'riieRev.  T.  Ralston  Smith,  D.D., 
was  reelected  a  commissioner  to  Auburn  Seminary. 
Aid  from  the  Board  of  Home  Missions  was  asked 
for  the  churciies  of  Colden,  Conewango,  and  East 
Hamburgh.  Interesting  reports  were  presented 
and  discus-sed  on  Systematic  Beneficence,  on  va¬ 
cant  churches,  and  on  tlie  Seneca  Indians;  and  It 
was  resolveil  that  the  whole  of  'Tuesday  evening  at 
the  next  Fall  meeting,  should  be  devoted  to  the 
discussion  of  Systematic  Beneficence.  The  Assem¬ 
bly’s  overture  on  marriage  was  answered  in  the 
affirmative,  and  that  on  the  eligibility  of  elders  to 
the  Moderator’s  chair,  in  the  negative.  A  popular 
meeting  in  tbe  interest  of  Sunday-schools,  was  held 
on  Tuesday  evening,  and  Gowanda  was  chosen  as 
the  place  for  the  Spring  stated  meeting.  s.  c. 


Waverly. — The  final  services  were  held  in  the 
old  church  on  Sunday  evening.  Sept.  19th,  and 
were  very  memorable.  The  fine  old  organ  had 
gone  from  its  familiar  place,  never  to  return,  as 
had  many  of  the  faithful  hearts  that  had  worship¬ 
ped  there  in  the  days  gone  by.  Short  addresses 
were  made  by  the  pastor.  Rev.  John  L.  Taylor,  S. 
C.  Hall,  Moses  Lyman,  C.  E.  Merriam ;  an  original 
poem  by  E.  G.  Tracy  was  read  ;  prayer  was  offered 
by  Joseph  Wickham  ;  and  Deacon  George  F.  Waldo, 
who  offered  prayer  in  this  old  church  after  dedica¬ 
tion,  now  closed  the  meeting  by  offering  the  last 
supplication  within  its  crumbling  walls.  But  three 
of  the  founders  of  the  Waverly  Presbyterian  church 
are  now  living,  and  but  two,  Dtiacon  Waldo  and 
wife,  are  now  communicants. 

The  following  day  Monday,  the  fine  new  church 
was  dedicated.  It  has  a  seating  capacity  of  500 
persons.  The  seats  are  of  cherry  and  upholstered 
in  olive  green,  and  they  are  arranged  amphitheat- 
rically,  so  that  the  speaker’s  desk  is  directly  in 
front  of  all.  In  the  alcove  behind  the  pulpit, 
stands  the  magnificent  organ,  the  case  of  cherry, 
the  front  pipes  in  polychrome  and  gold.  The  ceil- 
iii8  ft"  cruciform — is  finished  in  octagonal  panels 
of  palm  wood,  the  panels  being  blocked  in  cherry. 
The  carpet  is  an  olive  green,  and  is  the  gift  of  Mo¬ 
ses  Lyman.  The  beautiful  memorial  window  on 
the  right  of  the  entrance  is  the  gift  of  Howard  and 
R.  A.  Elmer  in  memory  of  their  parents.  The  one 
on  the  left  is  the  gift  of  Rev.  Herman  Jenkins  and 
sister  in  -memory  of  their  foster  parents,  the  late 
Owen  Spalding  and  wife.  The  beautiful  large 
“bee  hive”  window  in  front,  is  the  gift  of  the 
Busy  Bee  Society.  The  smaller  windows  are  from 
the  church  fund.  The  baptismal  font  is  the  gift 
of  C.  E.  Merriam  and  Rev.  J.  L.  Taylor  and  wife. 
The  Bible  is  from  Henry  T.  Lain  and  wife.  One 
thousand  dollars  of  the  organ  fund  is  from  the 
Ladies  Aid  Society.  The  contribution  plates  of 
turned  cherry  are  from  Moses  Lyman.  The  church 
cost  completed  $26,000.  The  Sunday-school  class 
rooms,  kitchen,  society  rooms,  and  all,  make  it 
one  of  the  finest  churches  in  Southern  New  York. 
To  the  pastor.  Rev.  J.  L.  Taylor,  the  congregation 
are  deeply  indebted  for  his  indefatigable  labor  In 
aid  of  the  new  church.  To  the  Ladies’  Aid  Socie¬ 
ty  the  congregation  owe  an  immense  debt  of  grati¬ 
tude. 

The  dedication  arrangements  were  fully  carried 
out  on  Monday  afternoon  and  evening.  Sept.  20th. 
The  ministers  assisting  the  pastor  were  Rev.  F. 

B.  Hodge,  D.D.,  of  Wilkesbarre,  who  preached  the 
sermon.  Rev.  J.  L.  Robertson  of  Cortland,  Rev, 
W.  H.  Rice  of  Addison,  Rev.  Samuel  Dunham  of 
Binghamton,  and  Rev.  T.  K.  Beecher  of  Elmira. 
Addresses  were  also  made  in  the  evening  by  local 
ministers  Cooper  and  Woodruff,  and  othera.  Th 
attendance  was  very  large  at  both  services,  and 
flowers  and  plants  were  disposed  to  enhance  the 
great  beauty  of  the  scene.  The  S4th  Psalm  was 
read  responsively  as  a  part  of  the  deification  ser¬ 
vice  ;  the  following  hymn  and  form  were  also  used : 

hymn. 

Within  Thy  house,  O  Lord,  our  God, 

In  glorious  majesty  appear ; 

Make  this  a  place  of  Thine  abode. 

And  send  Thy  choicest  blessings  here. 

Here  let  the  blind  their  sight  obtain. 

Here  give  the  broken  spirit  rest; 

Let  Jesus  here  triumphant  reign. 

Enthroned  in  every  yielding  breast. 

Here  let  the  voice  of  sacred  joy  , 

And  humble  supplication  rise. 

Till  higher  strains  our  tongues  employ 
In  realms  of  bliss  beyond  the  skies. 

ACT  OP  dedication. 

Pastor:  We  learn  from  the  Holy  Scriptures  that 
houses  erected  for  the  public  worship  of  God  ars 
to  be  specially  set  apart  for  that  purpose.  With 
gratitude  to  Him  who  hath  put  it  into  our  hearts 
to  undertake  this  work,  and  who  has  enabled  us  to 
complete  it,  we  are  now  ready  to  dedicate  this 
house  to  the  worship  of  God  according  to  the 
usages  of  the  Presbyterian  Church  in  the  United 
States  of  America. 

Pastor  and  Congregation  :  Now  therefore  arise, 
0  Lord  God,  into  Thy  resting-place.  Thou  and  the 
ark  of  Thy  strength ;  let  Thy  priests,  O  Lord  God, 
be  clothed  with  salvation,  and  let  'Thy  saints  re¬ 
joice  in  goodness. 

Deilicatory  prayer  by  Rev.  J.  L.  Robertson. 
Benediction  by  the  Pastor. 

The  Presbytery  op  Chemung  received  from 
the  Presbytery  of  Northumberland,  on  the  20th 
ult.,  Mr.  James  C.  Russell,  a  licentiate;  on  the 
2l8t  ult.  ordained  and  installed  him  pastor  of  the 
church  of  Horseheads.  Rev.  C.  C.  Carr  presid^ 
and  proposed  the  constitutional  questions;  ser¬ 
mon  by  Rev.  S.  D.  Jewell ;  ordaining  and  installing 
prayer  by  Rev.  F.  S.  Howe;  charge  to  the  pastor 
by  Rev.  Isaac  Jenniners;  charge  to  the  people  by 
Rev.  Arthur  W.  Spooner. 

Genesee  "Valley  Presbytery  held  its  Autumn 
meeting  at  Angelica,  N.  Y.  The  opening  sermon 
was  an  able  effort  by  the  retiring  moderator.  Rev. 

C.  P.  Luce,  Ph.D.  Dr.  Luce  was  reelected  moder¬ 
ator,  and  Rev.  J.  Van  Cleve  temporary  clerk.  Im¬ 
portant  business  was  transacted  with  reference  to 
the  Presbytery,  subject  to  the  approval  of  Synod. 
The  overture  of  General  Assembly  on  the  mar¬ 
riage  question,  was  answered  in  the  affirmative. 
Rev.  Edward  Bryan  was  chosen  commissioner  to 
Auburn  Seminary.  Rev.  J.  Burrows,  D.D.,  and 
Rev.  D.  McLeod,  principals,  and  Rev,  C.  P.  Luce, 
Ph.D.,  and  Rev.  E.  Bryan,  alternates,  were  elected 
commissioners  to  the  Synod ;  also  Elders  A.  B. 
Webste^nd  W.  Wheeler,  with  altemates.  A  pop¬ 
ular  mcHeUng  in  behalf  of  Missions,  proved  very  In- 
terestthg. 

NEW  JERSEY. 

Men6bam. — The  Presbytery  of  Morris  and  Or¬ 
ange  installed  Rev.  James  Carter  (son  of  Walter 
Carter  of  New  York)  as  pastor  of  the  First  Presby¬ 
terian  Church  of  Mendham,  N.  J.,  on  Sept.  30th. 
The  moderator.  Rev.  Mr.  Irving  of  Orange,  N.  J., 
presided  and  proposed  the  constitutional  ques¬ 
tions  ;  Rev.  Thomas  Carter  of  Boonton  (a  cousin 
of  the  pastor-elect)  preached  the  sermon;  Rev. 
Dr.  Erdman  of  Morristown  gave  the  charge  to  the 
()astor,  and  Dr.  Magie  of  Paterson  (a  former  pas¬ 
tor)  the  charge  to  the  pe<»ple.  The  services  were 
unusually  able  and  interesting,  and  the  music  was 
by  the  church  choir,  well  chosen  and  well  rendered. 
The  church  was  tastefully  decorated  with  flowers, 
and  the  cordial  handshaking  at  the  close  of  the 
service  evinced  the  affection  and  esteem  of  the 
congregation. 

The  Presbytery  of  Jersey  City  met  in  the 
Second  Church  of  Paterson,  N.  J.,  Oct.  5th.  Rev. 
8.  Carlile  was  moderator,  and  Elder  H.  C.  Greene 
of  Arlington  temporary  clerk.  'J’ho  churches  were 
reported  to  bo  in  more  than  usual  stability  and 
harmony.  Only  one  is  without  a  pastor,  and  that, 
the  First  of  Paterson,  has  called  Rev.  C.  A.  R. 
Janvier  of  Trenton,  and  hopes  for  his  acceptance 
of  the  call.  The  meeting  was  principally  taken  up 
with  examination  of  Sessional  records,  discussion 
of  missionary  work  within  the  Presbytery,  and  of 
matters  enjoined  and  recommended  by  the  Assem¬ 
bly.  It  was  earnest  and  harmonious,  and  in  the 
careful  narrative  of  the  past  and  outlining  of  ac¬ 
tion  for  the  future,  gave  much  promise. 

The  Presbytery  op  Newark  met  in  the  Central 
Presbyterian  Clm»’  ,',i,  Newark,  on  the  6th  and  7th 
of  October.  Rev.  John  A.  Trimmer  was  dismissed 
to  the  Passaic  Classls,  N.  J.,  and  Rev.  John  0. 
Guenther  to  North  Classls,  L.  I,  The  name  of 
Rev.  Immanuel  M.  Casanowicz  was  stricken  from 
the  roll,  he  having  informed  the  Presbytery  of  his 
renunciation  of  Protestantism  for  the  Romaa 
Catholic  Cliurch,  where  he  has  become  a  candi¬ 
date  for  orders.  Arrangements  were  made  for  the 
organization  of  a  second  Presbyterian  Church  in 
Montclair  on  the  evening  of  Thursday,  Oct  14th. 
Also  for  the  ordination  of  Mr.  Charles  A.  Stone- 
lake  as  an  evangelist  in  the  afternoon,  at  4  o’clock, 
of  Sabbath,  Oct.  10th,  in  the  Third  Presbyterian 
Church,  Rev.  Dr.  Wilson  to  preach  the  sermon, 
and  Rev.  Dr.  Craven  to  presiile  and  charge  the 
evangelist.  Instead  of  the  moderator’s  sermon,  a 
popular  meeting  was  held  in  the  evening  of  the 
first  day,  when  the  question  How  cun  we  most 
effectually  reach  the  unevangelized  populace  by 
our  churches  ?  was  discussed  in  two  addressee  de¬ 
livered  by  appointment  of  Presbytery,  by  the  Rev. 
J.  Clement  French,  D.D.,  and  the  Hon.  John  Y. 
Foster,  the  one  as  the  representative  of  the  minis¬ 
try,  and  the  other  of  the  laity.  A  large  congrega¬ 
tion  was  present.  The  service  of  song  was  con¬ 
ducted  by  Prof,  and  Mrs.  Stebbins  of  Brooklyn,  N. 
Y.,  and  an  excellent  impression  was  made  by  all 
the  exercises  of  the  evening.  F. 

Deckertown. — Sunday,  Oct.  3d,  the  Rev.  J.  W. 
Coleman  closed  his  pastoral  labors  by  preaching 
a  farewell  sermon  to  what  was  considered  the  larg¬ 
est  audience  that  had  ever  assemble*!  in  the  old 
Presbyterian  church  on  the  hill.  From  door  to 
pulpit  every  pew  was  crowded,  and  camp-stools 
completely  filled  all  the  available  s()ace  in  the  ves¬ 
tibule  and  aisles.  Mr.  Coleman  has  been  doing 
with  his  might,  in  our  church  and  temperance 
work,  “whatsoever  his  hand  found  to  do,’rand  as 
an  expression  of  their  high  regard  for  him,  the 
Baptist  and  Methodist  pastors  dl8p<‘n8eii  with  their 
usual  services,  and  with  tlieir  congregations  at¬ 
tended  the  Presbyterian  church.  The  passage  se¬ 
lected  by  the  retiring  pastor  for  his  t«^xt,  was  Phil, 
i.  27,  and  the  sermon  was  instructive  and  eloquent 
throughout.  As  tbe  writer  listened  to  the  elucida¬ 
tion  of  the  words  “Conversation  becoming  the 
Gospel  of  Christ,”  the  silent  prayer  ascended  O 
for  fuller  conformity  of  spirit  and  of  life  in  all 
Churches  and  in  every  place,  to  the  Gospel  direc¬ 
tory  !  We  can  wish  for  no  greater  blessing  on  the 
churches  and  people  of  Deckertown,  than  that 
they  may  remember,  and  in  dally  life  practise,  tbe 


tere  and  eleven  elders  were  present.  Bevs.  H. 
K.  Pond  from  Nebraska  City  Presbytery,  John  H. 
Beynard  of  Louisville  Presbytery,  and  John  Branch 
of  Niobrara  Presbytery,  were  received  by  certifi¬ 
cate.  The  first  goes  to  Bed  Cloud,  the  second  to 
Aurora,  and  the  third  to  Beaver  City  and  Wilson- 
vllle.  Bev.  B.  W.  Titsworth  of  Highland  Presby¬ 
tery  takes  charge  of  the  Hardy  Church.  Messrs. 


ed  Presbyterian  church  In  the  beautiful  village  of 
Asbury,  N.  J.,  Oct.  5th  and  6th.  Twenty-eight 
ministers  and  twenty  ruling  elders  were  present. 
Bev.  J.  C.  Clyde,  D.D.,  preached  the  sermon.  Bev. 
J.  DeHart  Bruen  was  elected  moderator,  and  the 
Bev.  Messrs.  B.  A.  Bryant  and  H.  B.  Townsend 
temporary  clerks.  Popular  Sabbath-school  and 
temperance  meetings  were  held.  Two  new  church- 


amination,  were  taken  under  the  care  of  the  Pres¬ 
bytery  as  students  for  the  Gospel  ministry.  These 
young  gentlemen  are  pursuing  their  studies  in 
Hastings  Collie.  The  Bev.  Thomas  A.  Hamilton 
takes  the  charge  of  Bepublican  City  and  Alma, 
while  Bev.  Arthur  Folsom  leaves  the  Phelps  coun¬ 
ty  work.  Bev.  J.  P.  Baker  was  given  a  letter  of 
credence,  and  permitted  to  labor  without  the  bounds 
of  this  Presbytery.  An  evangelistic  work  for  the 
special  encouragement  and  upbuilding  of  the  weak 
churches,  was  placed  under  the  supervision  of  the 
Home  Mission  Committee.  The  Committee  on  the 
Board  of  Publication  was  instructed  to  secure  a 
colporteur  in  the  place  of  Mr.  Chadwick,  who  has 
resigned.  President  Bingland  of  Hastings  Col¬ 
lie  gave  a  most  gratifying  report,  showing  that 
a  full  corps  of  instructors  are  at  work,  with  about 
ninety  pupils.  The  new  Professor  in  Natural  Sci¬ 
ences  is  on  the  ground,  and  Hastings  and  Kearney 
Presbyteries  will  soon  be  called  upon  to  redeem 
their  pledges  to  his  support.  The  Synodical  Mis¬ 
sionary’s  report  was  received  with  great  interest, 
and  he  was  pledged  the  sympathy  and  cordial  sup¬ 
port  of  Presbytery  in  his  work.  Presbytery  meets 
next  Spring  at  Bm  Cloud.  a.  b.  btnau,  s.  c. 


WHICH  GIVES  US  AN  ADDITIONAL  SELLING  SPACE  OE 

62,350  SQUAKE  FEET. 

NOW  MAKING  OUR  ESTABLISHMENT  THE  LARGEST 
AND  MOST  COMFORTABLE  SHOPPING  PLACE  IN  THE 
CITY. 

NO  INCREASE  OF  DEPARTMENTS. 

BUT  LARGER  ASSORTMENTS  OF  FINE  GOODS. 


“  Tbe  channtDg  Meslletlc  serial  of  ‘  Little  Lord  Faunt- 
leroy,*  by  Mrs.  Burnett,  Is  undoubtedly  the  most  notable 
child's  story  of  the  year,  and  In  each  chapter  develops  the 
Influence  of  the  pure,  sweet  little  lord  among  his  retainers 
with  clear  beauty.” — Boston  Journal. 

“  It  Is  very  hard  to  have  such  a  story  dealt  out  to  one  by 
Instalments  of  a  chapter  or  two  at  a  time  In  tbe  Illus¬ 
trations  the  spirit  of  the  story  has  been  caught  and  repro¬ 
duced.” — The  Churchman. 

“  There  Is  something  In  the  way  In  which  Mrs.  Burnett 
writes  of  children,  or  rather  In  the  way  In  which  her  chil¬ 
dren  speak,  that  appeals  Irresistibly  to  the  heart.”— N.  Y. 
Star. 


church  of  Asbury,  and  the  relation  was  dissolved. 
The  overtures  from  the  General  Assembly  were 
referred  to  committees  to  report  upon  the  ques¬ 
tions  and  all  they  involve,  at  the  stated  meeting  in 
April.  Steps  were  taken  for  the  preparation  of  a 
history  of  the  Presbytery,  in  view  of  the  one-hun¬ 
dredth  General  Assembly  in  Philadelphia  in  1888. 
The  Boards  of  the  Church  and  the  cause  of  Sys¬ 
tematic  Beneficence  received  a  large  share  of  at¬ 
tention.  The  Presbytery,  all  through  its  sessions, 
in  reviewing  its  past  work  or  entering  upon  new 
efforts,  constantly  recalled  its  recent  bereavement 
in  the  death  of  Mr.  Charles  E.  Vail,  a  ruling  elder 
of  the  church  of  Blairstown,  whose  participation 
in  the  business  of  the  Presbytery  is  everywhere 
apparent.  A  committee  was  appointed  to  prepare 
a  minute  with  reference  to  the  valuable  life  and 
lamented  death  of  this  beloved  servant  of  Christ. 

c. 

MARYLAND. 

Washington. — On  Sunday,  Oct.  3,  the  Rev.  Dr. 
Bartlett  of  the  New  York-avenue  Church  occupied 
his  pulpit  for  the  first  time  since  his  return  from 
Europe.  During  his  absence  the  church  building 
has  l^n  repair^  and  greatly  improved  at  a  cost 
of  $10,000.  'The  basement  has  been  rearranged. 


AbMhitaly  Para. 

This  powder  never  varies.  A  marvel  of  purity,  etrength, 
and  wholeeomenees.  More  economical  than  tbe  ordinary 
kinds,  and  cannot  be  sold  In  competition  with  the  mnltltade 
of  low  test,  r hort  weight,  alum  or  phosphate  powders.  StU 
onfy  Oi COM.  BOTAL  BAxmo  POWDXB  Oo.,  106  y>aU  Bt.,  M. T. 


DBESS  GOODS 


IN  THIS  DEPAkTMENT  A  CLASS  OF  GOODS  WILL  BE 
FOUND  EQUAL  TO  THE  BEST  IN  ANT  SECTION  OF 
THE  CITY. 

THE  PRICES,  HOWEVER,  WILL  SO  DIFFER 
AS  TO  FAVOR  THE  BUYER. 

FRENCH  DESIGNS  IN  VELVET,  PLUSH,  AND  STRIPED 
CONBINATIONS. 

ENGLISH  COMBINATIONS  IN  PLAIDS,  FANCY  BROCHE, 
SELF  COLORED  WOOL  PLUSHES. 

40-inch  ENGLISH  HAIR-LINE  STRIPES,  39c.  A  YARD. 
40-INCH  FRENCH  HAIR-LINE  STRIPES,  59c.  A  YARD. 
46-inch  scotch  tufted  combinations,  FANCY, 
95c.  A  YARD  ;  PLAIN,  90C.  A  YARD. 

44-inch  extra  heavy  french  serges,  in  large 


Charing  Cross  to  Ilfracombe.  By  John  Dennison  Cham- 
PLIN,  Jr.  Illustrated  by  Edward  L.  Chichester.  1  vol., 
ISmo.  $2. 

Mr.  Cbamplin  has  written  a  breery  story  of  a  ride  through 
England  on  a  coarii-and-four.  He  visited,  with  bis  party, 
some  of  the  most  famous  and  most  interesting  towns  and 
literary  landscapes  In  Devonshire  and  old  England.  Tbe 
narrative  of  tl  Is  unique  Journey,  it  goes  without  saying, 
is  always  bright  and  entertaining.  The  Illustrations  by 
Mr.  Chichester  are  extremely  clever,  and  add  much  to  the 
charm  of  the  book. 


A  Popular  History  of  the  Elephant  and  Its  Allies.  By 
CHABLE8  FBESEBICK  HOLDER.  1  VOl.,  Small  8VO,  illUS- 


and  arranged  to  open  into  each  other.  The  wood¬ 
work  is  ash,  and  fine  stained-glass  windows  have 
been  placed  between  the  rooms.  At  the  rear  of 
the  bi^ement  a  large  kitchen  stove  has  been  add¬ 
ed,  for  use  on  social  occasions.  The  result  of  the 
improvements  is  a  light  and  cheerful  basement, 
conveniently  arranged  for  social  and  Sunday- 
school  purposes.  In  the  auditorium  the  changes 
are  still  more  noticeable.  The  frescoing  has  b^n 
renewed  with  fine  effect.  The  prominent  colors 
are  terra  cotta,  azure,  and  beaten  gold.  The  ceil¬ 
ing  is  of  a  delicate  blue,  sprinkl^  with  golden 
stars.  A  new  pulpit  of  ash,  handsomely  carved 
and  decorated,  has  been  put  in.  The  galleries 


'*  Marvels  of  Animal  Life,”  published  last  year.  The  ele¬ 
phant  certainly  stands  preeminent  in  tbe  animal  kingdom 
as  the  most  Interesting  in  its  character  and  habits,  and 
Prof.  Holder  has  made  the  most  of  an  especially  fascinat¬ 
ing  subject 


miles  from  the  junction  at  Solomon.  It  has  six 
churches,  a  Young  Men’s  Christian  Association,  a 
court  house  and  school  building  both  of  brick, 
some  elegant  and  cozy  residences,  several  hotels 
and  restaurants,  a  number  of  stores,  and  other 
buildings  and  institutions  which  show  that  the 
The  Bev.  O.  E.  Hart, 


40-inch  all-wool  CASHMERE  CLOTHS,  50c.  A  YARD. 
54-inch  all-wool  camel’s  hair  homespuns,  49c. 

A  YARD. 

64-inch  all-wool  scotch  mixed  cheviots,  89c. 

A  YARD. 


EVER  INVENTED  FOR 

WASHING  CLOTHING, 

and  everything  elae,  in  Hard  or  Soft  Wa¬ 
ter,  without  danger  to  fabric  or  hanHa 
Save*  Labor,  Time,  and  Soap,  amax- 
Ingly,  and  la  of  great  value  to  houaekeepera. 
Sold  by  all  Grocers— but  see  that  vile  Counter- 
felta  are  not  urged  upon  you.  PEAIILI.VB 
la  the  only  aafe  article,  and  always  bears 
name  of  JAMBS  PYLE.  New  York. 


citizens  are  wide  awake, 
the  Presbyterian  pastor,  with  the  assistance  of 
the  good  people  of  his  church  and  others,  suc¬ 
ceeded  in  making  the  del^ates  to  the  Presbytery 
of  Solomon,  which  met  there  in  September,  very 
comfortable;  also  the  ladies  of  the  Missionary 


A  story  of  Life  In  Holland.  By  Mart  Mapes  Dodoe.  Beau¬ 
tifully  Illustrated.  1  vol.,  square  12mo.  $1.50. 

A  new  edition  of  Mrs.  Dodge’s  ever  popular  book,  pub¬ 
lished  with  all  the  Illustrations  of  the  fine  holiday  edition, 
at  one-half  the  former  price. 


EMBROIDERED  CLOTH  ROBES,  $8 ;  ELSEWHERE,  $11. 
EMBROIDERED  FRENCH  TRICOT  ROBES,  $12;  ELSE¬ 
WHERE,  $16.  ' 

EVERY  NOVEin  IN  DBESS  GOODS. 


NEW  YORK 


Tract 


These  books  are  for  sale  by  all  booksellers,  or 


needed  to  enable  them  to  dedicate  their  chapel 
free  of  debt. 


York,  will  be  held  In  tbe  Lake-street  Church,  Elmira,  on 
Wednesday  and  Thursday,  Oct.  20  and  21, 1886,  at  10  A  M. 
and  2  P  M.  Members  of  the  Synodical  Committee,  ofllcers 
of  Presbyterlal  Societies,  and  one  delegate  from  each  local 
auxiliary,  will  be  provided  with  entertainment. 

Mrs.  F.  A.  WALKER,  Secretary. 

”  Brave  Haddock  has  fallen,  his  conflicts  are  o’er, 

Tbe  red  hand  of  hatred  can  harm  him  no  more. 

He  died — but  the  truth  that  be  loved  Is  alive. 

The  martyr  may  perish;  the  cause  will  survive.” 

BRAVE  HADDOCK  HAS  FALLEN!  a  stirring  and  l>eau- 
tlful  8.>lo  with  Chorus.  Dedicated  to  “the  Temperance 
martyr,”  the  Rev.  George  C.  Haddock  who  was  murdered 
at  Sioux  City,  Iowa,  on  August  3d,  1886,  because  he  was 
loyal  enough  and  brave  enough  to  stand  for  the  law  and 
Its  enforcement.  Words  by  Rev.  H.  8.  Taylor;  music  by 
Dr.J  B.  Herbert.  Price,  30  cents.  New  York;  The  J.  Church 
Co.,  19  East  16th  street. 


Contributions  for  this  purpose  wili 
be  gladly  received  from  those  whom  God  has 
blessed  with  a  competence  of  this  world’s  goods, 
and  who  desire  to  honor  Him  in  the  use  of  their 
means.  Any  sum  from  one  dollar  to  one  thousand 
dollars  or  more  will  be  gratefully  received,  and 
will  encourage  the  hearts  of  a  worthy  pastor  and 
his  people,  and  help  on  a  greatly  needed  enter¬ 
prise  in  the  growing  city  of  Jackson.  This  is  a  city 
of  about  twenty-five  thousand  inhabitants,  and  this 
is  the  only  Presbyterian  Church  in  the  city.  Pres¬ 
byterians  especially  cannot  fail  to  feel  an  interest 
in  this  work,  and  it  is  hoped  that  there  will  be  a 
generous  response  to  the  call  for  help  which  comes 
U>  us  in  this  time  of  need.  Any  contributions 
may  be  sent  to  tbe  pastor  of  the  church,  Bev.  £. 
Van  der  Hart,  Jackson,  Mich.  c.  p.  quick. 

Concord,  Mich.,  Oct.  7th,  1886. 

IOWA. 

The  Prbbbyteby  of  Waterloo  held  its  Autumn 
session  at  Tama,  as  did  also  the  Ladies’  Mission¬ 
ary  Society  within  the  same  bounds.  Bev.  D.  B. 


MOQUETTE 

CARPETINGS. 


That  (^uisset  House.  By  Jennie  M.  Drink- 
water  Conklin.  12mo.  -  -  -  . 

Bible  W arnings.  By  the  Bev.  Bichard  New¬ 
ton,  D.D.  6  Illustrations.  l’2mo 
My  Pearl.  A  Story  by  Alida  W.  Graves. 

12mo. . 

The  Gillettes.  By  the  author  of  “Win  and 
Wear.’’  16mo. 

1.  Dick  the  Captain . 

2.  Nan  the  Missionarj' . 

3.  Jack  who  Persevered . 

4.  Bert  the  Enterprising  ... 

The  Mave  Girl  of  Poiiipeii.  Holt. 

Madge  Hardwleke.  Giberne.  .  .  . 

Storm  Signals.  New  Sermons.  Spurgeon. 
.My  .*<ermon  Notes.  HI.  Matthew  to  Acts. 


OUR  assortment  of  artistic  novelties  in 

ENGLISH  ROYAL  WitTONS  (OUR  OWN  IMPORTATION), 
AUBUSSON  AXMINSTERS,  GOBELIN  MOQUETTES,  AND 
ALL  THE  FINER  GRADES,  SURPASSES  ANYTHING 
EVER  BEFORE  EXHIBITED. 


PRICES  EXCEEDINGLY  ATTRACTIVE. 


We  have  now  in  stock  our 
complete  assortment  of  this  sea¬ 
son’s  patterns  in  these  most 


The  Sjraod  of  New  York  will  meet  In  the  First 
Church,  Elmira,  N.  Y  ,  on  Tueeduy,  Oct.  19.  at  7.30  P.  M., 
and  will  be  opened  with  a  set  mon  by  the  Moderator,  the 
Rev.  L.  Merrill  Miller.  D.D.,  of  the  Presbytery  of  St  Low- 
rence.  The  Clerks  will  be  in  attendance  from  four  o’clock 
until  half  past  five,  and  again  at  seven  o’clock,  for  the  en¬ 
rollment  of  delegates.  Alternates  are  required  by  the 
standing  rule  to  report  In  person  before  their  names  can 
be  placed  upon  tbe  roll.  List  of  delegates,  and  all  commu- 


3000  DIFFERENT  STYLES  (a  RECENT  PURCHASE)  OF 
WILTONS,  MOQUETTES,  VELVETS,  BRUSSELS,  AND 
EXTRA  SUPER  INGRAINS,  BEST  QUALITY,  THIS  SEA- 


PHE  NEW- YORK  EVAxVGELlST  :  THURSDAY,  OCTOBER  14,  1886. 


inculcations  of  Mr.  Coleman’s  farewell  sermon. 
He  leaves  us  generally  regretted.  He  was  a  faith¬ 
ful  minister,  and  for  dilig^t  pastoral  work  has 
few  equals  in  the  Newton  Presbytery,  of  which  he 
is  a  member.  x. 

The  Pbrsbytbby  of  Newton  held  its  stated 
Fall  meetine  In  the  newlv  frescoed  and  refurnish- 


NEBBASKA. 

Hastings  Presbytery  held  its  Fall  meeting  at 
Oxford,  Neb.,  Sept.  28-29.  Sermon  by  retiring 
moderator,  Bev.  George  T,  Crissman,  from  Heb. 
11.  9.  Bev.  James  P.  Black  was  chosen  moderator, 
and  Elder  George  F.  Milboum  and  Bev.  C.  H. 
Foland  temporarv  clerks.  Twenty-three  mlnis- 


ee — ^the  Westminster  Church  of  Phiilipsburgh  and  William  Lee  Vincent  by  letter  from  Stubenville 
the  church  of  Beattystown — were  enrolled.  The  Presbytery,  and  Folsom  and  Montgomery  by  ex- 


- - well  as  Minnesota,  it  is  a  nourisning  little  city 

merly  contained,  have  been  enlarg^,  made  lighter,  Solomon  Valiev  Bailroad  about  twenty 


have  been  rooonstructeo  to  correspono  witn  me 
general  appearance  of  tbe  church.  The  result  of 
all  the  improvements  is  a  most  beautiful  and  con¬ 
venient  church.  Great  credit  is  due  to  Messrs. 
Douglass,  Gamer,  and  Galt,  tbe  committee  of  the 
trustees  having  the  work  in  charge.  The  work  of 
improvement  included  also  repaperliig,  repainting, 
and  a  general  renovating  of  the  parsonage.  Says 
the  Washington  Post:  The  Improvements  which 
have  been  made  in  the  edifice,  were  the  natural 
result  of  the  continued  growth  and  prosperity  of 
the  congregation  under  tlie  successful  labors  of 
the  pastor,  Bev.  Dr.  Bartlett.  Notwithstanding  a 
large  colony  went  out  to  organize  the  new  Church 
of  the  Covenant,  there  have  been  more  additions 
to  the  membership  during  the  past  year  than  at 
any  previous  period  in  the  history  of  the  church, 
and  at  the  close  of  the  year  the  membership  was 
larger  than  ever  before.  The  financial  condition 
is  equally  as  prosperous,  the  contributions  both 
for  the  regular  church  expenses  and  for  benevo¬ 
lent  objects  having  been  greater  than  in  any  previ¬ 
ous  year.  The  New  York-avenue  Church  has  al¬ 
ways  been  noted  for  its  pulpit  talent.  Bev.  Dr. 
Gurley,  its  first  pastor,  preached  with  great  ac¬ 
ceptance  during  a  long  pastorate,  and  he  was  suc¬ 
ceeded  by  Bev.  Drs.  Mitchell  and  John  B.  Paxton, 
two  of  the  most  eloquent  divines  in  the  Presbyte¬ 
rian  Church.  The  crowded  congregations  which 
listen  to  Bev.  Dr.  Bartlett  every  Sabbath,  attest 
his  pulpit  popularity. 

MICHIGAN. 

Grayling.— The  Bev.  J.  H.  Phelps  has  removed 
from  Beading  to  Grayling,  Mich.  His  field  in 
Northern  Michigan  may  ^  described  as  almost 
boundless  in  mere  extent  of  territory.  We  trust 
that  he  may  have  a  good  degree  of  success  in  its 
cultivation.  There,  as  everywhere,  the  kingdom 
is  to  come  by  faith  and  corresponding  effort. 

The  PBESBYTKSi  OF  SAGINAW. — The  Bev.  Enos 
P.  Baker  was  ordained  and  installed  as  pastor  over 
tbe  church  at  Midland  City,  Oct.  Ist.  Bev.  C.  D. 
Ellis,  moderator,  presided  and  prtmosed  the  oon- 
stitutional  questions;  Bev.  H.  M.  Curtis  preached 
the  sermon ;  Bev.  J.  A.  Wight,  D.D,,  offered  the 
ordaining  prayer,  and  Bev.  A.  F.  Bruske  gave  the 
charge  to  tbe  pastor.  Bev.  Burt  E.  Howard  was 
ordained  at  ^y  CSty,  Oct.  6th,  as  an  assistant  to 
Bev.  Dr.  Wight,  who  has  labored  so  long  and  so 
efficiently  in  this  church.  Bev.  C.  D.  Ellis  pre¬ 
sided  and  proposed  the  constitutional  questions, 
the  sermon  was  preached  by  Bev.  J.  T.  Oxtoby, 
D.D.,  and  the  charge  was  delivered  by  Bev.  D.  L. 
Munro.  J.  T.  oxtoby,  s.  c. 

Jackson  —  Laying  a  Cornerstone. —  The  30th  of 
September  was  a  day  of  special  interest  to  the 
First  Presbyterian  Church  of  Jackson,  Mich. 
This  church  was  organized  Dec.  18,  1883,  with 
forty  members,  by  a  committee  of  the  Presbytery 
of  f^nsing,  tbe  services  of  the  day  and  evening 
being  held  in  the  Free  Will  Baptist  Church.  For 
a  year  or  more  services  were  held  in  the  Hall  of 
the  Ancient  Order  of  United  Workmen,  but  this 
becoming  too  small  fo^  the  increasing  audience, 
the  Hall  of  the  Knights  of  Labor  was  secured,  and 
services  are  held  morning  and  evening  in  that 
place.  Under  the  earnest  and  self-denying  la^rs 
of  the  pastor,  Bev.  E.  Van  der  Hart,  the  number 
of  members  has  increased  to  127  at  the  present 
time.  A  very  desirable  lot  has  been  secured  for 
the  church  edifice  on  the  comer  of  Blackstone  and 
Cortland  streets,  at  a  cost  of  four  thousand  dol¬ 
lars,  and  a  chapel  Is  now  in  process  of  erection  on 
tbe  rear  of  this  lot  to  cost  about  five  thousand 
dollars,  exclusive  of  the  lot.  The  cornerstone  of 
this  chapel  was  laid  on  Sept.  30,  several  members 
of  the  Presbytery  of  Lansing  being  present  and 
taking  part  in  the  services,  as  also  several  pastors 
of  the  city.  Tbe  church  is  composed  of  those  who 
are  in  somewhat  limited  circumstances,  there  be¬ 
ing  no  wealthy  ones  among  them,  except  those 
who  are  rich  in  faith  and  good  works,  and  it  has 
been  a  struggle  for  them  to  secure  even  so  much 
as  they  have  now  done.  This  has  been  at  great 
sacrifice  on  the  part  of  both  pastor  and  people, 
the  pastor  having  had  repeat^  calls  to  fields 
wliere  bis  labors  would  have  been  less  and  his 
salary  greater,  but  declining  them  all  for  the  sake 
of  the  little  church  to  which  be  has  given  his  earn¬ 
est  efforts  for  the  past  two  and  a  half  years.  Gen¬ 
erous  aid  has  been  received  from  friends  in  De¬ 
troit  and  other  places,  but  there  is  still  a  deficiency 

rtf  oKjMit  tKfAA  iKjMiatttiH  Hrtllara  uifhiph  will  Ka 


iioruoD  was  f^ranted  a  letter  ox  disiuission  to  the 
Presbytery  of  Freeport.  Bev.  Heniy  Schmitt,  re¬ 
cently  pastor  of  the  German  church  at  Mt.  Pleas¬ 
ant,  Iowa,  was  received  from  Iowa  Presbytery  in 
order  that  he  may  sustain  that  relation  to  the 
East  Friesland  church.  Bev.  J.  S.  Dickey  was  re¬ 
ceived  from  Cedar  Bapids  Presbytery,  and  Bev.  L. 
H.  Hayenga  from  Dubuque  Presbytery.  A  call 
for  the  services  of  Bev.  £.  N.  Barrett  from  the 
Glasgow-avenue  Church,  St.  Louis,  was  put  in  his 
bauds  for  consideration.  A.  B.  Day,  formerly  at 
Man-halltown,  was  deposed  from  the  ministry  on 
the  charge  of  dishonesty  and  imposture  in  his 
business  relations.  The  consideration  of  the  Over¬ 
tures  of  the  General  Assembly  was  postponed  un¬ 
til  Spring.  An  Overture  to  Synod  proposing  a 
change  in  tbe  time  of  meeting  from  Thursday  to 
Tuesday,  was  defeated. 

ILLINOIS. 

Hamlet. — The  Bev.  I.  T.  Whittemore  has  re¬ 
moved  from  Norwood  to  Hamlet,  Mercer  county, 
HI.,  and  may  be  addressed  accordingly. 

THE  CABOLINAS. 

Churches. — The  last  Africo- American  Presby¬ 
terian  says  that  tliere  are  182  colored  Presbyterian 
churches  iu  the  South,  with  1*2,958  members.  Of 
this  number  85  churches  are  in  North  Carolina, 
and  59  iu  South  Carolina,  tbe  remainder  being  di¬ 
vided  between  Teunessee,  Virginia,  Georgia,  Ken¬ 
tucky,  Florida,  and  Maryland.  Of  course  these  fig¬ 
ures  only  refer  to  those  colored  Presbyterian  chur¬ 
ches  which  are  in  fellowship  with  our  Assembly. 


lie  lord  Faontleroy.  EXDLEY’S 


FRANCES  HODGSON  BURNETT. 

I  vol.,  8vo.  Illustrated  by  B  B.  Birch.  $2. 

No  story  lor  children  has  appeared  for  years  which  has 
attracted  at  once,  and  to  the  same  degree,  the  admiration 
and  praise  of  readers,  young  and  old.  One  of  the  chiefly 
notable  things  about  the  tale  Is  that  the  little  American 
boy  numbers  among  his  friends  almost  as  many  grown 
people  as  children.  Both  will  be  certain  to  welcome  the 
story  most  heartily  in  this  handsome  book  form. 

“  There  never  was  a  sweeter,  more  beautiful  story  than 


NEW  BUILDING 

NOW  COMPLETED, 


Tl...  nveT  en'Mr'DnTrKrn 


traiea.  62. 

Prof.  Holder’s  new  Book  Is  a  comnanlon  volume  to  his 


$1.15. 


DR.  JA.EGKR’8 

Saoitary  Woolen  System  Oo. 

A  8ZB  BroodwaFt  New  York. 

L.  C.  HOPKINS,  Manager. 

The  material  of  the  Jaeger  System  is  not 
“medicated,”  but  sanatory,  i.  e.,  conductvb  to 
HEALTH,  because  of  inherent  properties  which 
make  It  codperate  with  the  Great  Health  Bbg- 
ULATiNG  Organ,  the  Human  Skin. 

The  fabric  is  xcoven,  cut,  and  made  to  adapt  it  to 
tbe  body  anatomically  and  physiologically. 

Every  Jaeger  Garment  is  therefore  Sanatory, 
preserving,  improving,  and  restoring  health. 

The  garments,  all  made  of  absolutely  pure  wool, 
are  of  every  description,  for  men,  women,  and 
children. 

Of  the  SANATOBY  BOOTS  AND  SHOES,  W. 
Leonard  of  Bristol,  England,  says :  “Till  I  wore 
your  boots,  I  never  knew  what  it  was  to  have  warm 
feet  in  winter.” 

And  of  the  SANATOBY  HATS :  “  It  Is  the  most 
comfortable  hat  I  have  ever  had.” 

The  SANATOBY  BEDDING,  of  pure,  undyed 
Wool  and  Camel-Hair,  is  protective  against  cold 
and  chills,  and  highly  conducive  to  sound,  restful 
sleep,  especially  for  persons  suffering  from  insom¬ 
nia  and  neuralgic  affections. 

All  these  garments  are  free  from  noxious  dyes, 
are  graceful,  comfortable,  and  convenient,  and  are 
pronounced  by  the  highest  medical  authorities  to 
be  superior  to  those  made  of  any  other  woolen 
fabrics. 

Catalogues  of  prices  sent  by  mail.  Prompt  at¬ 
tention  paid  to  mail  orders.  Beferences  by  per¬ 
mission  :  Messrs.  H.  B.  Claflin  &  Co.,  New  York. 
Bank  of  the  Metropolis,  New  York.  Messrs. 
8.  V.  White  &  Co.,  Bankers,  No.  7  Wall  Street. 
Messrs.  Kessler  A  Co.,  Bankers,  No.  68  Wall  St. 
July,  1886. _ 

R.  H.  MACY  &  GO. 
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memt^rs  has  been  organized  in  this  place.  The 
special  services  continued  for  two  days — Saturday 
and  Sunday,  Sept.  25-6,  conducted  on  the  part  of 
Solomon  Presbytery  by  the  Bev.  D.  B.  Hindman. 

Wilson. — The  Bev.  A.  B.  Wilson  took  charge  of 
the  Presbyterian  church  here  in  October  of  last 
year,  and  it  has  prospered  under  his  charge — fifty- 
six  persons  having  united  with  it  the  last  twelve 
months,  by  letter  and  profession,  thus  more  tlian 
doubling  its  roll.  Also  the  finances  have  improv¬ 
ed,  and  are  in  a  healthy  condition.  The  pastor,  in 
addition  to  other  labors,  has  started  a  monthly 
paper — “  The  Light  of  the  West.” 

THE  PACIFIC  COAST. 

Cabpentebia.— The  Bev.  Earl  T.  Lockard,  for 
some  time  pastor  of  the  churches  of  Oakland  and 
Wilbur,  Oregon,  and  lately  president  of  the  Albany 
C/ollegiate  Institute  in  the  same  State,  has  received 
a  unanimous  call  to  the  church  of  Carpenteria, 
Santa  Barbara  county.  Cal.,  and  has  accepted. 
This  will  be  his  address. 

A  New  Presbytery. — A  meeting  was  held  at  the 
Presbyterian  church  in  San  Luis  Obispo  on  Sept. 
3rd,  with  a  view  to  the  formation  of  a  Presbytery, 
including  the  region  north  of  the  Santa  Ynez  moun¬ 
tains  in  Santa  Barbara  county,  to  the  southern 
part  of  Monterey  county.  Bevs.  W.  M.  Hersman 
of  San  Luis  Obispo,  J.  J.  Thompson  of  Santa  Ma¬ 
ria,  S.  Slocombe  of  Cayucos,  J.  A.  Mitcliell  of  Los 
Alamos,  S.  B.  King  of  San  Miguel,  and  F.  H.  Bob- 
inson,  and  Elders  Brown  of  Santa  Maria,  and  D. 
C.  McMillan  of  Cayucos,  were  present,  and  took 
steps  for  petitioning  the  Synod  of  the  Pacific  for 
the  organization  of  the  Presbytery  of  San  Luis 
Obispo.  This  movement  had  its  origin  in  a  meet¬ 
ing  of  the  Home  Mission  Committee  at  Cayucos  in 
May  last. 

THE  BEFOBMED  CHUBCH. 

New  York  City. — Three  conspicuous  additions 
have  been  made  to  the  number  of  Beformed  (Dutcli) 
churches  in  this  city  quite  recently.  These  are  the 
church  at  Bloomingdale,  which  from  a  mere  “  hold¬ 
ing”  has  now  a  very  fine  eiliflce  and  good  congre¬ 
gation  ;  Grace  Church,  which  has  grown  out  of  a 
mission  fostered  by  the  Collegiate  Church ;  and 
the  Second  Church  of  Harlem,  a  description  of 
whose  fine  new  edifice  we  lately  publislied.  The 
Intelligencer  is  hereupon  moved  to  remark :  “  This 
enlargement  in  numbers  and  infiuence  is  encour¬ 
aging,  and  should  incite  us  to  earnest  and  united 
endeavors  toward  a  steady  growth  in  the  future.” 

Bev.  Abraham  Thompson  will  be  remembered 
as  formerly  in  charge  of  the  Knox  Memorial  Chap¬ 
el  in  this  city.  His  recent  death  at  Beadington, 
where  he  was  settled  over  the  Beformed  churcli, 
is  greatly  lamented.  At  his  funeral  there,  which 
took  place  Sept.  21,  Dr.  T.  W.  Chambers,  after  re¬ 
ferring  to  his  diligence  and  tact  as  a  pastor,  add¬ 
ed  :  “  But  while  thus  active,  he  was  also  and  al¬ 
ways  a  student.  Betaining  the  Greek  and  Hebrew 
acquired  in  his  seminary  course,  he  also  became 
familiar  with  French  and  German,  and  especially 
with  the  Dutch  language,  which  he  spoke  with  flu¬ 
ency  and  correctness,  so  much  so  that  more  than 
once  during  the  disability  of  the  pastor  of  the  Hol¬ 
land  Church,  he  supplied  his  place  with  great  ac¬ 
ceptance.  In  view  of  this  fact  his  death  is  a  very 
great  loss  to  our  denomination.  Tho  same  tiling 
may  be  said  of  his  usefulness  as  a  member  of  the 
Classls.” 

iaarviageoe 

ScovxL  —  Whittlesey  —  At  Lyons  Falls,  N.  Y.,  on 
Wednesday,  Sept.  a9th,  1886,  by  Rev.  Dwight  Scovel, 
Louis  Atbebtom  Scovel,  H.D.,  of  Cazenovia,  son  of 
tbe  offleiutiug  elergynian,  to  Anna  Maboabet,  daugh¬ 
ter  of  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Walter  Whittlesey. 


Noticre. 


Board  of  Aid  Ibr  Colleges  and  Acodemiet. — In¬ 
stitutions  Intending  to  apply  to  tbls  Board  ore  Informed 
that  Ite  flrst  meeting  fur  acting  upon  applications  will  be 
held  November  }6tb.  Tbe  form  of  application  Is  fully  ex¬ 
plained  by  tbe  blank  wbicb  will  be  sent  upon  request, 
addressed  to  tbe  undersigned,  and  wbicb  tbe  Board  wishes 
all  applicants  to  use.  B.  D.  GAN8E,  Secretary, 

22  McCormick  Block,  Cbicago. 

Tke  Foartk  Annual  Meeting  of  tbe  Woman’s  Syn- 


Ev ANGELICAL  but  Dot  denominational.  Prints 
in  147  languages  in  aid  of  foreign  missions; 
grants  religious  reading  to  the  needy;  sends 
colporters  to  millions  in  our  highways  and 
hedges,  and  to  the  immigrants  in  Castle  Gar¬ 
den  and  elsewhere.  This  work  depends  wholly 
on  charitable  gifts.  Donations  and  legacies  are 
earnestly  solicited.  A  summary  of  the  sixty- 
first  year  mailed  free. 

O.  R.  Kingsbury,  Treasurer, 

150  Nassau  Streot  New  York. 

DRN.  KTRON«’H  REMEDIAL!  INSTITUTE, 

SARATOGA  SPRINGS,  N.  Y.— For  Nervous,  Female, 
Cbest,  Malarial,  and  other  chronic  diseases.  Turkish, 
Russian,  Roman.  Electro-Thermal,  and  all  baths ;  Massage, 
Vacuum  Treatment.  Swetllsh  Movement,  Electricity,  etc. 
Send  for  circular. 

The  Stationery  Department  of 
G.  P,  PtttnanVs  Sons  is  extensive, 

and  they  offer  for  the  autumn 
season  an  exceptionally  attrac¬ 
tive  stock  of  Fine  W riling  Papers 
and  Miscellaneous  Stationery, 

The  facilities  of  the  Messrs.  Put¬ 
nam  are  unequalled  for  execut¬ 
ing  every  description  of  Artistic 
Designing,  Engrnriny,and  Plate- 
Printing,  and  all  orders  are  filled 
promptly  and  in  the  correct  style, 

27  and  29  West  23d  Street,  Neie 
York.  27  King  William  Street. 
Strand,  London. 

BROWN  BROTHERS  &  GO., 

69  Wall  Street,  New  York. 

Buy  and  Sell  Bills  of  Exchange, 
Issue  Commercial  and  Travellers’ 
Credits,  available  in  all  parts  of  the 
world.  Make  Telegraphic  Trans¬ 
fers  OF  Money  to  and  from  Europe. 
Make  Collections  in  all  Foreign 

COUN’TBIES. 


United  States  National  Bank, 

(WASHINGTON  BUILDING) 

ITe.  1  BAOASWAT,  XTSW  TOSZ. 


will  be  sent,  postjtaid,  on  receipt  of  price,  by 

CHARLES  SOKlBSEirs  SONS, 

743-745  Broadway,  New  York. 

Mr.  Roe's  New  Story,  ''HE  FELL 
IN  LOVE  WITH  ms  WIFE,"  is 
now  ready  and  for  sale  by  all  booksellers. 
12mo,  cloth,  $1,50.  At  the  same  time 
was  issued  a  new  edition  of  NA  TURNS 
SERIAL  STOR  Y.  1 2mo,  doth,  $1.50. 
Uniform  with  Mr.  Roe's  other  works. 
DODD,  MEAD  &  COMPANY, 
Puhlishers,  New  York. 


*  This  book  is,  on  the  whole,  the  best  OtM 
out.” — Christian  Intelligencer. 


MILLtNEllY 

OPENINGS  HAVE  BEEN  GENERAL 

DURING  THE  PAST  WEEK  AMONG  THE  MANY  HOUSES 
IN  THIS  AND  NEIGHBORING  CITIES,  AND  WE  NOW  ASK 
FOB  A 

COMPARISON, 

SATISFIED  THAT  A  VISIT  WILL  CONVINCE  ALL  THAT 
OUR  ASSORTMENT  OF 


Brand  Central  Fancf  and  Dri  6oods  Establlshneat. 

OUR  PRICES 

ALWAYS  THE  LOWEST. 

ATTENTION  IS  DIRECTED  TO  OUR  LARGE  AND 
ATTRACTIVE  STOCK  OF 


TRIMMEn  MILLINERY  FATT.  fi-nOTlQ 

LY  TEE  LARGEST  IN  THE  CITY,  BUT  THAT  ^  AaJL4JL^ 


++ 

+  jSanctoFaia 

A  SELECTION  OP 

HYMNS  AND  SONGS  OF  PRAISB, 

WITH  TUNES. 

Tax  Riv.  Roswell  D,  II  itcbcocx,  D.  D,,  ) 

Tax  Rxv.  ZxcaARv  Eddv,  >  Editor!. 

Tax  Rxv,  Lxwii  W.  Mddok,  I 

Containing  746  Hyinna,  21  Doxologlei,  43  OhanU,  with 
seven  sepxrxte  Indexen.  It  ie  t)elieved  that  the  redue 
tionlathe  namberof  Hymns  will  meet  with  universal 
approbation,  as  it  has  been  efTccted  by  omitting  those 
which  were  practically  duplicetes  or  iiirerlor  echoes. 

There  ere  600  Tunes,  including  all  the  best  of  recent 
compositions,  together  wlih  all  those  old,  familiar  ones 
so  deservedly  loved  In  American  churchet. 

Broad  pages  and  new,  large  type,  cloth  covers  and 
flexible  beck.  CLERGYMEN  OR  COMMITTEES  may 
obtain  conies  free  for  examination,  subject  to  return  U 
not  adopted.  Address 

A.  S.  BARNES  &  CO., 

NEW  YORK.  PUBLISHERS.  CHICACa 


IS  NOT  ONLY  THE  LARGEST  IN  THE  CITY,  BUT  THAT 
THE  PRICES  WILL  SHOW  A  SAVING  OF  ONE-THIRD 
OR  ONE-HALF  OVER  PRICES  PREVAILING  ELSEWHERE. 
UNTRIMMED  HATS  IN  EVERY  SHAPE  AND  STYLE. 

SILKS. 

68  PIECES  ALL  SILK  HEAVY  AMERICAN  SURAHS,  IN 
CARDINAL,  GARNET,  BRONZE,  TAN,  BROWN,  AND 
ECRU,  AT  49c.  A  YARD  ;  USUALLY  SOLD  AT  $1. 
22-inch  DRESS  SATINS,  ALL  COLORS,  69C.  A  YARD, 
SATIN  RHADAMES,  94«.  ;  REGULAR  $1.25  QUALITY. 
ALL-SILK  BLACK  WATERED  SILKS,  69c.  TO  $1.60  YARD. 
60  PIECES  OUINET  DLACK  SILKS,  97C.  ;  WORTH  $1.60, 
400  PIECES  STRIPE  SILK  VEL-1  Dfip  <t>1  (IQ 
VETS  AND  PLUSHES,  ALL  THE  I  OOu.,  tpi.Uu, 
LATEST  DESIGNS  IN  STRIPES  | 

AND  PLAIDS,  SUCH  AS  PEKIN  |  ^1  Cf]  In  <t>G  CQ 
CLUNY,  VELOURE  QUADRILLE,  (lU  tpU.JU 

PEKIN  FAILLE,  FRANCA18E,  | 

WITH  VELOURE  B088ELLE,  .  .  J  PER  YARD. 

JLADIES’  SUITS 

In  Large  and  Varied  Assortments. 

TAILOR-MADE  ENGLISH  JACKETS,  $3.90,  $4.90,  $6. 
LADIES’  FINE  IMPORTED  RAOONALS,  $8.75  WORTH 
$15. 

misses’  cloaks,  jackets,  AND  NEWMARKETS. 
misses’  FINE  BERLIN  COATS,  $4.75  AND  $6.60. 
misses’  ASTRAKHAN  JACKETS,  $4.90. 
misses’  school  sacques  and  coats,  $2.48,  $3.50. 
ladies’  tailor-made  cloth  suits  (all  wool), 
$9.75. 

misses’  school  suits,  trimmed  velvet,  $2.75. 

OUR  OHIEP  AIM 

IS  TO  MAKE  prices  SO  LOW  THAT  THEY  WILL  SHOW 
A  GRATIFYING  SAVING  TO  ALL  VISITING  OUR  ESTAB¬ 
LISHMENT. 

FASHION  MAGAZINE. 

FALL  NUMBER  IS  PROFUSELY  ILLUSTRATED,  AND 
CONTAINS,  BE8IDFR  ORIGINAL  SKETCHES,  STORIES, 
POEMS,  ETC.,  A  COMPLETE  PRICE  LIST  OF  OUR  ENTIRE 
STOCK.  SUBSCRIPTION  50c.  PER  ANNUM.  SAMPLE 
COPIES  16c. 


ALL  THE  NOVELTIES  IN 

SUITS  AKD  CLOAKS 

AND 

HATS  AKD  BONNETS. 

THE  MOST  APPROVED  MAKES  OF 

BLACK  m  COLOBED  SILKS, 
SATUS,  YELVET^AND  PLUSHES. 

Hosiery,  Underwear,  and  Gloves. 

FOB  LADIES,  GENTLEMEN,  AND  CHILDREN. 

Dress  Goods 

IN  THE  NEWEST  STYLES  AND  OOLOBINOS. 

WE  ARE  SOLE  AGENTS  FOB  THE  UNITED  STATES  OF 
THE  CELEBRATED  RED  STAR  BRAND  OF 
WONDERFUL  WEARING 

VELVETEENS, 

NOTED  FOR  ITS  RICH  COLOR  AND  CLOSE  RESEM¬ 
BLANCE  TO  SILK  velvet,  39  SHADES. 
PRICE,  74  CENTS.  TO  PREVENT 
IMITATIONS  A  BED  STAB 
IB  STAMPED  ON  THE 
BACK  OF  EVERY 
SECOND 
YARD, 

MAIL  ORDERS  CAREFULLY  EXECUTED. 

R.  H.  MAlY  &  CO. 


Rl  APIf  ^11  If^  ^ 

DLnUI\  OILIVOi  309. 3u.  313  to  321  grand  street 


Capital,  - 
Surplus,  - 


-  $500.,000 

-  500,000 


I.OGAW  C.  MTRRAT,  Presldemt. 

EVAN  a.  SHERMAN,  Cashier. 

H.  H.  HOYT.  Jr.,  Asat.  OaablM 

Transacts  a  General  Banking  Bnsiness* 

DIRECTORS: 

LOGAN  0.  MURRAY,  J.  W.  DBESEL, 

CHAUNCEY  M.  DEPEW,  CYRUS  W.  FIELD, 
MORRIS  K.  JE8UP,  D.  A.  LINDLEY, 

a  B.  HICKOX,  JAMBS  W.  ALEXANDIB, 

T.  W.  PEARSALL. 

UlTcRIsis”  0 F  MISSIONS; 

Oi,  the  Voice  Out  of  the  Cloud. 


SPECIAL  ATTENTION  IS  INVITED  BY 
JAMES  M’CEEERY  k  CO. 

TO  THEIR  PRESENT  STOCK  OF 


309,  3U,  313  TO  321  GRAND  STREET, 

56,  58,  60  TO  70  ALLEN  STREET, 

59,  61,  63,  65  ORCHARD  STREET,  NEW  YORK. 


BLACK  SILK  TEXTILES,  BAETHOOB: 


i#knwi\  vikii  I  bA  I  ikkiVp 

CONSISTING  OF  THE  NEWEST  AND  MOST 
APPROVED  WEAVES  FOR  GENERAL  USE, 
ALSO  TO  A  VERY  LARGE  COLLECTION  OF 
RICH  NOVELTIES  FOR  GARNITURES  IN 
DESIGNS,  ENTIRELY  NEW  AND  EXCLUSIVE. 

James  M’Creery  &  Ge. 


Ike  DTagazine 
EOE  irOTHEES. 

Devoted  to  tho  Chro  e(  Infants  and  Oenaol  Nnrssey 
latemsta  Bubeerlptlons  reoelved  by  all  booksollan 
and  poennasters,  $1  60  a  year.  Slaglo  oopiee  16  oobIa 
•old  evarywheto. 

BABYHOOD  PUnLaHniOOOi.6I]6ekiaaBBt.K.T. 


aaavaaxaxruo  a  VAOUVO  hlU  CUlVriaiUUlCUaVI  AX  *^a  onaaisv  ro*,  saoavr  «  ax* 

be  addressed  os  early  os  possible  to  A.  J.  Robertson,  Esq., 
of  Oommittee  on  Corro8,>ondeDce,  216  East  Water  street, 
EUmlra,  N.  Y.  T.  RALSTON  SMITH,  Stated  Clerk. 

J.  WILFOBD  JACKS,  Permanent  Clerk. 

Tbe  Syrmod  of  Colorado  will  meet  In  Albuquerque, 
New  Mexico.  Oct.  19,  at  71  P.  M. 

T.  C.  KIRKWOOD,  Staled  Clerk. 

Tbe  Sjraod  of  Iowa  will  meet  at  Marlon,  Iowa,  on 
Thursday,  Oct.  21,  at  7.30  P.  M.  Delegates  paying  full  fare 
going  will  be  returned  at  one  tblrd  the  regular  rate,  but 
they  must  obtain  from  the  ticket  agent  at  tbe  starUng-point 
a  certlflcate  that  full  fare  bas  been  paid ;  and  when  two  or 
more  roads  are  used,  local  and  not  through  tickets  should 
be  purchased,  aud  a  receipt  taken  for  each  road. 

DAVID  8.  TAPPAN,  Stated  CTerk. 

Tbe  Synod  of  New  Jersey  will  bold  ite  annual  meet¬ 
ing  In  tbe  First  Church  of  Camden,  N.  J.,  on  Monday,  Oct. 
18.  at  3  P.  M.  Tbe  Committee  of  Arrangements  aud  the  En¬ 
rollment  Clerk  will  be  found  in  the  lectut^-room  (entrance 
on  Fifth  street  above  Penn)  at  II  A.  M.  Members  should  be 
enrolled  and  obuln  a  copy  of  tbe  Docket  of  Business,  be¬ 
fore  taking  seats  In  Synod.  J.  B.  DAVIS,  Stated  Clerk. 

Tbe  Syaod  of  IHlaols  will  meet  at  Mattoon,  III.,  on 
Tuesday,  Oct.  19,  at  7.30  P.  M.  Reduced  rates  will  be  se¬ 
cured  on  tbe  principal  railroads. 

D.  8.  JOHNSON,  Stated  Clerk. 

Tbe  Presbytery  of  Bast  Florida  will  hold  Its  next 
stated  meeting  at  HUrke,  Fla.,  on  Tuesday,  Nov.  9tb,  at  71 
P.  M.  i.  L.  LYONS,  Stated  Clerk. 

Tbe  Presbytery  of  Oabaqae  will  hoM  an  adjourned 
meeting  In  tbe  Bethel  Presbyterian  Church,  West  Union, 
Iowa,  on  Wednesday,  Oct.  30tb,  at  2  P.  M 

W.  O.  BOSTON,  Stated  Clerk. 

Tbe  Presbytery  of  Sowtb  Florida  will  meet  at  Au- 
burndale.  Folk  county,  on  Tuesday,  Nov.  9. 

J.  H.  POTTER,  Stated  aerk. 


By  Spurgeon. . 100 

All  of  Grace.  By  Spurgeon.  -  -  -  50 

Hodge  on  itomans.  8vo.  New  Edition.  -  3  00 
Dr.  Hanna’s  Life  of  Christ.  New  edition. 

3  Volumes.  -  . . 300 

Fraser’s  Synoptical  Lectures  on  the  Books 
of  the  Bible.  3  Volumes.  -  -  -  4  50 

ROBERT  CARTER  &  BROTHERS, 

630  Broadway,  Xew  York. 

•**  Any  of  the  above  sent  by  mall,  postage  prepaid,  on 
receipt  of  tbe  price.  _ 

SURE  TO  PLEASE ! 

Sterling  Anthems. 

A  new  collection  of  more  than  lOO  choice  Anthems,  selected 
from  tbe  most  popular  comijosltions  of  over  60  different 
authors. 

Intlifm  for  Everv  0:ra.sioo  of  Piblie  Worship. 
Braitifnl  Type,  UoBTrnirit  Shape,  Well  Gotten  I’p. 

Ought  to  be  In  every  choir  In  the  land. 

Only  60c.  per  copy  by  Mill.  Sent  by  Express  for  $6  per  Dozen. 

BIOLOW  it  MAIN,  T6  Hast  Ntntb  St.,  New  Vorb. 

CHICAGO  HOUSE,  81  RANDOLPH  STREET. 


son’s  designs,  we  OFFER  AT  A  SLIGHT  ADVANCE 
ABOVE  THE  MANUFACTLRERS’  COST  OF  PRODUCTION. 

AN  IMMENSE  VARIETY  OF  REVERSIBLE 

SMYRNA  RUGS  AM)  3IATS, 

JUST  OPENED,  AT  LESS  THAN  AUCTION  PRICES. 


gvevevkOs  .a  Ckii.  v 

cially  recommended  for  beauty 
of  design  and  coloring  and  great 
durability. 


DPHOISTERY,  W.&J.SL0AME 


FOB  FURNITURE  COVERINGS  AND  DRAPERIES  IN  THE 
FINEST  IMFORTED  FABRICS,  A  SPECIALTY. 

500  PAIRS  CHENILLE  CURTAINS  AT  $12 ;  WORTH  $16. 

1000  PAIRS  LACE  CURTAINS  (TAPED  EDGE) 

AT  $2;  WORTH  $3. 

SHEPPARD  KNAPP&CO. 

NIXTH  avenue  and  13TH  HTREET, 

NEW  YOBK. 

'TO  $8  A  DAY.  Samples  worth  $1.60.  FREE. 

IL  h  Lines  not  under  the  horse’s  feet.  Write  to 

BREWSTER  SAFETY  REIN  HOLDER  CO.,  Holly,  Midi,  ' 


Broadway,  18th  &  19th  Streets, 


NEW  YORK 


THE  PRESBYTERIAN  BOARD  OF  BELIEF  FOB 
DISABLED  MINISTERS  AND  THE  WIDOWS 
AND  ORPHANS  of  DECEASED  MINISTERS. 

Office,  1384  Chestnut  St.,  Philadelphia,  Pa. 

Contributions  are  needed  to  meet  tbe  wants  of  ministers 
disabled  by  age  or  disease,  and  for  the  faiallles  of  deceased 
ministers.  Special  gifts  and  legacies  are  asked  tor  tbe 
Permanent  Fund,  and  also  tor  tbe  Ministers’  House  at 
Perth  Amb<’>y.  Checks  should  be  mode  pa  fable  to  tbe  order 
of  W.  W.  HXBEBTON,  Treasurer. 


SCHOOLS  AND  COLLEGES. 

THE  COLLEGIATE  SCHOOL. 
[Founded  a.  d.  1820.] 

Till  Madison  Avenue,  Centiwl  Parb,  New  Yorb. 

Bev.  HENRY  B.  CHAPIN,  Ph.D.,  Principal. 

Englisb  and  Claaelcal  Day  School  for  Boys,  with  Primary 
Department  Gymnasium.  New  building  complete  In  Its 
appointments.  Tbe  67th  school  year  begins  Wednesday, 
Sept.  22d,  1886.  Circulars  sent  on  application. 

Miss  E.  1.  ROUES. 

45  Bast  68tb  Street  New  Vorb. 

_ Afternoon  Claeses  for  Adulte. 

Miss  Chisholm’s  School  for  Girls, 

15  BA8T  65tb  STREET. 

UPSON  KEHINABT,  up  In  tbe  bills  of  Lltcbfleld  County. 

Home  School  for  Boys.  Number  limited.  Keeps  them 
all  the  year  round.  Fits  for  College  or  Business.  Pleasant 
home  for  good  boys.  Beferences :  President  Porter,  Yale 
College;  Rev.  T.  L.  Ouyler,  D.B.,  Brooklyn,  N.  Y.;  Jared 
Reid,  Jr.,  “N.  Y.  Evangelist,”  New  York  city.  For  other 
referencee  or  information,  inquire  of 

Bev.  HENRY  UPSON,  Principal,  New  Preeton,  Ot. 

The  Misses  Ely’s  School  for  Girls, 

410  Clinton  Street,  Brooklyn,  IT.  T. 

Offers  opportunity  for  thorough  study  and  the  advantages 
of  a  well  ordered  home  life.  Special  facilities  for  Muelc 
and  Art. 

BEFERENCES: 

Rev.  B.  8.  STOBBS,  D.D  ,  Brooklyn,  N.  Y. 

Bev.  HOWARD  CROSBY,  D.D  ,  New  York. 

Rev.  HENRY  M.  FIELD,  D.D.,  New  York. 

Bev.  JOHN  HALL,  D.D.,  New  York. 

Bev.  WILLIAM  M.  TAYLOR,  D.D.,  New  York. 

Rev.  JOSEPH  T.  DUBYEA,  D.D.,  Boston.  Mass. 

CUBURBAN  SEMINARY,  167th  Street  and  Boston  Ave.,  New  York. 
O  Reopens  Sept.  15.  Beautiful  situation ;  large  grounds; 
city  and  country  advantages.  Mrs.  Edwin  Johnson,  Prln. 

Mrs.  WILJ.IAMES 

j!16  West  39tb  St.,  New  York) 

FRENCH  AND  ENOU8H  BOARDING  AND  DAY 
SCHOOL  FOR  YOUNG  LADIES  AND  LITI'LE  GIRIB,  Be- 
opens  Sept. '80. _ 

MISS  J.  F.  WREAKS’  (959  Madison  Avenue, 

New  York)  BOARDING  ANDOAY  SCHOOI.  FOR 
GIRLS,  Reopens  Sept.  27th.  Also  KINDERQARTEH. 

WILLISTINB  HALL.  — Nyack-on-tbe-Hndson. 

A  HOME  SCHOOL  FOR  YOUNG  IA01E8.  Patronog* 
unexceptionable.  Address  Misses  J  A.  A  J.  KEMPSHALL. 

INGHAM  UNIVERSITY, 

LEROY,  N.Y.  For  Young  Ladles.  Academic  and  Oollega 
Courses.  Superior  facilities  for  Music  and  Art.  Best  in¬ 
structors.  Excellent  home  Influences.  For  catalogues, 
address _ Rev.  W.  W.  TOTHEROH,  A.M. 

Mme.  GI0VANNINI7~~ 

For  twelve  years  head  of  the  Music  department  ot  Mrs. 
LIFE’S  SEMINARY,  Rye,  N.  Y.,  bos  opened  a 

Private  and  Select  Hone  for  Young  Ladles, 

103  East  61st  Street,  New  Tark. 

The  number  Is  limited  to  twelve,  and  tbe  terms  ore  very 
moderate — $600  per  year,  Includlug  Board  and  ’Tuition  In 
Music,  Languages,  and  Art.  French  and  Italian  spoken  in 
tbe  family.  Highest  testimonials. 

PREPARATOBY  SCHOOL 

TOR  Lggigg  UUrrTSRSZTT, 

Bstblsbem,  Pa. 

Yonng  men  are  prepared  for  Lehigh  University,  one  ot 
the  most  excellent  technical  and  classical  Instltutloas  ot 
tbe  country,  and  so  bountifully  endowed  by  Its  founder 
(Ass  Packer)  that  tuition  Is  entirely  free  to  all.  For  portlo- 
ulors  apply  to  W.  ULRICH,  PrinclpaL 

Extra  Summer  session  Julv  1st— special  preparation  for 
Fall  examination  of  Leblgb  University. 


PENNSYLVANIA 


MRITAIT 

AIAIKHT. 


CHESTER.  26th  year  opens  Sept.  16.  Costly  BwIMIbks. 
A  MILITAKY  CBLLEGK. 

Civil  Emalaeoriaf,  Chooslstry,  Classics,  Ea«llsb. 

Col.  THEO.  HYATT,  rrsslaent. 


XUM 
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AN  ACTCMN  aiSSIONABT  KEETINS. 

Despite  doleful  predlctioDS  of  direful  doings  in 
the  heavens  above  and  earth  beneath,  Wednesday, 
Sept.  29lh,  1886,  a  calm,  restful  company  of  ladies 
gathered  in  the  Presbyterian  church  of  Ovid,  N. 
Y.,  for  the  semi-annual  meeting  of  the  Geneva 
Presbyterial  Missionary  Society.  Ovid  is  a  pretty 
village  of  800  inhabitants  three  miles  inland  from 
the  eastern  shore  of  Seneca  Lake,  600  feet  above 
it,  and  twenty  miles  from  Geneva  on  the  Ithaca  & 
Sayre  road.  Although  but  fifty  miles  by  the  near¬ 
est  route  from  the  farthest  point  in  the  Presbyte¬ 
ry,  the  morning  had  been  filled  with  alternate 
Journeying  and  tarrying,  so  specially  appreciated 
was  the  waiting  feast  prepared  by  the  Ovid  sisters. 
In  whom  (of  those  known  to  us,  those  “  of  us  ”) 
are  so  well  combined  “Martha’s  careful,  skilful 
hands  with  Mary’s  loving  heart.” 

At  half-past  one  o’clock  the  session  opened  with 
the  hymn  “Where  two  or  three  with  sweet  "ac¬ 
cord,”  followed  by  the  reading  of  the  126th  Psalm 
by  Mrs.  Hunn,  and  prayers  by  Miss  Hawley  and 
Miss  G.  W.  Porter,  after  which  Mrs.  Hunn  gave  a 
Bible  reading  from  the  word  "  Watch,”  shared  by 
many  in  the  distributed  written  texts.  “Why  do 
we  watch?”  “What  for?”  “How  and  when 
must  we  watch  ?”  Why  watch  ?  The  true  child 
of  God  cannot  help  it.  He  is  living  on  the  prom¬ 
isee  that  are  fulfilled  according  to  his  faithfulness 
in  watching.  Mark  x.,  the  watching  of  Bartimeus 
and  his  reward.  One  reason  for  watching  we  find 
In  Jer.  i.  10 ;  command,  17th  verse.  In  the  twen¬ 
tieth  chapter,  10th  verse,  we  find  we  are  watched. 
Jesus  was  watched  (Luke  xi.  53,  54).  What  watch 
for  ?  (Deut.  ii.  4  and  iv.  15).  We  have  an  infiuence 
over  our  brethren  while  passing.  We  make  our 
own  idols  and  serve  them  (Mark  xiii.  32-37 ;  Luke 
III.  36).  How  watch  ?  (Eph.  vi.  18 ;  Col.  iv.  2-4,  58). 
In  Ezekiel  iii.  17,  18,  we  find  our  commission  as 
watchmen.  As  watchmen  for  the  coming  year, 
Mrs.  Hunn  gave  as  our  watchword  “Advance.” 
God  knows  the  talent  and  ability  of  every  one  of 
His  watchmen.  In  St.  John’s  revelation  concern¬ 
ing  the  seven  golden  candlesticks,  we  know  what 
is  expected  of  us.  Miss  Cornelia  Porter  beautiful¬ 
ly  closed  this  helpful  part  of  the  service  by  sing¬ 
ing  “Will  Jesus  find  us  watching?”  by  Fanny 
Crosby. 

With  the  gracious  welcome  Mrs.  Torrence,  the 
pastor’s  wife,  linked  a  touching  bit  of  their  histo¬ 
ry — the  going  from  them  to  foreign  lands  of  four 
of  their  church  household :  Dr.  and  Mrs.  Nevlus 
and  Miss  Gertrude  Nevius,  to  China ;  Miss  Mary 
Willson  to  India,  now  in  the  Church  triumphant ; 
and  one,  Bev.  Reuben  Nevius,  to  Washington  Ter¬ 
ritory.  “There  has  been  much  weeping,”  she 
said,  “but  now  comes  the  reaping.”  Few  small 
churches  have  such  a  missionary  record.  The 
few  words  of  response  by  Mrs.  Hunn  told  of  her 
home  feeling  in  Ovid,  needing  no  introduction  (as 
we  shall  not  need  in  heaven),  as  Ovid  was  the  ear¬ 
ly  home  of  her  parents.  Rev.  Stephen  Porter  and 
wife ;  the  only  place  in  all  their  wanderings  where 
they  abode  in  peace  under  their  own  roof  tree,  and 
where  they  spent  their  inheritance. 

Mrs.  Chapman  of  Ovid  gave  a  specially  accept¬ 
able  report  of  the  thirteenth  annual  meeting  in 
Waterloo,  May  12th. 

Roll  call  for  presence  and  reports  gave  from 
Canandaigua  (Miss  Stowe)  redeemed  pledge  of 
Persia  Band,  money  earned  by  work  instead  of 
fairs,  each  member  earning  fifty  cents  or  a  dollar. 
Canoga,  letter ;  want  to  send  box ;  question,  where  ? 
Geneva  (Miss  Porter),  committee  appointed  to  pro¬ 
vide  instructive  entertainment,  which  increased 
attendance.  First  and  North  Church  young  ladles 
(Miss  Maynard),  box  and  money  sent  to  Mary  Al¬ 
len  school,  Crockett,  Texas ;  have  also  letter  com¬ 
mittee  of  members  away  from  home,  who  send 
letters  of  Interest.  “  Gleaners  ”  have  had  “  Flow¬ 
er  Praise  ”  entertainment ;  result,  $20.  Oaks  Cor¬ 
ners,  letter ;  ladies  working  for  orphan  school  in 
Sisseton  Agency,  Indian  Territory ;  “  Happy  Help¬ 
ers,”  in  two  Bands,  forty  members,  same  work  as 
older  ladies.  Older  young  ladies  have  oversight 
of  the  children  in  instruction  and  entertainment. 
Ovid,  young  ladies,  fifty-nine  members,  monthly 
meetings.  Penn  Yan  (Mrs.  Sheppard),  pledges 
redeemed  for  Mrs.  Dunlap  and  Miss  Olmsted. 
Phelps  (Mrs.  B.  F.  Prichard),  $50  for  Miss  Olm¬ 
sted  and  barrel  of  clothing,  Ac.,  for  the  Freedmen ; 
children  in  costume,  $20  by  old  time  tea-party, 
money  to  be  divided  equally  between  Home  and 
Foreign  Missions ;  Everett  Band  to  do  likewise  in 
future.  Romulus,  raise  money  by  circulating  pa¬ 
per  among  the  ladies.  Seneca  (Mrs.  Lawrence), 
told  of  four  Bands  in  school  districts,  with  union 
meeting  every  three  months ;  young  ladies  down 
to  Uttle  dots  of  three  years  answer  roll  call  by 
Scripture  texts.  One  wee  one  responded  to  her 
name  thus:  “Ise  dot  text  ‘Hope,  hope,  to  the 
end.’”  If  not  strictly  Biblical,  helpful  surely- 
The  older  ladies  work  the  first  six  months  for 
Home  Missions,  meeting  around.  In  Mrs.  Law¬ 
rence’s  earnest,  tender  words  on  the  sudden  call 
of  Mrs.  Dr.  Allen  of  Seneca  to  report  to  her  God, 
when  she  was  to  have  reported  at  this  meeting, 
we  realize  again  the  worth  of  the  words  “as  ye 
have  opportunity.”  Mrs.  Allen  was  for  sixteen 
years  the  organist  of  the  Seneca  church.  Seneca 
Falls  (Mrs.  Mericle),  $50  sent  for  Richfield  chapel, 
$75  for  boy  in  Siam,  and  $85  in  bank,  raised  by 
fairs.  Shortsville,  letter,  continued  interest,  pre¬ 
paring  for  mission  boxes.  Trumansburg  (Mrs. 
Wilcox),  progress,  collections  larger,  young  ladies 
preparing  for  fair.  Waterloo  Warner  Band  (Mies 
Mary  Kelly),  monthly  meetings,  topics  for  the 
month  as  given  by  the  Board.  West  Fayette, 
meetings  kept  up,  no  pastor. 

Miss  Hawley  gave  the  usual  instruction,  which 
the  Secretaries  ought  to  know  by  heart  after  five 
years  of  repetition  Spring  and  Fall,  but  none  the 
less  important — “to  be  sure  and  get  annual  reports 
to  the  Corresponding  Secretary,  Mrs.  B.  F.  Prich¬ 
ard,  in  Phelps,  before  the  16th  of  March.  Have 
your  annual  meeting  a  month  earlier,  if  need  be.” 
The  Phelps  societies  begin  everything  with  the 
year,  memberships,  magazines,  Ac.,  and  then  ev¬ 
erything  is  ready  for  the  Spring  meeting.  Miss 
Hammond  of  Oaks  Comers  reports  increased  calls 
for  missionary  letters.  Miss  Stowe  of  Canandai¬ 
gua  will  take  subscriptions  for  the  magazines, 
more  of  which  should  be  taken,  and  the  Treasurer 
of  each  society  must  not  forget  to  have  their  drafts 
made  out  in  Miss  Stowe’s  name.  Only  $20  are 
lacking  of  our  assessment  for  Richfield  chapel. 
^If  the  ladies  would  send  In  their  birthday  thank- 
bfferings,  the  chapel  burden  would  be  off  our  minds. 
Notice  of  Synodical  meeting  at  Elmira  Oct.  20th 
and  2l8t,  was  read ;  also  testimonial  of  sympathy 
for  our  first  Vice-President,  Mrs.  Doolittle,  In  the 
death  of  her  husband.  Rev.  H.  H.  Doolittle  of 
Oaks  Corners,  who,  as  The  Evangelist  readers 
know,  was  called  home  Sabbath  morning.  Sept. 
6th.  The  last  four  verses  of  the  fifty-fifth  chapter 
of  Isaiah  were  sent  with  love  to  all  of  the  mission¬ 
ary  household,  at  home  and  abroad,  working  or 
resting.  Again  Miss  Hawley  pleads  for  equal  in¬ 
terest  in  Home  and  Foreign  Missions,  and  speaks 
of  special  action  to  be  taken  in  the  Sabbath-schools 
in  December  to  raise  the  debt.  Mrs.  Dunlap's  let¬ 
ter  speaks  of  cholera  and  the  severe  illness  of  her 
own  little  son,  then  convalescent.  With  the  fa¬ 
ther  and  mother  we  give  thanks  for  the  precious 
spared  life.  The  letter  of  Miss  Olmsted  tells  of 
sweet  peace  and  trust,  although  the  outlook  was 
never  darker.  The  pastor  and  wife  are  to  leave, 
and  she  asks  urgently  for  another.  Thirteen  little 
girls  sang  very  sweetly 

“  Over  the  ocean  wave,  far,  far  away. 

Where  many  heathen  wait,  looking  for  day.” 

BXFRAIN  : 

“  Pity  them,  pity  them,  Christian  at  home ; 

Haste  with  the  bread  of  life,  hasten  to  come.” 

Miss  Hawley  told  the  children  of  the  Joy  and 
dnty  of  consecrating  not  only  their  lives,  but  their 
lips,  in  prayer  and  song  to  Christ  now  in  child¬ 


hood,  and  so  make  their  whole  life  “one  glad, 
sweet  song.”  Miss  Louie  Mosher  of  Seneca  Falls 
read  very  nicely  a  paper  “  Life  is  real,  life  is  ear¬ 
nest.”  After  speaking  of  the  reluctance  of  many 
to  do  little  things,  and  so  doing  nothing,  because 
they  cannot  accomplish  something  marked,  she 
quotes  these  lines,  which  we  can  all  easily  fix  in 
our  minds : 

“  Daily  living  seemeth  weary  to  the  one  who  never 
works ; 

Duty  always  seemeth  dreary  to  the  one  who  duty 
shirks. 

Only  after  hardest  striving  cometh  sweet  and 
perfect  rest. 

Life  is  found  to  be  worth  living  to  all  those  who 
do  their  best.” 

It  is  most  encouraging  to  hear  helpful  words 
from  our  young  ladies.  Mrs.  Torrence  (who  read 
to  us  so  beautifully  at  our  annual  meeting  in  Ovid, 
April  16th,  1879,  “A  million  a  month  in  China  ”) 
followed  with  “Aunt  Mehitable’s  account  of  the 
annual  meeting,”  telling  how  the  $25  left  by  Fa¬ 
ther  Styles  to  buy  a  set  of  “  chiny,”  went  for  ano¬ 
ther  kind  of  China.  Send  eight  cents  for  it  to  20 
North  Washington  Square,  New  York,  and  fifteen 
cents  for  “Mr.  Hour  and  his  Friends,”  Funk  A 
Wagnalls,  10  and  12  Dey  street.  Miss  Mary  E. 
Meddick  of  Ovid  read  a  valuable  paper  upon  “  Per¬ 
sonal  Responsibility,”  beginning  thus :  ‘  ‘  The  word 
of  the  nineteenth  century  is  Progress.”  Taking 
up  some  prominent  events  of  the  century,  she 
closes  with  these  words:  “Let  us  then  be  thank¬ 
ful,  let  us  be  proud  of  the  progress  in  our  nation 
and  century,  but  never  rest  satisfied,  never  take 
off  the  yoke  of  responsibility  until  sin  and  crime 
are  banished  from  the  earth,  and  all  humanity  is 
working  for  Christ  and  the  coming  of  His  king¬ 
dom.”  Sandwiched  in  are  such  thoughts  as  these : 
In  what  time  have  men  had  such  lofty  dreams  for 
the  common  welfare  as  now,  when  arbitration  is 
taking  the  place  of  warfare,  when  education  is 
open  to  all  classes,  and  self-government  is  fast  be¬ 
coming  the  ideal  of  all  nations,  .  .  .  when  mission¬ 
aries  are  being  sent  to  every  country,  the  Bible 
translated  into  all  languages,  and  men  are  being 
taught  that  there  is  a  Higher  Power  than  blind 
force,  and  that  there  is  a  God  to  whom  we  are  re¬ 
sponsible  in  word  and  action?”  Again:  “It  has 
been  well  said  that  opportunity  plus  capability, 
equals  responsibility.” 

After  another  sweet  song  by  the  children.  Miss 
Work  of  Utah,  in  the  opening  of  her  address,  gave 
this  spicy  bit  from  the  Salt  Lake  Tribune :  “  Four¬ 
teen  Presbyterian  females  have  taken  their  skirts 
in  their  hands,  and  are  trjdng  to  rescue  the  Infant 
Mormon  from  the  evils  of  polygamy.”  “These 
women,”  Miss  Work  says,  “  were  received  kindly 
by  the  Mormons,  as  they  were  women  of  strength, 
good  appearance,  and  common  sense,  and  would, 
they  thought,  make  valuable  recruits  to  their  new 
dispensation.  But  the  children  must  be  kept  away 
from  their  baleful  influence.”  They  were  called 
the  “Come  to  Jesus  crowd.”  Work  among  the 
Mormons  is  hopeful  only  in  teaching  the  children. 
Miss  Work  read  a  tract  entitled  “A  vision  as  seen 
by  Newman  Bulkley  in  Springville,  Utah,”  which 
gives  an  idea  of  the  spirit  that  pervades  Utah — 
perfect  assurance  of  the  permanence  of  their  insti¬ 
tution  and  the  overthrow  of  all  outside.  She 
spoke  of  special  needs  in  many  places :  for  in¬ 
stance,  Pleasant  Grove  a  bell,  Ac.  In  specially 
high  terms  did  she  speak  of  Miss  Olmsted  and 
Miss  Lockwood,  both  from  Geneva  Presbytery 
(although  Miss  Lockwood  is  not  supported  by 
the  society),  and  both  doing  service  the  result  of 
which  only  eternity  will  reveal.  A  personal  letter 
from  Miss  Lockwood  to  a  friend  in  Phelps,  speaks 
of  being  obliged  to  take  the  place  of  pastor  at 
three  funerals.  The  last  Home  Missionary  tells 
us  that  Rev.  William  Campbell  and  his  new  wife, 
Agnes  Horn,  are  under  appointment  for  Nephi. 
They  will  surely  have  a  welcome  from  Miss  Lock- 
wood  and  her  mother.  We  trust  Miss  Olmsted 
may  not  long  labor  alone. 

Miss  Hawley  thanked  Miss  Work  for  her  kind 
words  for  these  two.  Miss  Work  is  very  bright, 
entertaining,  and  earnest,  and  is  doing  well  her 
work /or  Utah,  which  for  the  year  past  she  has 
not  had  strength  to  do  in  Utah.  She  hopes  to  re¬ 
turn  soon.  Miss  Porter  read  short  extracts  from 
The  Interior  in  regard  to  the  overworked  and 
poorly  paid  missionaries  paying  the  debt  by  their 
own  retrenchments — a  humiliating  fact,  which  it 
would  seem  only  needs  to  be  realized  to  be  gotten 
out  of  the  way  at  once.  Mrs.  Hunn  gave  a  few 
more  “ eloquent  figures  ”  “to  spur  the  societies  to 
more  extended  Foreign  Mission  work,  with  no 
thought  of  lessening  home  work.  Statistics  show 
that  we  are  emphatically  a  Christian  nation  (not¬ 
withstanding  the  destitution  in  some  parts),  hav¬ 
ing  a  minister  for  every  781  inhabitants,  including 
the  children.  If  five  is  the  average  for  a  family, 
we  have  a  minister  for  every  150  families.”  “  We 
must  not  rest,”  she  says,  “  until  we  can  record  the 
same  for  the  foreign  field,  and  that  will  near  the 
millennium.” 

Thanks  were  given  by  Miss  Hawley  to  all  who 
had  helped  to  make  this  day  another  of  the  happy 
waymarks  in  the  Christian  pilgrimage,  the  only 
lack  being  the  absence  of  the  pastor,  attending 
Presbytery  in  Gorham.  Another  hymn  was  sung, 
supper  was  served,  and  the  “goodbyes”  were  said 
until  the  Spring  meeting  of  1887  to  be  held  in  Sen¬ 
eca  Falls  (date  named  in  Spring  notice),  when  we 
hope  to  have  with  us  Miss  Eliza  D.  Everett  from 
Beirut,  Syria.  As  she  expects  to  come  home  in 
the  Spring,  doubtless  arrangements  can  be  made 
by  the  Presbyterial  Society  to  accommodate  their 
time  to  her  convenience.  Her  namesake,  the 
“  Everett  Mission  Band,”  will  surely  have  a  wel¬ 
come  for  her.  S. 

lE&ETSIEyABLT  LOST. 

A  correspondent  of  The  Star  has  been  to  see  the 
Natural  Bridge  in  Virginia,  and  here  is  what  he 
wrote :  Take  down  the  tablet  whereon  is  mirrored, 
as  a  page  from  the  dog-eared  Reader  you  conned 
many  years  ago,  the  Story  of  George  Washington 
climbing  the  crags  ’neath  the  Natural  Bridge  to 
carve  his  name  high  up  their  frowning  front. 
Gaze  on  the  picture  tenderly,  and  recall  how  your 
blood  quickened  its  course  through  your  veins, 
and  how  your  heart  almost  ceased  to  beat  as  you 
read  of  the  peril  of  the  daring  young  surveyor,  and 
think  how  you,  with  ambition  fired,  resolved  when 
you  “  growed  up  ”  to  visit  this  strange  and  beauti¬ 
ful  piece  of  natural  engineering,  and  carve  your 
name  in  the  imperishable  rock  far  above  that  of 
the  Father  of  his  Country.  And  when  you  have 
surfeited  yourself  with  this  delight  of  memorj-, 
take  the  hard,  stubborn  fact,  as  hard  as  the  ada¬ 
mantine  rock  that  lines  either  side  of  the  glen,  and 
of  which  the  bridge  Is  composed,  that  it  is  utterly 
impossible,  with  anything  short  of  a  cold  chisel 
and  hammer,  to  make  the  slightest  impression  on 
the  cliffs.  In  fact,  the  pretty  story  is  but  a  myth. 
But  even  with  the  story  of  George  Washington  and 
one’s  faith  in  the  traditions  of  childhood  destroy¬ 
ed,  the  Natural  Bridge  amply  repays  a  visit.  Im¬ 
agine  an  immense  mass  of  solid  rock,  some  forty 
feet  thick  and  fifty  feet  broad,  spanning  a  chasm 
seventy-five  feet  in  width,  at  a  height  of  210  feet. 
The  rock  is  a  bluish-limestone,  streaked  with  faint 
lines  of  white.  The  grain  is  very  fine  and  firm. 
On  the  under  side  of  the  bridge,  and  almost  in  the 
eentie,  the  lichens  and  mosses  have  so  grown  as 
to  almost  perfectly  represent  the  American  eagle 
with  out-stretched  wings,  clasping  the  shield  in  its 
talons.  Well-authenticated  records  state  that  this 
peculiar  growth  existed  in  the  middle  of  the  eigh¬ 
teenth  century.  Standing  about  a  hundred  feet 
west  of  the  bridge,  and  looking  back  under  it,  a 
well-defined  profile  likeness  of  a  young  woman 
may  be  seen.  From  the  road  above,  the  bridge 
cannot  be  seen,  nor  is  there  any  indication  of  its 
existence,  unless  one  leaves  the  roadway  and  goes 
about  twenty  feet  to  the  west.  From  this  point, 
the  small  stream  rushing  through  the  glen  and  un¬ 


der  the  bridge,  may  be  seen  some  250  feet  below. 
A  little  way  from  this  point  is'Pulpit  Rock,  stand¬ 
ing  on  the  edge  of  the  cliff.  A  very  fine  view  of 
the  Bridge  may  be  obtained  from  it.  Leaving  the 
Bridge  and  passing  further  up  the  glen,  one  comes 
to  what  the  guide-book  designates  as  the  Cave. 
As  matter  of  fact,  it  is  but  a  drift  under  the  rocks 
extending  back  some  fifty  feet.  It  was  here  that 
the  Confederates  mined  Saltpetre  during'the  late 
disturbance.  Following  the  path  a  short  distance, 
the  Lost  River  is  reached.  Through  a  small  open¬ 
ing  in  the  hillside  may  be  seen  a  subterranean 
stream  that  goes  silently  on  its  mysterious  way ; 
but  where  the  stream  comes  from,  or  where  it 
goes,  no  one  knows;  whence  its  name  of  Lost 
River.  Leaving  this  window  of  Nature’s  secret, 
the  path  follows  up  along  the  stream  some  half 
mile,  where  another  bridge,  formed  by  a  tree  that 
was  felled  as  it  stood  on  the  bank,  crosses  to  the 
opposite  side.  From  the  centre  of  the  bridge  may 
be  seen  a  very  pretty  cascade,  over  which  the 
water  sprays  in  delicate  fretwork,  and  Justifies  the 
euphonious  name  of  the  Lace  Waterfall.  A  drive 
of  about  a  mile  takes  one  to  the  summit  of  Mount 
Jefferson.  From  the  observatory  on  its  top  maj’ 
be  seen  the  distant  Peaks  of  Otter  some  fifty  miles 
away,  while  some  twenty  miles  to  the  west  are 
seen  four  smaller  mountains,  standing  one  before 
the  other,  and  called  the  Four  Baby  Elephants. 
On  all  sides  is  a  beautiful  country  of  hill  and  dale, 
while  in  the  immediate  foreground  are  the  thou¬ 
sand  pines,  covering  about  a  thousand  acres  of 
ground. 

cue  enfimn  at 

SOBSOW  IN  THE  HOME. 

Dear,  sorrowing  one,  do  not  shut  yourself  up 
from  your  friends  and  the  duties  of  life.  In 
your  weakness  lean  hard  on  the  Strong  Arm. 
In  no  other  way  can  you  lighten  your  own 
grief  so  well  as  in  ministering  to  others. 

Dear,  lonely  mother,  did  the  messenger  come 
for  the  lamb  of  the  flock  ?  Did  the  Good  Shep¬ 
herd  take  it  from  your  arms  into  His  loving 
bosom  ?  With  empty  arms  and  longing  heart, 
do  you  sit  in  your  home  to-day  ?  Did  you  listen 
to  the  wind  last  night  as  it  howled  through  the 
tall  elm-trees,  and  shiver  when  you  thought  of 
the  baby  outside.  No  wonder  if  you  did,  for 
that  is  so  like  a  mother,  and  it  is  so  hard  to 
feel  that  the  little  helpless  one  needs  our  care 
and  attention  no  more.  The  little  one  who  has 
gone  to  the  arms  of  that  Saviour  who  said 
“Suffer  the  children  to  come  unto  Me,”  needs 
not  the  mother’s  ministrations  now.  But  in 
the  worid  there  are  hundreds  of  little  ones, 
hungry,  thirsty,  cold,  and  thinly  clad.  In  no 
way  can  you  lighten  your  own  grief  with  such 
satisfaction  and  comfort,  as  in  ministering  to 
such  helpless,  suffering,  little  ones. 

Did  the  Master  call  for  your  children,  just  as 
they  were  standing  on  the  threshold  of  man¬ 
hood  and  womanhood  ?  It  seemed  so  strange 
to  us  that  God  should  take  them  at  such  a 
time.  We  prayed  for  years  that  they  might  be 
the  Lord’s.  He  answered  our  prayers  in  a  dif¬ 
ferent  way  from  what  we  thought,  but  in  a  bet¬ 
ter  way.  He  took  them  from  a  world  full  of 
sin  and  temptation.  He  saved  them  for  us  in 
that  city  where  the  pure  in  heart  shall  see  God 
face  to  face. 

Your  daughter  has  gone  to  live  in  the  bright¬ 
ness  and  glory  of  the  Lord.  But  all  about  you 
are  young  women  who  are  toiling  in  a  world  of 
temptation  and  sin  to  earn  a  mere  pittance  for 
themselves  and  sick  mothers,  or  alas !  it  may 
be,  for  drunken  fathers.  Their  faces  are  al¬ 
ready  furrowed  with  care,  and  their  hearts 
weighed  down  with  it.  Try  to  lighten  their 
weary  load.  Show  them  the  way  to  the  Fa¬ 
ther’s  house,  that  in  His  own  good  time  they 
too  may  find  rest  and  comfort  there. 

Was  it  the  young  man  who  went  away,  just 
as  the  mother  had  begun  to  lean  upon  him, 
and  to  watch  for  his  coming  when  the  day’s 
work  was  done  ?  The  Lord  has  taken  him  in¬ 
to  the  gates  where  no  temptations  can  come  to 
him,  where  he  rejoices  in  the  presence  of  the 
King.  But  outside  there  are  so  many  young 
men  who  are  travelling  in  wrong  paths,  and 
failing  into  snares  and  dangers.  Reach  out 
your  hand  to  save  them.  Speak  kindly  words 
of  cheer  and  counsel.  Encourage.  Put  the 
mother’s  loving  hand  on  the  shoulder  of  the 
boy  who  is  going  astray,  and  point  out  to  him 
the  paths  of  pleasantness  and  peace.  The 
world  must  go  on,  and  we  must  do  our  work  in 
it.  The  Lord  is  nearer  to  us  in  our  hour  of  sor¬ 
row  than  at  any  other  time.  Let  us  go  forth  to 
work  for  Him  in  His  strength,  and  let  our  les¬ 
sons  of  sorrow  teach  us  “  not  to  love  the  world, 
neither  the  things  of  the  world,  but  to  set  our 
affections  above,  where  Christ  sitteth,  and  do 
the  Master’s  work  cheerfully  and  faithfully, 
until  the  messenger  comes  and  whispers  to  us 
“All  things  are  now  ready,”  and  we  too  may 
“  enter  into  the  joy  of  our  Lord.” 

Susan  Teall  Perky. 

Shrink  not  from  the  companionship  of  sorrow : 

She  is  the  messenger  of  God  to  thee. 

And  thou  wilt  thank  Him  in  His  groat  to-morrow ; 
She  is  God’s  angel,  clad  in  weeds  of  night, 

With  whom  “  we  walk  by  faith,  and  not  by  sight.” 

“ALL  THINOS  WHATSOEVEE." _ 

[One  of  our  Evangelist  subscribers  sends  us 
this  sweet  story  of  a  chiid’s  simple  faith,  with 
the  request  that  we  publish  it  in  the  Children’s 
Column.  This  we  are  very  glad  to  do.  The 
story  is  from  the  Advocate  and  Guardian.— S. 
T.  P.] 

Amy  sat  on  the  doorstep  with  her  little  Bi¬ 
ble.  She  was  reading  the  twenty-first  chapter 
of  Matthew,  and  when  she  came  to  the  twenty- 
second  verse,  “And  all  things,  whatsoever  ye 
shall  ask  in  prayer,  believing,  ye  shall  receive,” 
she  laid  her  Bible  down.  Resting  her  elbows  on 
her  knees,  she  dropped  her  chubby  face  into 
her  hands,  and  sat  some  time  in  deep  thought. 
Then  she  picked  up  her  Bible  and  read  it  again. 

“  It  is  there,”  she  whispered  to  herself :  “  ‘All 
things,  whatsoever,’  and  Jesus  said  it  Himself.” 

Now  -Amy  had  been  taught  that  she  must 
ask  for  a  new  heart,  and  she  had,  and  she  hop¬ 
ed  that  the  Lord  Jesus  had  given  her  one  ;  but 
“  all  things  whatsoever  ”  was  new  to  her.  There 
was  one  thing  she  very  much  desired  just  now. 
Amy’s  father  had  faded  in  business,  and  after 
paying  all  his  debts  he  only  had  their  little 
home  left,  and  that  was  heavily  mortgaged,  and 
they  were  obliged  to  use  the  closest  economy 
to  get  along.  Amy  had  noticed  that  her  mo¬ 
ther’s  “  best  dress,”  as  she  caUed  it,  was  get¬ 
ting  shabby,  and  she  had  spoken  to  her  mother 
about  getting  a  new  one.  But  her  mother  had 
said  “  I  cannot  this  year ;  for,  my  child,  we 
must  be  very  saving  if  we  keep  our  home.” 

Now  -Amy  could  be  made  to  look  quite  re- 
spectabie  out  of  dresses  made  over  from  her 
mother’s  old  ones,  but  as  for  her  mother,  no¬ 
thing  but  a  new  one  would  do  for  her,  and 
Amy  had  thought  a  good  deal  about  it  of  late. 
If  she  was  only  large  enough  to  earn  the 
money,  mother  should  have  one  any  way  ;  but 
she  was  too  small,  and  besides,  her  mother 
wanted  her  to  go  to  school  and  learn,  so  that 
she  could  teach  when  she  got  old  enough.  If 
she  was  only  big  now,  but  she  wasn’t,  and  the 
dress  wouldn’t  last  till  she  was.  So  Amy  said 
“  I’ll  ask  Him  ”  ;  and  when  she  went  to  her 
room  that  night,  she  knelt  down  beside  her  lit- 
tie  bed  and  said  “  Dear  Lord,  Thou  didst  say 
when  on  earth  ‘All  things,  whatsoever  we 
should  ask,  believing.  Thou  wouldst  mve,’  and 
Lord,  I  do  ask  of  Thee  to  please  send  my  mo¬ 
ther  a  new  dress ;  and  give  me  a  new  heart,  for 
Jesus’  sake.  Amen.”  After  this,  Amy  never 
forgot  whenever  she  knelt  in  prayer  to  ask  for 
her  mother’s  new  dress  ;  and  she  prayed  low, 
just  whispered  it,  so  no  one  but  the  dear  Lord 
should  know  what  she  was  asking  for.  She 


kept  on  praying  for  two  or  three  weeks,  and  ' 
[  seemed  very  happy  about  it,  too,  for  she  felt 
sure  it  would  come  some  way.  Whenever  she 
saw  her  father  take  out  his  pocketbook,  her 
[  heart  would  beat  fast,  and  she  would  wonder  if 
I  the  Lord  had  sent  the  money  for  the  dress. 
Finally  one  day  her  mother  received  a  letter 
from  her  brother’s  wife  in  New  York,  that  said 
“•ext  time  you  go  to  the  city,  call  at  the  ex¬ 
press  office,  there  is  a  package  there  for  you.” 
It  was  not  very  long  before  her  father  had 
business  in  the  city,  and  her  mother  said  “  Be 
sure  and  call  at  the  express  office.”  Very  anx¬ 
iously  they  all  waited  father’s  return  that  night, 
and  when  Amy  saw  him  drive  into  the  yard, 
she  ran  out  for  the  package. 

“  My  !  It’s  heavy,”  she  exclaimed,  as  she 
placed  it  on  the  table ;  “  I  guess  it  is  something 
real  nice.” 

They  opened  it,  and  there  was  the  cloth  for 
a  nice  new  dress  for  mother. 

“  I  wonder  what  made  Elizabeth  send  it ;  she 
never  sent  me  one  before,”  said  her  mother. 

But  little  Amy  knew,  and  she  ran  upstairs  to 
her  room,  the  tears  streaming  down  her  cheeks, 
and  dropping  on  her  knees,  she  said  “Dear 
Lord  Jesus,  I  do  thank  Thee  for  the  ‘  all  things, 
whatsoever  ’ ;  I  mean  my  mother’s  new  dress. 
Amen.” 

In  a  very  short  time  her  mother  had  it  made 
up,  and  how  nice  she  looked  in  it.  Amy  always 
called  it  her  “  prayer  dress.”  And  though  she 
has  grown  to  be  a  woman  now,  and  her  mother 
has  all  the  dresses  she  wants,  yet  she  has  nev¬ 
er  forgotten  it ;  and  to-day  she  has  a  piece  of 
it  laid  away  in  a  choice  place,  as  a  memento  of 
her  answered  prayer.  Etta. 

EEMINDINO  THE  HEM. 

BY  BESSIE  CHANDLER. 

“  It’s  well  I  ran  into  the  garden,” 

Said  Eddie,  bis  face  all  aglow ; 

“For  what  do  you  think,  mamma,  happened  ? 

You  never  will  guess  it,  I  know. 

“The  little  brown  hen  was  there,  clucking ; 

‘  Cut-cut,’  she’d  say,  quick  as  a  wink. 

Then  ‘  cut-cut’  again,  only  slower. 

And  then  she  would  stop  short  and  think. 

“And  then  she  would  say  it  all  over. 

She  did  look  so  mad  and  so  vexed ; 

For,  mamma,  do  you  know,  she’d  forgotten 
The  word  that  she  ought  to  cluck  next. 

“So  I  said  ‘ Ca-da?c-cut,  ca-cfrt«’-cut’ 

As  loud  and  as  strong  as  I  could ; 

-And  she  looked  ’round  at  me  very  thankful ; 

I  tell  you  it  made  her  feel  good. 

“  Then  she  flapped  and  said  ‘  Cut-cut-ca-daw-cut  ’ ; 
Slie  remembered  just  how  it  went  then. 

But  it’s  well  I  ran  into  the  garden — 

She  might  never  have  clucked  right  again.’' 

THE  STOLEN  BIBLE. 

It  was  the  gift  of  her  dead  mother,  therefore 
Mary  Dane  loved  that  particular  Bible  better 
than  any  other.  Then  she  had  used  it  so  long  ; 
there  were  so  many  passages  and  chapters 
marked,  so  many  favorite  places,  that  it  would 
seem  to  open  of  itself  to  these.  More  than  all, 
she  had  read  It  so  much  to  the  boys  in  her 
class,  and  so  many  had  been  brought  to  accept 
its  truth,  that  it  seemed  to  her  that  a  special 
blessing  went  with  it.  She  offered  a  reward  of 
several  times  its  value,  but  no  one  brought  it 
back. 

Bad  as  some  of  these  boys  whom  she  had 
picked  up  in  the  streets  were,  she  could  not 
think  that  one  would  steal  her  Bible.  But  it 
was  gone,  and  she  breathed  a  prayer  that  it 
would  bless  the  one  into  whose  hands  it  might 
fall. 

The  war  came,  and  Mary  Dane  went  to  be 
hospital  nurse  to  the  soldiers.  It  was  just 
after  a  terrible  battle  that  many  wounded  and 
dying  men  were  brought  into  the  hospital  to  be 
cared  for.  As  Mary  passed  among  them,  she 
came  to  one  who  recognized  her,  but  she  did 
not  know  him.  He  told  his  name,  and'  said  ‘  I 
am  the  boy  who  stole  your  Bible.  I  did  it  just 
for  fun.  But  when  you  told  us  how  you  loved 
it,  because  it  was  your  mother’s,  it  most  choked 
me.  I’d  a  given  anything  if  I  had  not  taken  it. 
But  I  was  too  proud  to  own  what  I  had  done. 
Then  I  thought  if  I  brought  it  back,  it  would 
seem  as  if  I  was  doing  it  for  the  reward.  Pretty 
soon  I  went  away.  I  grew  to  be  very  wicked, 

I  can’t  begin  to  tell  you  how  wicked,  but  I  kept 
the  Bible,  thinking  that  some  time  I  could  send 
it  to  you,  and  you  wouldn’t  know  I  took  it. 
Then  I  enlisted.  I’ve  been  through  everything 
for  three  years,  hard  inarches  and  desperate 
fights.  I  was  counted  brave,  and  was  sent  on 
a  *•  forlorn  hope  ”  ;  was  taken  prisoner,  but  es¬ 
caped  ;  was  most  starved  when  I  got  back 
within  our  lines.  All  the  time  that  Bible  wor¬ 
ried  me.  I  felt  mean  to  let  any  man  call  me 
brave  while  I  kept  it.  I  tried  to  find  where  you 
were.  Then  I  began  to  open  that  Bible  and 
look  at  it  more.  Some  times  when  I  opened  it, 

I  turned  to  the  Commandments,  and  it  almost 
flashed  back  into  my  face  “Tliou  shalt  not 
steal.”  Then  it  would  open  to  the  Lord’s  Pray¬ 
er,  or  to  the  verses  “  Blessed  are  the  pure  in 
heart,”  “Ask  and  ye  shall  receive,”  and  “  What¬ 
soever  ye  would  that  men  should  do  unto  you,” 
and  such  texts.  Every  time  I  took  it  out,  it 
preached  me  a  sermon  and  made  me  uneasy. 
Once  I  thought  I  would  burn  it,  but  I  saw  that 
would  not  mend  the  matter.  I  knew  then  I 
should  never  be  happy  again  unless  I  confessed 
my  fault  and  restored  the  Book.  As  I  could 
not  find  you,  I  thought  I  would  tell  the  Captain. 

I  told  him  I  thought  it  was  mean  for  me  to 
be  passing  myself  off  for  an  honest  man,  while  I 
had  that  Bible,  and  stolen  too,  from  a  woman. 
The  Captain  was  a  rough,  swearing  man,  who 
did  not  believe  in  religion.  He  just  laughed  at 
me.  Said  I  did  a  shabby  trick  to  take  it,  but  it 
was  not  any  better  than  any  other  book.  I 
knew  better  than  that,  and  read  it  more  than 
ever.  Then  I  began  to  pray  to  the  Lord  J esus, 
owning  all  my  sins,  and  asking  for  forgiveness. 
He  heard  me.  Then  I  went  to  praying  for  the 
Captain.  Yesterday  when  I  was  shot  down, 
he  came  to  me  and  said  he  couldn’t  lose  me. 
He  would  do  anything  for  me.  I  told  him  to 
get  that  Bible  out  of  my  pocket — you  see  both 
my  hands  are  shot  off.  He  promised  to  take 
care  of  it,  and  if  he  could  ever  find  you,  to  tell 
you  all  about  it,  and  give  it  back  to  you.  He 
had  to  go  back  into  the  fight,  and  they  brought 
me  here.  But  the  Lord  will  lead  him  as  He  did 
me.  He  will  find  those  same  passages.  God 
bless  him.”  With  that  prayer  th*e  soldier  breath¬ 
ed  his  iast.  Mary  took  up  the  prayer,  that  the 
lost  Book  might  continue  to  bless  all  into  whose 
hands  in  should  fall. 

Years  went  by.  All  the  time  Mary,  back  in 
her  native  city,  was  working  and  praying  for 
the  rough  street  boys.  It  was  strange  how 
many  were  moved  by  the  story  of  the  dying 
soldier  and  his  Bible.  Was  it  the  story,  or  was 
it  the  answer  to  her  prayers?  One  Sunday 

Col.  B - ,  the  celebrated  evangelist,  who  had 

recently  come  to  labor  in  that  city,  addressed 
the  school  where  she  had  a  large  class.  He 
told  the  simple  story  of  his  conversion  :  said  it 
was  owing  to  a  soldier  and  his  Bible.  He  took 
from  his  pocket  a  bullet-torn  and  blood-stained 
book,  and  related  the  above  history.  “  Boys, 
that  soldier’s  prayer  and  this  Bible,  led  me  from 
a  nicked,  rough  man,  to  be  a  bumble  believer 
and  a  worker  for  the  Lord,  and  they  seem  to 
carry  a  blessing  with  them  wherever  I  tell  the 
story.  They  have  been  the  means  of  bringing 
more  men  to  Christ  than  all  my  preaching.  I 
have  never  been  able  to  find  the  owner  of  the 
Book,  though  her  name  is  plainly  written  here, 
Marj’  Dane.”  At  that,  many  of  the  boys  unable 
to  restrain  themselves,  cried  out  “  Here  she  is. 
It’s  her  Bible.  She  has  told  us  all  about  it.” 

When  she  received  back  the  long-lost  Book, 
she  thanked  God  for  what  it  had  already  done, 
and  breathed  a  prayer  that  its  blessed  work 
might  never  end.  Ruth  Hoppin. 

MILK  IN  SIBEEU. 

In  Winter  time  milk  goes  to  the  buyer  in  a 
chunk  instead  of  a  quart.  The  people  in  Sibe¬ 
ria  buy  their  milk  frozen,  and  for  convenience 
it  is  allowed  to  freeze  about  a  stick  which 
comes  as  a  handle  to  carry  it  by.  The  milk¬ 
man  leaves  one  chunk  or  two  chunks,  as  the 
case  may  be,  at  the  houses  of  his  customers. 
The  children  in  Irkutsk,  instead  of  crying  for 
a  drink  of  milk,  cry  for  a  bite  of  milk.  The 
people  there  in  the  Winter  time  do  not  say 
“  Be  careful  not  to  spill  the  milk,”  but  “  ^ 
careful  not  to  break  the  milk.”  Broken  milk  is 
better  than  spilled  milk,  though,  because  there 
is  an  opportunity  to  save  the  pieces.  A  quart 
of  frozen  milk  on  a  stick  is  a  formidable  weap¬ 


on  in  the  hand  of  an  angry  man  or  boy,  as  it  is 
possible  to  knock  a  person  down  with  it.  Ir¬ 
kutsk  people  hang  their  milk  on  hooks  instead 
of  putting  it  in  pans,  though  of  course  when 
warm  Spring  weather  comes  on,  they  have  to 
use  the  pans  or  pails,  as  the  milk  begins  to 
melt  and  drop  down  the  hooks. — Correspond¬ 
ent  from  Siberia. 

LOST— A  BOY. 

BY  EBEN  E.  BEXFORD. 

He  wont  from  the  old  home  hearthstone 
Only  two  years  ago, 

A  langhing  and  rollicking  fellow 
’Twould  have  done  you  good  to  know ; 

Since  then  we  have  never  seen  him, 

And  we  say  with  a  nameless  pain 

“  The  boy  we  knew  and  loved  so, 

We  never  shall  see  again.” 

One  bearing  the  name  we  gave  him, 

Came  home  to  us  to-day ; 

But  he  cannot  keep  us  from  missing 
The  lad  who  went  away. 

Tall  as  the  man  he  calls  father. 

With  a  man’s  look  in  his  face. 

Is  he  who  takes  by  the  hearthstone 
The  lost  boy’s  name  and  place. 

We  miss  the  laugh  that  made  music 
Wherever  the  lost  boy  went ; 

This  man  has  a  smile  that  is  winsome. 

And  his  eyes  a  grave  intent. 

We  know  he  is  thinking  and  planning 
His  way  in  the  world  of  men ; 

And  we  cannot  help  but  love  him. 

Though  we  long  for  our  boy  again. 

Yes,  we’re  proud  of  this  manly  fellow 
Who  comes  to  take  his  place. 

With  hints  of  the  vanished  boyhood 
In  his  earnest,  thoughtful  face ; 

And  yet  comes  back  the  longing 
For  the  boy  we  shall  always  miss. 

Whom  wo  sent  away  from  the  hearthstone 
Forever,  with  a  kiss. 

— Golden  Days. 

CUSTOMS  OF  THE  FEIEND3. 

On  the  streets  of  Philadelphia  one  sees  a  great 
many  Friends  in  their  queer  garb  of  gray.  'This 
dress  was  not  one  specially  selected  by  the 
early  Friends  of  George  Fox’s  time  as  having 
any  religious  significance,  but  it  was  what 
chanced  to  have  been  the  fashion  at  that  par¬ 
ticular  time  among  the  more  staid  of  the  British 
men  and  women.  The  Friends  seized  upon  that 
fashion  and  have  clung  to  it  while  the  rest  of 
the  world  has  gone  on  into  almost  as  many  dif¬ 
ferent  styles  as  there  have  been  weeks  since 
George  Fox  preached.  Wearing  gray  is  not 
held  by  them  to  be  essential,  but  it  is  put  on 
as  a  matter  of  conscience.  It  is  rarely  seen  on 
young  persons,  never  upon  young  men,  and  up¬ 
on  less  old  men  than  upon  old  women.  Still 
one  can  hardly  go  any  distance  upon  a  Phila¬ 
delphia  street  without  encountering  Friends. 
Friends  never  allow  their  children  to  go  to  the 
public  schools  ;  neither  do  they  ever  object  to 
the  payment  of  their  proportion  of  the  taxes 
for  the  support  of  those  schools.  They  always 
maintain  schools  in  each  Meeting.  In  one  sec¬ 
tion  of  this  city  the  Hicksites  have  a  graded 
school  which  is  furnished  with  every  conven¬ 
ience  of  gymnasium  and  the  like,  and  which  has 
an  attendance  of  1500  pupils.  It  is  not  a  free 
school  except  to  Friends,  yet  it  is  considered 
quite  the  thing  among  Philadelphia  parents 
who  are  not  Friends  to  send  their  children  to 
the  Friends  schools,  and  it  is  their  money  in 
tuitions  that  wholly  maintains  the  institution. 
Friends  have  Montlily  Meetings  for  business,  in 
which  all  matters  of  a  worldly  character  are 
discussed  and  disposed  of,  first  by  the  men  and 
then  by  the  women,  each  sitting  separately 
and  in  their  own  rooms.  Then  there  are  higher 
governing  bodies  than  Monthly  Meetings,  which 
are  called  Yearly  Meetings,  and  which  assem¬ 
ble  each  year  in  May.  That  for  Pennsylvania, 
New  Jersey  and  Delaware  meets  in  Philadel¬ 
phia.  There  is  a  Yearly  Meeting  in  Baltimore 
for  the  Southern  States,  one  in  Ohio  for  the 
Western  States,  and  one  in  Newport,  R.  I.,  for 
New  England. 

A  few  days  ago  I  attended  a  Friends  wedding. 
Since  they  have  no  sacraments,  it  may  readily 
be  believed  that  they  have  no  marria.go  service. 
Such  is,  in  effect,  true.  Still,  it  was  an  elegant 
wedding,  the  contracting  parties  being  very 
wealthy.  There  were  three  bridesmaids,  all  at¬ 
tired  in  white  silk,  made  extremely  plain,  but 
they  wore  diamonds  and  carried  bouquets  of 
flowers.  The  bride  had  on  a  white  satin  robe 
made  in  Friends  fashion — short,  gathered  waist 
with  very  full  skirt,  that  hung  in  heavy  folds 
without  trimming  of  any  kind.  Her  ornaments 
were  diamonds.  The  groom  wore  full  dress 
except  that  there  was  no  collar  on  his  coat. 
The  service  was  in  a  parlor,  and  immediately 
the  bridal  party  entered  there  was  silence  for 
perhaps  a  half-minute.  Then  the  contracting 
parties  took  each  other  by  the  right  hand,  when 
the  gentleman  began  in  a  firm  voice :  “  In  the 
presence  of  the  Lord,  I  take  thee,  Mary  Sharp¬ 
less,  to  be  my  wedded  wife,  promising  with 
divine  assistance  to  be  unto  thee  a  loving  and 
faithful  husband  until  death  shall  separate  us.” 
When  he  had  concluded  the  woman  repeated 
the  same  words,  merely  substituting  the  name 
“  William  Kite,”  and  the  word  “  wife  ”  for  that 
of  “  husband.”  That  was  all  there  was  of  it. 
The  twain  were  one,  and  the  congratulations  of 
their  friends  began.  On  a  small  table  in  one  of 
the  rooms  was  a  formidable  document  which 
every  person  present  was  urged  to  step  forward 
and  sign.  It  was  the  marriage  certificate,  elab¬ 
orately  gotten  up  on  parchment,  stating  the 
facts  of  the  marriage,  with  the  names  of  each 
beautifully  engrossed,  and  following  this  were 
upward  of  100  signatures.  The  document  was 
over  three  feet  long,  and  more  paper  was  at 
hand  in  case  it  should  not  be  long  enough  to 
hohl  the  names  of  every  person  who  saw  the 
ceremony  performed.  Sometimes  marriages 
take  place  in  the  meeting  house,  but  it  is  a  rare 
thing  of  late  years. — San  Francisco  Chronicle. 

A  clergyman  was  preaching  up  in  the  Adi- 
rondacks,  and  in  the  congregation  was  a  deaf 
man  with  a  big  ear-trumpet.  When  the  preach¬ 
er  began  his  sermon,  the  deaf  man  took  a  seat 
on  the  pulpit  stairs  and  turned  the  big  end  of 
the  trumpet  upward.  The  preacher’s  little 
daughter  watched  the  man  intently,  and  after 
the  services  the  first  thing  she  said  was  ‘  Papa, 
was  that  an  archangel  by  you  on  the  stairs  ?  ’ 

Srifntfge  ann 

Electric  Phenomena  in  the  Solar  System. — 
Jacob  Ennis  in  the  Sidereal  Messenger  for 
October  says  that  the  electricity  in  the  sun,  in 
the  comets,  and  in  our  atmosphere,  comes  from 
evaporation.  A  gill  of  saline  water  is  changed 
into  about  thirty  gallons  of  vapor  highly  elec¬ 
trified.  The  rain  fall  around  our  globe  is  at 
least  on  an  average  thirty-six  inches  a  year. 
This  shows  the  amount  of  saline  water  evapo¬ 
rated  from  the  ocean.  And  the  amount  of  the 
electric,  fluid  rising  daily  in  our  atmosphere  is 
great  beyond  our  conception.  Only  a  very 
small  part  of  this  fluid  comes  down  as  lightning. 
The  chief  mass  of  it  rises  up  and  is  carried  by 
aerial  currents  toward  the  poles.  From  there 
it  is  driven  off,  like  the  tail  of  a  comet,  away 
from  the  sun.  Sir  John  Herschel,  in  his  acl- 
mirable  “  Outlines  of  Astronomy,”  proves  un¬ 
deniably  that  the  tail  of  a  comet  springs  from 
evaporation.  The  corona  of  the  sun  I  have 
shown  in  my  Memoir  to  be  of  the  same  nature 
as  our  auroral  streamers,  and  as  the  cometic 
tails.  Since  then  the  coronal  rays  have  been 
seen  to  extend  outwardly  ten  millions  of  miles. 
In  no  known  place  in  creation  is  there  such 
abundant  evaporation  as  in  the  sun.  The  red 
vapors  called  the  chromosphere  are  constantly 
raging  and  flashing  and  shooting  up  to  the 
height  of  from  ten  thousand  to  a  hundred 
thousand  miles.  The  amount  of  electricity  to 
form  the  solar  corona  which  this  evaporation 
may  liberate,  is  beyond  our  conception. 

I  am  not  aware  of  any  collection  of  facts 
which  proves,  as  Prof.  Haywood  asserts,  that 
the  aurora  borealis  is  most  frequent  in  the 
Winter.  It  is  well  established  to  be  a  daily  oc¬ 
currence  and  seen  nightly  in  the  auroral  zone 
far  to  the  North  all  around  the  globe.  It  goes 
round  and  round  from  East  to  West,  in  the 
shadowy  cone  of  the  night,  affording  beautiful 
illumination  through  certain  regions  in  the  base 
of  that  cone.  Its  occasional  brilliant  exhibi¬ 
tions  seen  down  to  latitude  40°  and  lower,  ap¬ 
pear  to  be  caused  by  special  electric  repulsions 
from  the  corona  of  the  sun.  The  force  of  that 
corona  must  vary  wonderfully,  and  the  varia¬ 
tions  in  our  aurora  must  correspond.  At  some 


solar  eclipses  the  corona  rises  not  more  than 
I  a  quarter  of  a  million  of  miles  high.  At  the 
total  eclipse  of  1878  it  reached  upwards,  or  out¬ 
wards,  some  ten  millions  of  miles ;  that  is, 
twelve  solar  diameters.  See  Prof.  8.  P.  Lang¬ 
ley’s  report  to  the  observatory  at  Washington, 
D.  C.  'The  electric  manifestations,  the  light¬ 
ning  and  the  thunder,  are  not  the  cause,  but 
they  are  the  effect,  of  the  Summer  showers. 

To  Extinguish  Burning  Clothing.— J.  Mar¬ 
shall,  F.  R.  S.,  says  that  if  a  woman  whose 
clothing  is  on  fire  will  lie  down  in  a  horizontal 
position,  the  flames  will  become  for  the  time 
nearly  harmless,  and  time  will  thus  be  gained 
for  further  action.  If,  then,  we  would  suggest, 
she  has  the  presence  of  mind  to  turn  over  upon 
the  lighted  garment,  the  flame  will  be  nearly 
extinguished.  Any  bystander  might  then  easily 
put  out  the  fire  by  means  of  some  woollen  gar¬ 
ment,  coat,  or  rug,  thrown  over  the  sufferer  to 
exclude  the  air.  The  above  writer  offers  a  good 
suggestion  for  fixing  this  useful  fact  upon  the 
minds  of  the  young.  He  recommends  that  there 
be  at  ever  school  an  example  of  the  effect  of 
this  mode  of  action,  once  every  term,  by  means 
of  two  upright  models,  prepared  alike,  and  set 
on  fire  simultaneously  ;  the  one  being  thrown 
down  after  two  seconds,  and  the  other  after 
thirty  seconds.  “Example  would  be  better 
than  precept,”  we  think,  in  this  instance. — 
Popular  Science  News. 

The  Stoby  of  India-Ink. — India-ink  is  of  com¬ 
paratively  late  introduction  in  Europe.  It  was 
a  rarity  in  the  middle  of  the  seventeenth  centu¬ 
ry,  and  a  record  exists  of  a  stick  of  it  being 
preserved  along  with  some  “  giants’  teeth  ” — 
mammoth  bones — as  a  curiosity,  in  the  Museo 
Moscarda,  in  1672.  The  Chinese,  however,  as¬ 
sign  a  great  antiquity  to  its  use  in  their  coun¬ 
try,  and  name  as  the  inventor  of  it  Tien-tchen, 
who  floui-ished  between  2697  and  2597  B.  C. 
About  two  hundred  and  fifty  years  B.  C.  b^ls 
were  made  of  lampblack  from  fir-wood,  la^uer, 
and  size.  A  poet  of  that  day,  singing  of  this 
precious  material  of  his  art,  mentions  with  es¬ 
pecial  praise  the  ink  that  was  made  of  the  firs 
from  the  hillside  of  Lou-chan,  in  the  province 
of  Kiang-si.  This  province  was  celebrated  for 
the  fine  quality  of  its  ink,  which  was  at  one 
time  made  under  the  supervision  of  an  heredi- 
tary  government  officer  as  overseer.  A  num¬ 
ber  of  sticks  of  the  ink  was  sent  every  year  to 
the  emperor  as  a  tribute.  There  were  illustri¬ 
ous  names  among  the  Chinese  ink-makers. 
The  most  famous  of  them  was  Li-ting-Kouei, 
who  not  only  made  his  sticks  of  a  quality  which 
has  become  proverbial,  like  that  of  the  Stradi¬ 
vari  us  violins,  but  moulded  them  into  a  variety 
I  of  q  uaint  and  artistic  forms,  and  received  a 
special  honor  from  the  emperor.  During  the 
long  history  of  the  Chinese  ink,  a  great  variety 
of  processes  have  been  employed  in  its  manu¬ 
facture,  and  nearly  every  kind  of  combustible 
has  been  used  for  the  production  of  the  lamp¬ 
black.  That  resulting  from  the  combustion  of 
petroleum,  is  said  to  make  a  more  brilliant  and 
blacker  ink  than  that  made  from  fir-wood.  The 
size  by  which  the  particles  of  the  lampblack 
are  hehi  together,  is  frequently  of  animal  ori¬ 
gin,  being  made  from  the  bones  of  the  stag, 
rhinoceros,  and  ox,  and  from  various  kinds  of 
fishes. 

Transmission  of  Sound. — A  train  of  cars  is 
plainly  heard  on  the  line  of  the  Atlantic  and 
Pacific  Railroad  at  The*Needles  for  a  distance 
of  seventy-eight  miles,  to  a  place  called  Cotton¬ 
wood  Island.  The  discharge  of  the  sunrise  gun 
at  Fort  Mojave  can  be  plainly  heard  at  Colora¬ 
do  Canyon,  a  distance  of  a  hundred  miles. 
Sounds  can  be  understood  in  the  narrows  of 
of  the  Grafld  Canyon  of  the  Colorado  for  a  dis¬ 
tance  of  eighteen  miles  ;  or,  in  other  words,  if 
a  man  at  one  end  shouts  “  Bob !  ”  the  man  at 
the  other  end  can  plainly  hear  the  echo.  The 
whistle  of  a  Colorado  steamer  can  be  heard 
from  El  Dorado  Canyon  to  Weaverville,  the 
head  of  navigation,  a  distance  of  seventy-eight 
miles.  And  if  somebo^  tumbles  a  rock  over 
the  precipice  at  Lee’s  Ferry,  you  can  plainly 
hear  the  echo  down  the  river  at  "Weaverville,  a 
distance  of  thirty-six  miles. — Popular  Science 
News. 

Much  has  been  written  on  the  subject  of 
mysterious  noises,  which  in  most  cases,  if  in¬ 
telligently  inquired  into,  would  bo  found  to  have 
no  mystery  at  all  about  them.  A  Professor  at 
Philadelphia  recently  recorded  that  at  a  certain 
hour  each  day  one  of  the  windows  in  his  house 
rattled  in  the  most  violent  manner.  On  con¬ 
sulting  the  local  railway  time-table,  he  could 
find  no  train  running  at  the  hour  specified ;  but 
on  examining  another  table,  which  included  a 
separate  line,  he  found  that  a  heavy  train  pass¬ 
ed  at  the  time  at  a  distance  of  several  miles 
from  his  house.  He  then  referred  to  the  geo¬ 
logical  formation  of  the  ground  between  the 
two  points,  and  at  once  saw  that  there  was  an 
outcropping  ledge  of  rock  which  formed  a  link 
of  connection  between  the  distant  railway  line 
and  his  home.  It  was  the  vibration  carried  by 
this  rock  from  the  passing  train,  that  rattled 
the  window. 

The  French  scientific  journal  La  Nature  de¬ 
scribes  and  illustrates  a  machine  for  making  a 
product  which  is  coming  into  favor  In  various 
different  employments  under  the  name  of  wood 
wool.  As  its  name  implies,  this  material  is  sim¬ 
ply  wood  cut  into  such  fine  shaving  that  it 
answers  many  of  the  purposes  to  wldch  wool  is 
commonly  applied.  Although  it  was  at  first 
intended  merely  as  a  packing  material,  it  was 
soon  found  that  it  had  a  much  more  extended 
field  of  usefulness.  It  is  employed  for  stuffing 
mattresses,  for  bedding  for  cattle,  for  the  filtra¬ 
tion  of  liquids,  etc.  It  is  clastic  like  horse-hair, 
and  is  beautifully  clean  in  use.  The  wood  used 
by  preference  is  Riga  fir,  and  the  machine  will 
produce,  without  any  necessity  for  skilled  labor, 
more  than  1500  pounds  of  “  wool  ”  per  day  of 
ten  hours. 

Mb.  Alfred  Bennett  has  given  an  interest¬ 
ing  account  of  the  egg-laying  and  hatching 
habits  of  the  emu.  The  heif  bird  lays  her  brood  ’ 
of  twenty  <^s  or  more,  at  intervals  of  two 
days,  during  about  six  weeks  in  October  and 
November.  Before  the  process  is  completed, 
the  cock  bird  begins  to  sit.  The  eggs  laid  sub¬ 
sequently  are  deposited  by  the  hen  by  the  side 
of  her  mate,  who  puts  out  his  foot  and  draws 
them  under  him.  As  soon  as  the  eggs  b^nto 
batch  it  is  necessary, to  isolate  the  hen,  because 
she  fights  furiously  with  her  mate,  and  seems 
disposed  to  kill  the  chicks  if  she  could  get  at 
them.  The  whole  of  the  tending  of  the  young, 
is  performed  by  the  male  bird. 

Whales  do  not  spout  water.  They  spout 
vapor  or  breath.  When  a  whale  spouts,  his 
“spout  hole,”  as  whalers  call  it,  is  always 
above  water.  The  enormous  volume  of  the 
whale’s  breath,  expelled  suddenly  into  the  dif¬ 
ferent  temperature  of  the  air,  causes  the  white, 
bush-like  vapor  to  remain  suspended  for  a  mo¬ 
ment — like  the  steam  from  a  locomotive.  The 
only  time  a  whale  spouts  liquid,  is  when  he 
has  been  mortally  pierced  by  a  lance,  and  then 
he  spouts  warm  blood.  The  sound  of  a  whale’s 
spouting  is  like  the  roar  of  a  locomotive  blow¬ 
ing  off  steam. 

Boiung  Hard  Water  fob  Drinking  Purposes. 
—Boiling  is  a  perfectly  wholesome  treatment  If 
the  water  be  well  aerated  by  vigorous  agitation 
when  cooled.  Pouring  from  one  vessel  into 
another,  from  a  height  sufficient  to  send  a  live¬ 
ly  foaming  throughout  the  water  in  the  lower 
receptacle,  is  perhaps  the  simplest  effective 
method.  It  may  be  repeated  with  advantage. 

The  Water  authorities  of  Hartford,  Conn., 
have  tried  putting  carp  in  the  reservoirs  as 
scavengers,  with  a  claim  of  good  results.  It  is 
said  they  have  cleaned  out  all  the  vegetable 
growth  from  one  reservoir  in  two  years,  and 
are  now  attacking  another. 

One  Hundred  and  Thirteen  Miles  of  Organs. 

_ In  Dumboring  the  organs  of  their  manufacture, 

Mason  &  Hamlin  have  reached  No.  160, (XK).  Ar¬ 
ranged  in  a  line  these  would  reach  one  hundred 
and  thirteen  miles,  or  would  fence  the  railroad  on 
one  side  from  the  Grand  Central  Station  in  New 
York,  to  within  twenty  miles  of  Springfield,  Mass. 
Not  only  does  this  show  the  great  popularity  of 
American  organs,  but  it  Illustrates  what  was  de¬ 
clared  by  James  Parton  to  be  a  general  fact,  that 
he  who  makes  the  best  article  in  bis  line  always 
has  the  greatest  success. 

We  understand  that  the  Mason  A  Hamlin  Com- 

K’s  new  Upright  Piano  is  now  commanding  a  ' 

)  sale,  and  Is  in  every  way  up  to  the  standard 
of  their  unrivaled  organs.  We  predict  a  large  suc¬ 
cess  for  this  piano,  which  is  constructed  on  a  new 
system,  said  to  be  a  decided  advance  over  the  pre¬ 
vailing  wrest-pin  system. — Boston  Journal. 
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BEE  HOTES  FOE  OCTOBER, 
li.  C.  Root  of  Mohawk,  N.  Y.,  in  the  Ameri¬ 
can  Agriculturist,  says  “  The  question  which 
has  been  most  frequently  asked,  is  will  it  pay 
to  cultivate  any  plant  exclusively  for  honey,  on 
land  which  is  of  value  for  general  field  crops  ? 
I  have  always  advocated  the  affirmative  of  this 
question.  I  have  advised  the  setting  of  bass¬ 
wood  trees  for  general  shade  and  in  waste 
places.  There  are  many  points  in  favor  of  this 
tree  as  a  shade  tree.  The  bark  is  smooth,  the 
top  of  the  finest  shape,  the  tree  is  a  most  rapid 
grower,  and  it  is  much  less  liable  to  have  limbs 
broken  or  crotchets  split  by  hard  winds,  than 
either  the  maple  or  elm.  I  have  also  urged  the 
sowing  of  Alsike  clover,  as  it  not  only  affords 
an  abundance  of  nectar,  but  at  the  same  time 
is  one  of  the  finest  plants  for  hay,  that  I  have 
ever  tested.  It  has  both  a  tap-root  and  fibrous 
roots,  giving  it  the  combined  advantages  of 
both  r^  and  white  clover.  Bokhara,  or  what 
is  more  commonly  known  as  ‘  sweet  clover,’  has 
been  of  great  benefit  to  many.  This  may  be 
sown  to  advantage  on  waste  lands,  especially 
along  the  banks  of  streams,  or  on  stony  or 
swampy  places.  It  thrives  best  where  the  soil 
is  damp.  In  the  direction  of  the  cultivation  of 
plants  for  honey  alone,  many  kinds  have  been 
tested,  among  which  are  motherwort,  mignon¬ 
ette,  spider- plant,  etc.  Some  of  these  plants 
secrete  nectar  only  at  certain  times  in  the  day  ; 
some  fail  on  certain  kinds  of  soil ;  yet  with  all 
of  these  embarrassments,  many  are  not  dis¬ 
couraged  in  their  experiments.  A  few  years 
ago  a  noted  bee-keeper  of  Cataraugus  county, 
N.  Y.,  noticed  a  single  specimen  of  an  unknown 
plant  in  his  yard,  which  so  attracted  the  bees 
as  to  be  particularly  noticeable.  They  visited  it 
so  continually  and  persistently  during  the  entire 
day  that  he  protected  the  plant  and  gathered 
the  seeds.  ]^ch  year  as  he  has  increased  the 
number  of  plants,  and  given  it  more  thorough 
tests,  his  faith  in  its  value  as  a  honey  plant  has 
increased.  At  the  last  annual  session  of  ^e 
North  American  Bee-keepers  Association,  the 
attention  of  that  body  was  called  to  this  plant, 
and  a  committee  was  appointed  to  visit  the 
owner’s  apiary  and  farm,  to  test  its  merits  and 
report  at  its  next  annual  session.  The  commit 
tee  were  duly  notified  to  be  present  on  July  28, 
as  the  plant  would  then  be  well  In  bloom.  Be¬ 
ing  one  of  that  committee,  and  having  a  great 
interest  in  these  observations,  I  was  at  Ver¬ 
sailles  on  the  day  named.  We  found  about 
two  acres  of  the  plant  in  blossom,  although  it 
was  quite  cool ;  the  bees  were  well  at  work  at 
five  o’clock  in  the  morning,  and  continued  busy 
during  the  entire  day.  We  found  the  bees  at 
this  place  building  combs  in  boxes,  and  storing 
and  capping  honey.  There  were  many  bee¬ 
keepers  present,  and  not  one  reported  his  bees 
as  gathering  surplus  honey  at  this  •time,  as 
basswood  was  yielding  no  honey,  and  no  other 
natural  forage  was  afforded.” 


OCTOBER  nr  THE  GARDEN. 

The  asparagus  bed  should  be  cleared  of  old 
stalks,  and  plenty  of  manure  forked  in  among 
the  roots.  The  currant,  gooseberry,  blackber¬ 
ry,  and  raspberry  bushes  should  have  much  of 
the  old  wood  cut  out  and  the  new  wood  trim¬ 
med  back,  and  they  also  should  be  manured 
If  any  are  too  tender  for  this  climate,  they 
should  be  laid  upon  the  ground  and  lightly  cov¬ 
ered  with  earth  or  with  horse  manure.  Grapes 
also  may  be  taken  from  their  trellises  and  laid 
down,  if  there  is  danger  from  Winter-killing 
upon  the  trellis.  Manure  them  with  bone  and 
ashes  or  some  fertilizer  that  is  rich  in  phos¬ 
phoric  acid  and  potash.  Do  not  use  highly 
stimulating  manures  around  any  of  the  small 
fruits.  It  injures  the  fiavor  of  the  fruit,  and  it 
makes  a  growth  of  wood  which  is  not  tough 
and  healthy,  but  which  is  very  liable  to  attacks 
of  insects  and  diseases.  W'ell  rotted  horse  ma¬ 
nure  or  a  compost  of  horse  and  cow  manure  is 
excellent,  and  it  may  be  improved  by  a  mix¬ 
ture  of  good  wood  ashes.  The  pie  plant  also 
should  have  a  liberal  manuring  now,  and  the 
same  manure  used  for  the  asparagus  or  the 
small  fruits  will  be  well  adapted  to  this  plant. 
Material  for  mulching  all  the  above  should  be 
collected  for  use  when  needed,  it  it  is  to  be  put 
on  plentifully  at  the  same  time  as  the  straw¬ 
berry  beds  are  mulched,  which  should  be  done 
when  the  ground  is  frozen  an  inch  or  so  deep. 
This  mulching  will  keep  the  ground  from  freez¬ 
ing  too  deeply,  so  that  the  crops  will  get  an 
early  start,  'ibis  is  a  good  time  to  take  cut¬ 
tings  from  the  small  fruit  if  it  is  desired  to  in¬ 
crease  the  amount  of  land  devoted  to  them. 
Take  from  this  year’s  wood,  rejecting  the  ex¬ 
treme  tip  as  too  tender.  Cut  two,  three,  or 
four  buds,  and  heel  them  in  in  some  sunny  spot 
in  good  soil.  Set  about  four  inches  deep,  with 
the  tops  standing  to  the  north,  that  they  may 
have  the  full  benefit  of  the  sun.  Cuttings  set 
in  that  way  will  be  fit  to  set  out  in  the  Spring. 


RURAL  NOTES. 

The  raising  of  olives  is  a  new  Mississippi  in¬ 
dustry. 

Watch  that  the  larvas  of  insects  do  not  escape 
you  to  propagate  next  season. 

Remember  that  the  selection  of  seed  is  an 
important  factor  in  next  year’s  crop. 

Sow  spinach  for  next  Spring’s  use,  and  weed 
that  already  up.  | 

Tar  ought  not  to  be  used  in  marking  sheep. 
It  dries  into  a  hard  lump,  which  must  be  cut 
off  by  hand  before  the  wool  is  manufactured. 

Sturgeon  skins  are  tanned  in  Wisconsin  and 
made  into  boots  and  shoes.  They  are  said  to 
be  very  soft,  and  more  durable  than  leather. 

Two  years  ago  the  entire  cranberry  crop  of 
W’isconsin  was  6300  barrels.  Last  year  the 
Wisconsin  Valley  alone  produced  49,500  barrels. 

Celery  should  be  “  handled.”  The  stalks  are 
brought  together  in  an  erect  position,  and  held 
there  by  pressing  some  soil  against  them  with 
the  hand. 

Much  may  be  done  at  this  season  in  prepar¬ 
ing  for  Spring.  Plow  or  spade  the  land  from 
which  a  crop  has  been  taken,  turning  under  a 
liberal  covering  of  manure. 

Rotten  corn-cobs  are  said  to  be  a  valuable 
fertilizer  on  any  soil  that  is  deficient  in  potash, 
and  their  value  is  much  enhanced  by  being  rot¬ 
ted  with  other  manure. 

Fruit  that  cannot  be  sold  may  be  dried,  evap¬ 
orated,  made  into  cider  for  vin^ar,  or  jelly. 
In  this  manufactured  form  it  can  be  kept  as 
long  as  necessary,  eind  sold  when  a  fair  price 
can  be  secured. 

To  protect  young  fruit  trees  in  unfenced  lots 
or  along  the  roadsides,  drive  three  stakes 
around  the  tree,  and  wind  barbed  wire  around 
them  close  enough  to  keep  an  animal’s  teeth 
away  from  the  tree. 

Beets,  carrots,  and  most  other  roots,  if  there 
is  no  proper  root  cellar,  may  be  placed  in  box¬ 
es  or  barrels  with  dry  earth  among  them. 
Leave  a  portion  of  the  parsnips  and  salsify  in 
the  ground  until  Spring. 

Fifty  car-loads  of  ice,  the  second  shipment 
of  the  kind  within  a  fortnight,  were  started 
from  Chicago  recently  for  San  Francisco.  The 
trains  are  run  on  passenger  time,  to  avoid 
wastage  as  far  as  possible. 

The  highest  apple  orchard  in  the  United 
States  is  at  Hot  Springs,  Lake  Tahoe,  CaL 
The  trees  are  loaded  with  fruit.  This  is  proba¬ 
bly  the  greatest  altitude  at  which  this  fruit  is 
grown  in  this  country,  being  over  6200  feet 
above  the  level  of  the  sea. 

Micager  Hancock,  ninety-eight  years  old, 
who  fought  at  Lundy’s  Lane,  rode  twenty 
miles  the  other  day  with  his  sixty-eight- year- 
old  son  in  a  wagon  to  make  application  for  a 
pension.  The  veteran  is  in  an  admirable  state 
of  preservation. 

Cows  for  Winter  milkers,  need  to  be  in  good 
flesh,  and  to  come  to  calving  with  open  bowels. 
They  should  have  some  bran  and  roots  to  se¬ 
cure  this  condition,  if  necessary.  When  milk 
can  be  sold  for  town  consumption,  it  will  bring 
double  the  price  it  will  in  Summer. 

Few  sheep  are  more  profitable  than  Merino 
grades,  with  long  wool  or  down  blood.  A  stock 
for  Winter  feeding  can  ordinarily  be  bought 
well  in  October,  and  with  a  little  grain  now  and 
then,  they  will  turn  the  wheat  and  oat  straw 
stacks  into  manure  before  Spring  to  the  very 
best  advantage. 

Potato  vines  are  rich  in  fertilizing  matters, 
and  the  most  successful  potato  growers  gather 
them  and  cart  them  away,  to  be  converted  into 
compost  for  next  year’s  crop.  Weeds  and  brush 
are  gathered  into  heaps  and  burned,  and  their 
ashes  are  spread  upon  the  land  to  add  to  its 
fertility. 

Fattening  animals  of  all  kinds  gain  most  rap¬ 
idly  in  October,  and  before  the  weather  be¬ 
comes  very  cold.  No  grain  fattens  more  rapid¬ 
ly  than  Indian  corn  ;  still,  a  variety  of  feed  is 
desirable  to  tempt  the  appetite.  All  kinds  of 
grain  go  much  farther  ground  and  cooked 
than  whole ;  even  soaking  is  very  useful 
steaming  and  boiling  unground  grain  greatly 
increases  its  effect 

The  instinct  of  a  fowl  leads  it  to  scratch,  even 
in  feeding  on  a  heap  of  whole  grain.  This 
causes  it  to  stop  eating  long  enough  to  swal¬ 
low.  We  give  fowls  too  much  to  eat  at  a  time, 
and  this  causes  them  to  stuff  themselves  so  as 
to  injure  their  crops  if  fed  on  dampened  meal. 
A  little  whole  grain  scattered  among  straw  will 
make  poultry  scratch  for  what  they  get,  and 
conduce  to  their  healthfulness, 

Where  climbing  roses  do  not  bloom,  other 
conditions  being  correct,  we  should  practice 
root-pruning.  Before  laying  down  the  stems 
in  the  Fall,  dig  a  trench  around  the  plants 
about  four  feet  away  from  the  base,  and  cut 
off  the  roots  that  are  met  with.  If  the  cause 
too  luxurious  growth,  this  operation  will 


CARE  OF  YOUNG  FRUIT  TREES. 

If  the  Autumn  or  Summer  is  very  dry,  it  may 
be  necessary  to  water  the  trees ;  but  this  is 
very  rarely  necessary  when  the  soil  has  been 
properly  prepared  and  thorough  cultivation  is 
given  afterward.  This  stirring  must  be  over 
the  entire  surface  of  the  orchard,  not  around 
the  trees  for  a  few  feet  only.  The  ground  of  a 
peach  orchaid  should  always  be  cultivated ; 
and  of  an  apple  or  plum  orchard  until  the  trees 
have  attained  considerable  age.  It  may  also 
be  necessary  to  mulch.  Mulching  should  al¬ 
ways  be  done  before  watering ;  it  is  much  bet¬ 
ter.  Watering  is  the  last  resort.  No  matter 
what  the  season,  mulch  cherry  trees.  If  water¬ 
ing  must  be  done,  remove  the  surface  earth 
and  afterwards  replace  it  Then  the  water  will 
reach  the  roots,  and  no  crust  will  form.  Trees 
are  injured  by  watering  ten  times  as  often  as 
by  neglect  to  water.  Likely  it  is  better  to  apply 
the  water  to  the  branches  than  to  the  roots, 
unless  the  soil  is  dry.  If  the  trees  are  shriv¬ 
eled,  or  the  buds  fail  to  start,  wet  the  top  each 
evening,  being  careful  not  to  use  too  much 
water.  Often  when  the  roots  are  quite  dead,  a 
tree  may  be  coaxed  to  grow  by  thus  watering 
the  trunk  and  branches.  By  mulching  is  gene¬ 
rally  understood  the  application  of  (litter  or 
other  material  to  the  surface  of  the  soil,  to  pre¬ 
vent  both  the  evaporation  of  moisture  and 
hardening  of  the  surface.  A  layer  of  very  fine 
earth  on  the  surface  produces  the  good  effects 
of  mulching  with  litter,  etc.,  and  the  result  of 
thoroughly  cultivating  the  orchard,  is  not 
merely  to  keep  down  the  weeds,  but  it  secures 
a  layer  of  fine,  dry  earth,  which  acts  as  a  mulch 
upon  the  soil  below. — American  Agriculturalist. 


GATHERING  APPLES. 

Most  expMJiienced  orchardists  prefer  to  put 
their  apples  directly  into  the  barrels  as  soon  as 
picked,  not  allowing  them  to  remain  in  heaps 
even  a  day,  but  assorting  them  as  brought  in 
by  the  pickers,  and  placing  them  in  the  barrels 
at  once.  A  writer  in  the  Herald  says  :  This  is 
only  done  while  the  fruit  is  perfectly  dry,  and 
if  auy  picking  is  done  while  the  fruit  is  damp 
from  dew  or  rain,  such  fruit  must  wait  until  it 
can  be  dried  by  the  sun.  The  barrels  are  not 
headed  up  at  once,  but  are  left  open  for  a  few 
days,  being  covered  nights.  Next  fill  the  bar¬ 
rel  so  that  the  fruit  rises  about  two  inches 
above  the  top  of  the  barrel ;  put  on  the  head 
and  press  it  down  to  its  place,  thus  making  sure 
that  there  will  be  no  opportunity  for  shake  or 
rattle  in  the  barrel  to  bruise  the  fruit  during  its 
transportation  to  market  Mark  each  barrel 
with  the  name  of  the  variety,  and  a  mark  indi¬ 
cative  of  the  quality,  as  No.  1,  No.  2,  and  extra 
No.  1.  Then  put  on  the  name  of  tue  grower, 
as  a  guarantee  of  good  faith,  and  if  the  work  is 
well  done,  and  tlie  fruit  proves  as  represented, 
it  will  be  but  a  few  years  before  fruit  so  mark¬ 
ed  will  b<}  in  good  demand,  and  sell  at  better 
prices  than  that  which  goes  oat  without  a  name 
to  indorse  it  After  the  heading,  lay  the  barrels 
upon  their  sides,  in  a  cool  and  shady  place  ; 
the  north  side  of  a  building  will  do,  or  a  cool 
shed  or  cellar.  Few  cellars  are  cool  enough 
for  the  storage  of  apples  in  October,  however, 
and  they  bad  better  be  kept  above  ground  un¬ 
til  freezing  weather. 


check  it.  When  bfooming  has  once  commenc¬ 
ed,  that  will  probably  tax  the  strength  of  the 
plant  so  as  to  restrain  its  excessive  vigor. 

The  Chicago  and  Alton  Railroad  takes  many 
apprentices  in  its  shops  on  a  three  months’  no¬ 
vitiate.  If  the  boy  has  mechanical  aptitude,  he 
is  rostered  for  tlu:ee  years  and  three  months 
as  an  apprentice,  getting  fifty- five  cents  a  day 
for  three  months,  fifty-eight  cents  a  day  for  a 
year,  seventy-five  cents  a  day  the  next  fifteen 
months,  and  $1  a  day  the  last  year.  No  inden¬ 
tures  are  required,  and  the  right  of  suspension 
or  discharge  is  reserved.  Apprentices  must 
have  an  order  from  parents  or  guardians  to  en¬ 
able  them  to  draw  their  wages 

The  number  of  French  families  with  seven 
living  children  is  greater  than  the  Chambers 
supposed  when  they  offered  two  years  ago  to 
educate  at  the  expense  of  the  State  one  son  of 
every  family  of  seven  children.  The  law  to 
this  effect  is  a  very  old  one,  but  has  never  un¬ 
til  now  been  acted  upon.  Quite  unexpectedly, 
so  many  fathers  of  seven  children  applied  to 
the  Minister  of  Public  Instruction  that  he  was 
compelled,  in  order  not  to  exceed  the  credit  of 
1,000,000  francs  granted  him  by  the  Chambers, 
to  limit  the  privil^e  asked  for  to  the  most  gift¬ 
ed  of  the  boys  in  question.  Three  hundred 
and  four  awards  were  thus  made,  and  next 
year  the  Chambers  will  in  all  probability  grant 
a  credit  of  10,000,000  francs  for  the  same  pur¬ 
pose.  It  is  expected  that  the  Conservative 
Deputies  will  favor  the  plan  of  distributing  this 
amount  among  the  families  concerned,  in  pref¬ 
erence  to  the  educational  privilege,  which  they 
contend  is  of  doubtful  value  in  most  cases, 
while  the  Radicals  will  probably  before  long 
vote  to  have  the  privilege  extended  to  families 
of  six  children. 

To  produce  good  fiowering  plants  for  the 
subsequent  season,  a  correspondent  says  he 
sows  seed  of  the  hollyhock  in  June  in  some 
place  where  there  will  be  partial  shelter  from 
the  sun.  After  the  first  season’s  growth,  this 
fiower  seems  to  be  fond  of  the  sunshine.  Thin 
out  the  plants,  allowing  at  least  a  foot  of  ground 
for  each  plant  to  grow  in  during  tlie  Summ^^r. 
In  October,  remove  to  the  places  in  which  the 
hollyhocks  are  to  bloom  next  year.  Lift  them 
carefully  with  a  spade,  taking  pains  not  to  dis¬ 
turb  the  roots  in  removal.  Use  considerable 
well  decomposed  manure  about  them,  but  do 
not  put  this  immediately  upon  the  roots.  In 
November,  cover  the  plants  with  evergreen 
branches  to  a  depth  of  eight  or  ten  inches,  pre¬ 
ferring  this  to  litter,  as  it  will  quite  as  effectu¬ 
ally  prevent  the  alternate  freezing  and  thawing, 
and  is  not  as  likely  to  smother  the  plants  be¬ 
neath  it  If  one  does  not  care  to  grow  a  suc¬ 
cession  of  young  plants,  the  old  hollyhocks  are 
greatly  benefited  by  dividing  the  roots  every 
Spring,  cutting  out  the  older  portions  of  them, 
and  reserving  only  the  strong  and  healthy 
ones.  For  use  in  large  vases  for  the  parlor, 
there  are  few  flowers  better  than  the  hollyhock. 
The  stalk  can  be  cut  in  any  length  to  suit,  and 
the  flowers  will  keep  fresh  for  several  days  if 
the  water  they  stand  in  is  changed  every  morn¬ 
ing. — Vick’s  Magazine. 

CO-OPERATIVE  ECONOMY. 

Husbands,  forego  one  or  two  segars  a  week,  and 
with  the  money  thus  saved  supply  your  wife  with 
James  Pyle's  Pearline.  You  will  not  feel  your 
sacrifice,  but  the  saving  of  labor  and  time,  and  the 
good  results  in  the  kitchen,  laundry,  and  house¬ 
cleaning,  will  make  your  wife  happy  and  spare  her 
health.  Pearline  Is  a  necessity  to  many  families 
now,  and  is  daily  gaining  friends.  Beware  of  the 
numerous  dangerous  imitations. 


Nov.  27  will  be  observed  as  Arbor  Day  in  San 
Francisco,  and  the  school  children  will  plant 
40,000  trees. 

At  the  recent  New-England  Fair  at  Bangor, 
Me.,  nearly  all  the  prizes  for  Jersey  cattle  went 
to  Maine  breeders. 

In  selecting  seed-corn  great  care  should  be 
exercised  to  get  the  best  ears  grown.  The 
more  perfect  the  seed,  the  better  will  be  the 
crop  next  year. 

The  apple  crop  on  the  Hudson  is  so  large 
that  orchardists  do  not  find  it  profitable  to  pick 
the  fruit.  By-and-by  the  price  will  advance, 
and  they  will  wish  they  had  been  wiser. 

The  Indiana  Farmer  of  Oct.  2,  says  the  fre¬ 
quent  rains  and  the  warm  weather  of  two  weeks 
past  have  given  the  early  sown  wheat  a  fine 
start.  It  seldom  shows  better  at  this  season  of 
the  year  than  now. 

The  use  of  a  cheap  basket  in  picking  grapes 
is  a  decided  improvement.  Thfty  are  sent  di¬ 
rectly  to  market  in  the  basket,  and  the  cus¬ 
tomer  buys  them  just  as  they  were  gathered 
from  the  vines,  and  packed  in  a  form  handy  to 
carry  home. 

Danish  butter,  which  a  few  years  ago  sold  for 
four  or  five  cents  below  the  best  grades  in  Lon¬ 
don,  now  leads  the  market  in  quality,  and  the 
sales  last  year  reached  $10,000,000.  The  im¬ 
provement  is  due  to  an  intelligent  study  of  the 
best  processes  of  manufacture.  Dairying  is 
taught  in  the  agricultural  colleges,  of  which 
there  are  several  in  Denmark. 

It  is  reported  that  the  fine  Devon  cattle,  once 
quite  popular  in  New  England,  are  gradually 
falling  into  disfavor.  This  is  partly  due,  per¬ 
haps,  to  the  preference  for  horses  over  oxen 
for  farm  work,  the  strong  and  active  Devon  ox¬ 
en  having  been  special  favorites  under  the  old 
regime,  but  now  not  much  sought  after  for 
working  purposes.  But  the  Devon  cattle  make 
superior  beef  at  moderate  cost. 

In  many  cases  Winter  wheat  obtains  too 
large  a  growth  in  the  Fall.  Pasturing  is  often 
suggested  as  a  remedy  for  this  evil,  but  one 
difficulty  is  that  it  is  not  always  easy  to  get 
enough  of  the  right  kind  of  stock.  Cattle  and 
horses  trample  the  ground  too  much,  and  kill 
many  wheat  plants.  Sheep  bite  unevenly  and 
too  close.  Calves  will  do  much  good  and  little 
harm,  but  few  farmers  have  a  sufficient  number 
of  these  animals  for  the  purpose.  However,  if 
excessive  growth  is  being  made,  something 
should  be  done.  Rolling  or  harrowing  the 
wheat  in  a  dry  time  will  generally  have  a  good 
effect.  These  operations  bruise  the  leaves, 
which  checks  growth  as  certainly  as  if  they 
were  eaten  off  by  stock. 

Prof.  Henry  of  the  Wisconsin  Agricultural 
Collie  farm  mentions  that  six  cows  were  kept, 
three  by  pasturing  and  three  by  soiling.  'Ihe 
result  was  a  product  of  1779  pounds  of  milk 
from  one  acre  of  pasture,  producing  82  pounds 
of  butter,  while  one  acre  in  soiling  crops  gave 
him  4782  pounds  of  milk,  which  made  196 
pounds  of  butter,  'i'he  pasture  was  one  of  the 
best  blue  grass  pastures,  capable  of  carrying  a 
cow  an  acre  through  the  season  under  favora¬ 
ble  weather  conditions.  It  is  said  more  than 
one-half  of  the  successful  dairymen  practice 
soiling  or  stall-feeding  to  a  greater  or  less  ex¬ 
tent,  and  do  not  depend  solely  upon  pasture 
feed  from  the  opening  to  the  closing  of  the  sea¬ 
son.  We  recommend,  however,  the  advice  of 
The  Dairyman  to  beginners  to  Start  easy  on 
a  small  scale,  and  increase  or  decrease  crops  of 
pasture  as  they  find  it  pays.” 


A  REMARKABLE  PHYSICAL  PHENOMENON. 

About  five  miles  northwest  of  Gainesville  is 
what  is  known  as  the  Devil’s  Mill  Hopper.  It 
is  a  physical  phenomenon  of  like  nature  as  the 
Sinks,  but  with  more  winders.  It  is  formed 
like  a  wash-bowl,  is  several  hundred  feet  in 
depth,  and  is  at  all  times  filled  with  water  to  a 
certain  height,  which  spreads  out  at  the  base  of 
the  hopper  in  the  form  of  a  lake,  which  neither 
rises  nor  falls,  notwithstanding  the  fact  that 
some  twenty  streams  are  pouring  their  con¬ 
tents  into  it  continuously.  These  streams  pour 
out  of  the  sides  of  the  hopper  at  various 
heights  above  the  level  of  the  water  in  the  lake 
below,  coming  from  no  one  knows  where,  as 
there  is  no  sign  of  a  stream  anywhere  upon  the 
surface  for  miles  around.  A  remarkable  feature 
of  this  wonderful  Sink  consists  in  the  fact  that 
while  for  miles  around  the  growth  of  timber  is 
all  pine,  inside  the  hopper  may  be  found  timber 
growing  of  almost  every  kind  produced  by 
Florida  soil.  Trees  of  every  description,  from 
the  diminutive  sapling  to  the  towering  magno¬ 
lia,  are  thickly  studded  on  all  sides  of  the  hop¬ 
per.  Beautiful  flowers  and  magnificent  ferns 
grow  in  luxuriant  profusion,  and  when  the  sun 
is  shining  the  reflection  in  the  miniature  lake  of 
all  above,  is  grand  beyond  description.  The 
Devil’s  Mill  Hopper  and  the  Natural  Cave, 
which  is  another  wonder  in  the  same  vicinity, 
are  favorite  resorts  for  picnic  parties  and  visit¬ 
ing  strangers.  The  drive  from  Gainesville  to 
these  attractive  features  of  Alachua  county’s 
natural  curiosities  is  a  pleasant  one  over  a  good 
road.  No  stranger  visiting  Gainesville  should 
fail  to  seethe  Devil’s  Mill  Hopper  and  the  Nat¬ 
ural  Cave. — Gainesville  (Fla.)  Advocate. 


SURFACE  DITCHING. 

The  more  we  use  the  plow  for  making  wide 
surface  ditches  on  low  lands,  the  better  we  like 
the  plan.  We  get  the  ditches  deeper  and  wider 
every  time  we  plow.  We  have  ditches  over  four 
feet  deep,  that  we  drive  across  with  a  wagon, 
mowing-machine,  cultivator,  etc.  These  ditches 
are  made  by  simply  turning  the  land  away  from 
them  every  time  we  plow.  They  carry  off  great 
quantities  of  water  in  the  Spring,  but  in  the 
Summer  are  so  dry  that  grass  and  crops  will 
grow  almost  to  the  centre  of  the  ditch.  We  do 
the  work  with  a  large  plow  and  three  good 
horses  abreast,  and  turn  over  a  deep,  wide  fur¬ 
row.  It  is  often  rough  work  at  the  first.  We 
have  gone  through  places  where  tiie  weeds 
were  as  high  as  the  horses’  heads,  and  old  logs 
and  brush  heaps  and  bushes  were  in  the  way. 
But  when  you  once  get  the  horses  or  oxen  to 
plow  through,  the  work  is  essentially  accom¬ 
plished.  Every  furrow  is  easier  than  the  pre¬ 
ceding,  and  every  year  afterwards  you  can 
make  better  and  better  work.  'I’he  great  point 
is  to  n)ake  a  beginning,  and  stick  to  it.  “  It  is 
better  to  make  the  ditch  with  spades  and 
shovels” — sometimes.  But  make  the  ditch. — 
American  Agriculturist. 


CREAM  AND  SKIM  MILE. 

The  richest  milk  is  not  always  that  which 
contains  the  greatest  proportion  of  cream. 
Cream  is  largely  composed  of  carbonaceous 
matter,  which  is  derived  on  the  farm  at  but 
little  cost,  while  the  skim-milk  contains  the 
nitrogen,  phosphates,  and  mineral  matter.  A 
farmer  may  ship  cream  from  his  farm  daily 
without  Impoverishing  his  land,  yet  if  he  should 
retain  his  cream  and  sell  his  skim-milk,  he 
would  gradually  and  surely  deprive  his  soil  of 
its  elements  of  fertility.  As  food,  skim-milk  is 
nearly  complete,  and  will  support  life ;  but 
though  cream  may  create  warmth,  and  supply 
nourishment  for  a  short  while,  yet  with  its  use 
alone  the  body  would  waste  away,  and  the  re¬ 
sult  be  death. 

Taking  a  commercial  view  of  the  matter,  and 
estimating  the  value  of  the  elements  that  com¬ 
pose  cream  and  skim-milk,  the  fornier  pc»- 
sesses  but  little  real  value  in  nutrition,  while 
the  latter  performs  valuable  service  in  many 
ways.  We  are  not  denying  the  fact  that  cream 
is  worth  more  than  skim-milk  in  the  market, 
but  it  reallv  is  a  cheaply  produced  article.  The 
cow  that  gives  a  large  quantity  of  milk,  which 
may  be  poor  in  quality  so  far  as  cream  is  con¬ 
cerned,  may  nevertheless  be  much  more  serv¬ 
iceable’  than  one  that  gives  what  is  termed  rich 
milk,  as  the  cream  is  easily  obtained  compared 
with’the  solids  of  the  skim-milk.  True,  a  cow 
may  give  a  large  amount  of  cream,  and  at  the 
same  time  yield  milk  rich  in  caseine,  but  this  is 
not  always  the  case.  Though  the  farmer  can 
secure  a  high  price  for  his  cream,  our  object  is 
to  urge  the  importance  of  utilizing  the  skim- 
milk,  and  of  patronizing  the  creameries  where 
it  is  sold.  Every  quart  of  skim-milk  brought 
or  fed  on  the  farm  adds  much  to  the  fertility  of 
the  soil,  allowing  of  course  for  that  removed 
by  the  animals  sold.  It  possesses  a  value  far 
greater  than  many  suppose,  for  the  reason  that 
it  contains  all  the  elements  of  fertility. — Ameri¬ 
can  Agriculturist 


“Theism  ”  is  the  somewhat  awkward  and  con¬ 
fusing  name  given  to  a  class  of  diseases  that 
arise  from  the  wrong  use  of  tea.  The  predomi¬ 
nance  of  nervous  symptoms  is  a  characteristic 
of  the  condition  ;  and  it  may  be  observed  in  a 
general  excitation  of  the  nervous  function,  or 
in  special  weakness  of  the  brain.  Perversion  of 
the  sense  of  hearing,  is  a  not  uncommon  form 
of  the  symptoms.  The  weakness  that  often 
overtakes  women,  may  sometimes  be  traced  to 
excessive  indulgence  in  their  favorite  drink. 
Taken  in  strict  moderation,  and  prepared  with 
proper  care,  tea  is  a  valuable  stimulant ;  but 
there  is  hardly  a  morbid  symptom  that  it  is  not 
capable  of  producing  when  used  in  excess. 

Protect  the  Legs. — As  men  in  cold  weather 
wear  heavy  overcoats  on  going  out,  but  add 
nothing  extra  to  protect  the  legs,  I  believe  the 
serious  colds  which  elderly  men  take,  causing 
rheumatism  and  pneumonia,  might  be  obviat¬ 
ed  by  wearing  stout  leggings  when  the  over¬ 
coat  is  needed  for  the  body.  Last  Winter  I 
had  a  pair  made  of  thick  beaver  cloth  and  lined, 
reaching  from  the  foot  to  four  inches  above 
the  knee,  sustained  by  straps  attached  to  the 
suspender  buttons,  and  serving  as  a  gaiter 
about  the  ankle  and  foot.  "When  these  were 
on,  the  legs  were  as  warmly  dressed  as  the 
body  was  with  the  overcoat,  and  I  found  them 
a  great  comfort  in  the  severe  weather. — Nelson 
Sizer. 

The  Sanitary  Era  answers  the  question  Can 
hard  water  be  softened  by  other  means  than 
boiling?  as  follows:  Individuals  can  apply  to 
their  well  water  a  solution  of  lime  in  the  follow¬ 
ing  proportions  :  One  ounce  of  lime  perfectly 
diffused  in  five  gallons  of  water,  and  one  gallon 
of  this  solution  perfectly  diffused  again  in  ten 
gallons  of  the  water  to  be  softened.  The  add¬ 
ed  lime  will  combine  with  the  carbonic  acid  in 
the  carbonate  of  lime  (the  soluble  compound 
that  makes  the  water  hard),  and  will  transform 
it  into  an  insoluble  chalky  substance  that  can 
be  filtered  out  or  allowed  to  settle.  This  is  the 
method  known  as  Clarke’s  process.  The  pro¬ 
portions  are  arbitrarily  given  for  a  supposed 
case,  perhaps  not  far  from  the  average,  in 
which  there  may  be  about  twenty-four  grains 
of  carbonate  of  lime  to  the  gallon.  If  there  be 
more  or  less  of  the  carbonate,  the  solution  of 
lime  may  be  made  stronger  or  weaker  in  the 
same  proportion. 

The  Lengthening  of  Human  Life.  —  The 
Lancet,  apparently  accepting  the  general  opin¬ 
ion  that  the  maximum  age  attainable  by  man 
has  risen  somewhat  during  the  present  century, 
observes  that  the  line  of  seventy  years  is  now 
very  frequently  passed,  that  many  reach  four¬ 
score  “  without  excessive  labor  and  sorrow,” 
and  that  w'e  have  among  us  nonagenarians  who 
carry  on  with  still  respectable  proficiency  the 
activities  of  their  prime.  Such  effective  lon¬ 
gevity  is  a  bright  spot  in  the  history  of  our 
advancing  civilization.  Its  comparative  fre¬ 
quency  and  its  association  with  different  physi¬ 
cal  types,  suggest  a  certain  generality  in  its 
origin,  and  encourage  the  hope  that  it  may  be, 
in  some  measure  at  least,  dependent  on  per¬ 
sonal  conduct.”  After  middle  age,  however, 
not  personal  conduct,  but  inherited  vital  force, 
is  a  potential  factor,  although  it  is  not  an  ex¬ 
clusive  one.  Disposition  may  have  great  influ¬ 
ence  upon  vitality,  “and  there  can  be  no  doubt,” 
says  The  Lancet,  “  in  our  opinion,  that  there  is 
much  room  for  exercise  of  private  judgment 
and  energy  in  seeking  the  prolongation  of  one’s 
own  life.”  It  is  not  to  be  believed  “  that  man 
is  unable  so  to  adjust  his  circumstances  to  his 
needs  as  to  continue  to  live  after  a  certain  mean 
period.  The  weaker  will  sometimes  prove  him¬ 
self  the  more  tenacious  of  life  by  observing  ra¬ 
tional  methods  of  living,  of  which  the  more  ro¬ 
bust  is  careless.  Moderation  has  i)robably  more 
to  do  with  success  in  this  respect  than  any¬ 
thing  else.  To  eat  sufficiently,  and  drink  stim¬ 
ulants  sparingly,  to  alternate  work  with  ade¬ 
quate  rest,  and  to  meet  worries  heartily,  will 
afford  every  one  the  best  chance  of  arriving  at 
a  ripe  old  age.” 


iForefflti* 


'Ihe  marriage  of  Ballington  Booth,  son  of  the 
General  of  the  Salvation  Army  in  England,  has 
developed  the  fact  that  English  “society  ”  folk 
consider  matches  with  these  militant  servants 
of  the  Lord  as  “  degrading,”  and  that  Lord 
Shaftesbury  went  so  far  as  to  declare  that  “  the 
army  is  an  invention  of  the  devil.”  The  pro¬ 
pensity  both  of  officers  and  privates  to  fall  into 
the  hands  of  sheriffs  and  constables  and  to  pass 
much  of  their  time  in  the  calaboose  or  county 
jail,  makes  his  lordship’s  remark  seem  very 
plausible,  says  the  Eagle. 

The  first  railroad  contract  in  China  has 
been  secured  by  an  English  firm,  Messrs.  Jar- 
dine,  Matheson  &  Co.  It  is  for  the  construction 
of  a  line  between  I'amsui  and  Keelung,  in  north¬ 
ern  Formosa.  Both  places  are  well  known 
from  the  long  siege  laid  to  them  In’  the  French 
during  the  war.  Since  that  time  Formosa  has 
been  made  a  province,  and  its  ad  ministation 
has  been  committed  to  the  officer  who  gallantly 
and  successfully  defended  it — Lin  Hing  Chuan. 
He  is  now  engaged  in  fortifying  it,  and  as  a 
measure  of  defense  has  decided  to  have  a  rail¬ 
road  between  the  two  posts  mentioned.  A  large 
contract  for  guns,  also  for  Formosa,  had  previ¬ 
ously  been  secured  by  the  same  firm. 

The  Site  of  Calvary— Where  is  it? — New 
light  is  coming  as  to  the  site  of  the  “  holy 
places,”  so  called,  in  Jerusalem.  The  “second 
wall  ”  of  Josephus  has  lately  been  discovered 
fifteen  feet  below  the  present  surface  of  the 
city.  The  discovery  was  made  in  digging  the 
foundations  of  a  new  hotel.  Christ  died  outside 
this  wall ;  but  it  has  not  yet  been  actually 
demonstrated  that  the  traditional  site  so  long 
tile  scene  of  thronging  crowds  of  visitors,  is 
imthin  the  wall.  All  that  is  certain  is  that  the 
trend  of  the  wall  so  far  as  discovered,  appears 
to  be  outside  the  traditional  site.  Few  who 
have  studied  the  subject,  believe  that  the  cross 
stood  where  the  Greek  and  Lsuin  (  hurches 
suppose.  The  point  will  not  be  finally  settled 
until  the  course  of  the  second  wall  is  traced  ; 
but  all  the  probabilities  are  against  the  tradi¬ 
tional  site.  Even  now  the  nominal  sepulchre  is 
in  the  heart  of  the  town,  only  five  minutes’  walk 
from  the  Puetorium  ;  and  Jerusalem,  nineteen 
centuries  ago,  must  have  been  very  much  larg¬ 
er  than  it  is  at  present.  But  is  there  any  other 
locality  which  seems  likelier?  Yes.  As  is 
known,  Dr.  Merrill,  the  present  American  Con¬ 
sul  at  Jerusalem,  makes  out  a  strong  case  for  a 
skull-like  knoll  immediately  outside  the  Da¬ 
mascus  Gate,  and  which  has  for  long  been  an 
object  of  interest  to  visitors,  because  contain¬ 
ing  a  cave  known  by  the  name  of  Jeremiah’s 
Grotto.  Some  may  remember  that  when  Gen. 
Gordon  of  Khartoum  paid  a  visit  to  the  Holy 
City,  he  devoted  much  of  his  time  to  an  inves¬ 
tigation  of  the  question  now  under  considera¬ 
tion,  and  it  may  interest  them  to  hear  that  he 
came  to  the  conclusion  that  the  spot  referred  to 
was  the  true  scene  of  the  crucifixion.  What  a 
catastrophe  it  would  be  to  the  Papacy  to  have 
it  proved  that  they  had  been  worshipping  for 
centuries  at  an  empty  shrine.  'Ihe  Crusades 
would  then  be  shown  to  have  been  a  fight  for  a 
shadow,  and  the  imposition  of  the  sacred  fire 
would  be  proclaifned  to  all  the  world. 

The  Arabian  Jews. — Baron  Bela  Racosky, 
sent  by  the  emperor  of  Austria  to  the  sultan  of 
Zanzibar,  improved  the  opportunity  to  visit 
Yemen,  and  paid  particular  attention  to  the 
position  of  the  Arabian  Jews.  The  first  city 
which  he  visited  after  he  left  Aden  was  Dalah, 
about  four  days  from  the  English  colony.  The 
city  is  divided  into  two  quarters,  one  inhabited 
by  Mohammeiians,  the  other  by  Jews.  The 
latter  are  blacksmiths,  masons,  jewellers,  sad¬ 
dlers,  shoemakers,  etc.  Their  products  in  leath¬ 
er  are  excellent,  and  the  Arabians  admit  that 
they  could  not  exist  without  the  Jews.  Baron 
Racosky  was  highly  surprised  at  their  indus¬ 
trial  activity.  '1  hey  work  so  diligently  that  he 
never  notic^  a  smile  on  their  faces.  They  are 
very  conscientious  and  observe  the  Sabbath, 
stopping  work  on  Friday  noon.  They  would 
not  let  him  see  their  holy  books,  but  he  feels 
assured  that  the  Jews  of  Dalah  possess  manu¬ 
scripts  of  high  value  for  the  Biblical  and  Tal- 
mudical  literature.  In  Jerim,  four  days’  jour¬ 
ney  from  Dalah,  he  found  Jews  under  similar 
circumstances.  He  was  lyit  allowed  to  converse 
with  them,  as  it  was  feared  that  Austria  wishes 
to  befriend  them  for  colonizing  purposes. 


AGE  AMONG  THE  CHINESE. 

The  Chinese  do  not  reckon  their  age  from 
the  day  of  birth,  buPfrpm  New  Year’s  Day.  It 
is  on  this  account  sometimes  difficult  to  find 
out  the  true  age  of  young  children.  Here  is 
a  tiny,  shaven-headed  bundle  of  humanity, 
scarcely  able  to  stand  alone  for  a  moment,  and 
you  are  gravely  assured  that  he  is  three  years 
old  !  If  you  have  left  the  sacred  rules  of  pro¬ 
priety  at  home,  you  venture  mildly  and  politely 
to  cast  just  a  faint  shadow  of  doubt  upon  the 
statement ;  or  if  you  do  not  discredit  the  pa¬ 
rent’s  assertion,  but  are  still  unacquainted  with 
the  mode  of  reckoning,  you  probably  condole 
with  its  parents  on  the  slight  d^ree  of  prog¬ 
ress  he  has  made  toward  maturity.  Should  a 
child  arrive  in  this  world  at  five  minutes  to 
twelve  on  New  Year’s  eve,  the  fond  father  will  ^ 
proudly  assure  you  next  morning  that  the  new 
arrival  is  two  years  old,  and  never  so  much  as 
think  that  what  he  says  is  untrue.  Seeing  that 
clocks  are  very  scarce  articles  except  along  the 
coast,  and  that  even  where  a  clock  is  found 
time  is  a  very  elastic  and  variable  quantity, 
one  wonders  how  such  matters  are  determined 
in  certain  cases.  'I'he  Chinese  do  not  conceal 
their  age,  nor  do  they  ever  try  to  represent 
themselves  as  younger  than  they  are.  There 
is  a  much  stronger  tendency  to  add  to  the 
stated  number  of  their  years  than  to  diminish 
it.  On  being  introduced  to  a  new  acquaint¬ 
ance,  the  first  question  is  “  What  is  your  dis¬ 
tinguished  surname  ?  ”  and  the  second  is, 
“  What  is  your  honorable  age?  ”  You  reply  to 
the  one  as  readily  as  to  the  other.  Age  is  so 
much  respected  that  it  is  considered  a  distinc¬ 
tion  to  be  advancing  in  years.  There  are  eight 
or  ten  different  names  which  correspond  to 
“  Mr.,”  according  to  the  appearance  of  age,  or 
real  age,  to  which  a  man  has  attained,  and  the 
same  for  women.  Besides  it  is  a  matter  of 
greater  congratulation  as  years  go  by  that  one 
has  been  spared  to  add  another  year  to  the 
term  of  life.  The  length  of  the  reign  of  the 
emperor,  the  term  of  official  service,  the  en¬ 
gagements  of  servants,  the  period  of  residence 
in  a  locality— all  are  dated  from  the  New  Year. 
— Brooklyn  Magazine. 


Uct^ed  Tood 


The  Most  Successful  PRSPAUSS  FOOD 

FOR  NEW-BORN  INFANTS. 

It  may  be  used  with  oonltdence  when  the  mother  la  un¬ 
able,  wholly  or  In  part,  to  nurse  the  child,  as  a  sate  sub¬ 
stitute  fur  mother’s  milk. 

No  other  food  auswers  so  perfectly  In  such  cases.  It 
causes  no  disturbance  of  dlgesUon,  and  will  be  relished  by 
the  child. 

IN  CHOLERA  INFANTUM, 

Tbla  pretUguted  and  easily  assimilated  Food  will  surely  pre¬ 
vent  fatal  results. 


FOR  INVALIDS,  It  Is  a  Perfect  Nutrient  In  either 
Chronic  or  Acute  Cases. 


Tlie  Value  of  Prompt  Action. 

“I  shall  move  immediately  upon  your  works,”  was 
the  strong  language  of  General  Grant  at  one  of  the 
crises  of  his  historical  career.  Such  should  be  the 
declaration  of  every  man  and  woman  who  feels  him¬ 
self  or  herself  assailed  by  some  lurking  foe  to  health, 
and  especially  strong  should  be  the  resolution  to  act  it 
the  enemy  has  already  Intrenched  himself  in  some  vital 
part  of  the  system.  Consumption,  Asthma,  Neuralgia, 
Rheumatism,  and  kindred  ailments  become  dangerous 
only  when  neglected.  They  can  all  be  cured  by  Com- 

Eound  Oxygen  if  grappled  with  In  proper  season. 

irs.  Starkey  A  Palen  send  a  Home  Treatment  that 
enables  any  one  to  cure  himself  in  his  own  home. 
Send  to  them  at  1529  Arch  street,  Philadelphia,  Pa.,  for 
a  pamphlet  giving  testimonials.  It  costs  nothing  to 
obtain  it. 


Bronchitis  is  cured  by  frequent  small  doses  of  Piso’s 
Cure  for  Consumption. 


NEW  BOOKS 
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Presbyterian  Board  of  Publication 


NOW  READY. 


TEE  FBE8BITEEIAN  DIEEST  OF  1886. 


Embracing,  with  the  contents  of  the  edition  of  1873,  the 
Acts  of  the  Assembly,  from  1874  to  188.1  Inclusive,  and  an 
addendum  of  the  Acts  of  the  Assembly  of  1886. 

By  the  Rev.  W.  B,  MOORE,  D.D. 

8vo.  Sheep.  Price,  $A  net. 


THE  FALSE  AND  THEfTRUE  SPIRITUALISM. 
By  the  Bev.  JOHN  CHESTER,  D.D. 
16mo.  Price,  $1.15. 


WOOD,  BAY  AED  STUBBLE. 


By  KATE  W.  HAMILTON. 
lUmo.  Price,  $1,145. 


TEE  CBESTEB  COTEEIE. 


By  KATE  LIVINGSTON  HAMILTON. 
16mo.  Illustrated.  Price,  $1. 


Address  orders  to 

JOHN  A.  BLACK,  Business  Supt., 

1334  Chestnut  St.,  Philadelphia,  Pa. 


WARD  k  DRUMMOND,  116  Nassau  St.,  New  York,  N.  Y. 


Mason  8l  Hamlin 


ORGANS. 


Highest  Honors  at  all  Great  World’s  Exhibitions  for 
nineteen  years.  lOO^stylySj^ipi  to  $900.  For  Cssh,  Essy 


Payments,  or  Rented. 


logue,  16  pp.,  4to,  free. 

PIANOS. 


The  Improved  Method  of  Strln^nn,  lotrodticed  and 
perfected  by  Mason  A  Hamlik,  ft  conceded  by  com- 

- - 


Aisvtovrxv  vs.  aSAAtAilJI.  tP  LVULCUCU  UV  VUIIl- 

tent  judges  to  constitute  a  radical  advance  in  Plano- 
orte  construrtlon. 

1)0  not  require  one-quarter  as  much  tuning  as  Pianos 
tenerallv.  Deserlptlve  Uatalogue  hy  mall. 


ORGAN &P1AN0  CO 


164  TrMoont  St.,  Boston.  149  Wabash  Avs,,  Ohloago. 
46  E.  14th  8t.  (Union  Pq.),  F 


iuSSfsT  FASHION  BOOK 
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^  orders  for  our  celebrated 
T'esa  and  CoBees,  and  secure 
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WE  WANT  YOUI  *HTeencnretlo  man 

profttAbio  employment  to  represent  us  in  erery 
county.  Ralary  $76  p<T  month  and  expensem  or  « 
Urcre  comniifwlon  on  saicH  if  preferred.  Goods  st^ile. 


Every  one  buys,  (hitflt  and  ftartlnilars  Free 
8TANDAKD  SILVEHWAKE  CU.,  BOSTON. 
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Ladles,  we 
make  a  spec¬ 
ialty  of  Kiv- 
ins  rremlums  for  the  formlnfr  of  Tea  Clubs. 
N<iw  is  the  time  to  get  up  orders  for  our 
ee)ebnite<ITKA8  and  COFFEES.  Teas 
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'  mental  artlrles  to  select  from. 
Si  nd  us  your  address  (meiitJon  this  publication)  and  we 
will  ma.l  you  our  lllu»'r»t^  I’rire  and  l-rernmni  Lljt^nd 
full  particulara.  Addreta  NATIONAL  TEA  X  COF* 


full  particulara.  Addreta  natiitivai.  ar-«ai  a-wa: 
PEE  CO.,  Waahlngtoii  St..  Bo.ton,  Mas.. 
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CONSUMPTION 


Cough.  RronchltU.  Asthma.  Use  PABIER*S  TOJIlC  without 
delay.  IthaHCurearnanyof  the  worstcaees.and  lathe  best 
rcm4Hlyfor.anafTectlon.Bof  the  throat  and  liintrs.  anddts* 
eases  arlslnir  from  impure  hlood  and  cxhaustiCMi.  Often 
■avesUfe.  Cures  whenallelseftlls.  $1,  at  BmgglstJ 


HINDERCOBNS 


Tha  Beat  Cure  for  Coma. 
Ao.  15  cts.  at  DmggUits. 
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'How  rtekly  It  pays  Ca  awn  a  Model 
l*re«  if  $bo«B  la  a  handsome  liula 
book,  eootalalac  aaveral  baodred 
**  proofs.’*  from  the  15.000  people  wha 
have  Model  Fres$et.  Botloett  aea, 
Clerfynen,  Teacben.  Boys.  OlrU, 
persons  out  of  work,— everybody  ia* 
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Balled  free.  Address, 
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MPROVEDs  P  tit  Arah  •€.$  rhUadalpUsTrS 


A  pamphlet  contalDlng  Information  concerning  the  his¬ 
tory  of  Farm  Mortgages  tor  the  ptst  twenty-five  years,  will 
be  sent  flee  on  application  to 
THE  EQUITABLE  MOBTGAGE  CO..  308  Broadway,  N.  Y. 


Hundreds  of  physicians  testify  to  Its  great  value.  It  will 
be  retained  when  even  lime  water  and  milk  Is  rejected  by 
the  stomach.  In  dyipeptia,  and  In  all  wasting  diseases  it 
has  proved  the  most  nutritious  and  palatable,  and  at  tha 
same  time  the  most  economical  of  Foods.  There  can  be 
made  tor  an  Infant 


ISO  MEALS  for  $1.00. 


Sold  by  Druggists — 35  cents,  50  cents,  and  $1. 

49* A  valuable  pamphlet  on  “The  Nutrition  of  Infanta 
and  Invalids,”  free  on  application. 

WELLS,  RICHARDSON  k  CO.,  Burlington,  Vt. 


United  States  Mail  Steamers 


SAIL  EVERY  SATURDAY  FROM 


NEW  YORK  for  GLASGOW  via  LONDONDERRY. 


FURNE88IA..Oct.  16,  7  A.  M.  |  CIRCASSIA... .Oct.  33,  3  P.  IL 
ETHIOPIA . Oct.  30,  7  A.  M. 


Cabin  Passage,  $43  and  $55.  Second  Class,  $30. 

JOINT  EXPRESS  SERVICE, 

NEW  YORK  to  LIVERPOOL  via  QUEENSTOWN. 

steamer  “  CITY  OF  ROME  ’’....sails  Wednesday,  Oct.  13. 

Steamer  "AMERICA” . sails  Wednesday,  Oct.  37, 

And  every  alternate  Wednesday  thereafter. 

Saloon  Passage,  $60  and  upwardt.  Second  Class,  $35. 
Steerage  at  lowest  rates. 

For  Cabin  Plans  and  all  further  Information,  apply  to 


aEsrssnsoxr  saoTHsns,  Ageixts, 

7  Bowling  Green,  New  York. 


MILLION 


BOOKS 

RARE,  CURIOUS,  CURRENT,  IN  STOCK. 

Almost  Given  Away  ! 

Libraries  Supplied  Cheaper  than  at  any  Book  Store  In  the  World, 
LIBRARIES  AND  BOOKS  ROVGHT. 
MAMMOTH  CATALOGUE  FREL 

LEOOAT  BROTHERS, 

81  CHAMBERS  STREET, 

Third  door  west  of  City  Hall  Park,  NBW  YORK. 


GOLD  MEDAL,  FA&IB,  1878, 

BAKER'S  ( 


Warranted  absolutely  pure 
Coeoa,  from  which  the  excess  of 

OH  has  been  removed.  It  has  three 

Mme<  the  strength  of  Cocoa  mixed 

with  Starch,  Arrowroot  or  Sugar, 

and  Is  therefore  far  more  economl- 

cul,  costing  lets  than  one  cent  a 

cup.  It  Is  delicious,  nourishing, 

strengthening,  easily  digested,  and 

(admirably  adapted  for  Invalids 
well  .ns  for  persons  In  health. 


8«Id  by  Grocers  evsrywher*. 

f.  BARE  i  CO-,  Dorcliiister,  Mail. 


For  Choirs 


A  Low  Priced  CoOectioD  oi  Music. 


\m  IHIIEHS 


BY  H.  P.  DANK8. 


The  great  eneeeas  of  Mr,  Danke’  church  mn.ls 
renders  unnecessary  any  comment  as  to  the  incrit 
of  this  collection.  The  Anthems  are  all  entirely  new 
and  adapted  to  the  wants  of  all  denominations,  as 
Services,  Opening  Pieces,  Collection  Pieces,  etc.,  and 

available  for  Chorus  or  Quartet  Choirs.  _ ^ 

The  pieces  are  from  Easy  to  Medium  Grade,  with 
the  osvsssi  pisrt  on  sersimte  ainflr,  thus  avoid¬ 
ing  the  necessity  of  the  player's  reading  all  the  parts 
at  once,  os  Is  the  old  style. 

“Ideai,  Amthkms”  contains  64  pages,  octavo  sIm, 
handsomely  bound  in  paper. 

Price,  $5  eenU  eoeh  ky  mall,  postpaid  I 
$$.•0  a  dooen  br  expreoe,  not  nrepoIX 
(CFSPEOIMEN  PAGES  FKEE. 

PUBLISHED  BT 

THE  JOHN  CHURCH  CO.,  CINCINNATI,  0. 

And  19  EMt  16tli  Street,  New  York  City. 


RIC  OITPPD  To  Introdiico  thrm,  ws 
Bike  b/rren.  win  cive  Away  l.ooo 

Belf-Operatlng  Wasblntf  MuchineM.  If  you  want 


Self-Operating  WaGbingMuchineM.  If  you  want 
lone  send  tin  your  name,  P.  O.  and  express  office 

katonce.  Vhe  National  COee<si>*7M.$iey» 


CHURCH  FURNISHING. 


CHURCHMAN 

Charles  Booth. 

MEMORIAL  WINDOWS. 

BUILDING, 

47 

Domestic  Stirined  Glass. 

Cliarles  F.  iiojvcninn. 

MEMORIAL  TABLETS. 

Lafayette 

Place, 

Communion  Plate,  etc. 

Oltc  Waertner. 

SSOORAtZYB  FAXimsra 

NEW  YORK. 

For  Cbxixobei  lAd  SweUiasri, 

BSTIMATB8  AND  DBSIOMS  ON  APPLICATION 


IlMWCfiT  Throngh  the 

Iw  W  Ea^S  I  SoDod  and  Belleble 

WESTERN  FARM  M0RT6ABEG0. 

LANK»ec.«A«.  •“IJSSST' 
CAPITAL  AND  8URPLU8,  $290,00<>, 

CarBfUl7  Salactsd  Flr$t  Mortgaga  Pann  Loans.  MjaMs 
tn  W.  T.  Unrivallsd  fsellHltB.  Abtolsto  MtutlMasna 
Taa  7sar$*  BxpBrlcn^.  Mo  Iobbbi.  Rofor  te  TMrd  Mall 
Baak.N.T.  City;  IfitioaBl  Bank,  Lswreneo,  Ktt.t  nit 
tendradf  ef  lavottor*.  tend  for  sampklr t  fomu  mt  ffil 
bfonnatlon.  Iraseh  OMeoa  la  Me  Ts  Cttfs  Afknny  a 
PklL  MsTsOAMp  IM  B’war.  C.  C.  Ulao  a  ten*  Agla 


6% 


/  lo. 

The  AoseideMS  InvestmcBt  Oe 


8% 


Inssr* 


porsted  under  the  laws  of  Iowa,  with*a  ■KVfSl  $tb« 
of  Sl.eoe.hOh.  Succeeding  Ooassv  Boos,  k  OOy 
Emmeisbarg,  Iowa,  Ouhsst,  Gluts  k  Go,,  MlMhsu, 
Dakota,  OnifSBT.  Okites  k  Co.,  Huron,  Dakota,  Baek- 
era  and  Mortgage  Brokers,  offer  Onnrnetcee  Morb 
gages,  Oebentnre  and  School  Bonds.  Their  Demand  iB- 
vestment  Certidcatee  drawing  6  per  cent,  are  atwsellvn 
for  parties  with  funds  idle  fora  short  ttme.  lOyoepr 
oxperisnes.  Writs  for  pamphlet. 

Heme  ORee,  Resesetsbare.  lewa. 

Mew  York  Oflee.  UO  Mossan  St, 


CONSERVATIVE  ISVESTMENTS. 

SAFETY  AND  PROFIT. 

SOLID  AS  EI6USH  CONSOLS  OR  U.  S.  BONDS 

idJren  Ceatral  llliMeig  RmBeial  Agency,  JackMarQle,  DI. 


3«,000 

BELLS 

Furnished  ' 
since 

18S6. 


MENEBLY  k  OOMPANY, 
WEST  TROY.  N.  Yu  BELliS, 

ForChurchet  Schools,  etc  slsoCblmeo 
sod  Peals.  For  mor<-  than  half  a  eentary 
noted  for  supenurlty  over  all  others. 


CLINTON  H.  MENEELY  BELL  FOUNDRY, 

Tr»j,  S.  T., 

MANUFACTURE  SUPEBIOR 


CHUBCH,  CHUIE.  AND  SCHOOL  BELLS. 


MeShant  Btli  Foundry 

Finest  Oracle  of  Bells, 

f  Chimks  Alto  Peals  for  cHDRCHBS,  ke. 
'  Send  for  Price  And  CsUlogae.  Adarsss 
.  H.  MeSHAME  £  CO., 
SMtnUtn  ikU  feper.  BolMmsTS,  Hd. 


L  gMBfOflHMg  ABa  1 


XUM 


8 
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ettrtmt  Ciinits. 


PKRSOIVAI.  AlfD  raws  ITKMS. 

Tbe  venerable  historian,  Gtoorge  Bancroft,  at¬ 
tained  to  the  ripe  age  of  eightjr-six  years,  Oct.  3. 

Mt.  Holyoke  Seminary  at  South  Hadley,  Mass., 
is  fifty  years  old. 

There  are  seventy-three  students  in  the  Harvard 
Annex  for  Women. 

The  new  freshman  class  at  Yassar  CJoll^e  is  the 
largest  that  has  ever  entered  the  institution. 

By  a  singular  coincidence,  the  Freshman  classes 
at  Yale  and  Harvard  this  year  are  nearly  identical 
as  to  numbers,  each  containing  about  280  students. 

The  Phiiadelphia  Inquirer  says  “A  large  number 
of  respectable  people  in  Buffalo  were  induced  to 
attend  church  last  Sunday  morning  by  the  an¬ 
nouncement  that  Mrs.  Cleveland  would  be  there.” 

Heart  disease  caused  the  sudden  death  of  Unit¬ 
ed  States  Senator  Austin  Franklin  Pike,  at  his 
farm  in  Franklin  Falls,  New  Hampshire,  Oct.  8. 
Senator  Pike  was  bom  at  Hebron,  Oct.  19,  1819. 

The  French  Government  has  decided  that  the 
number  of  criminals  deported  from  France  shall 
not  exceed  300  annually,  and  that  they  be  taken  to 
Guiana,  because  New  Caledonia  is  now  overfull. 

General  John  M.  Corse  has  been  appointed  Post¬ 
master  at  Boston,  Mass.  The  Civil  Service  advo¬ 
cates,  in  evidence  of  his  fitness  for  the  pffice,  re¬ 
cite  his  deeds  as  an  officer  in  the  late  Civil  War 
with  General  Sherman  in  Georgia. 

Bobbers  broke  into  a  Catholic  church  at  Notre 
Dame,  Ind.,  and  stole  from  the  altar  two  golden 
crowns  of  great  value — one  the  votive  offering  of 
the  ex-Empress  Eug6nie,  the  other  a  gift,  in  part, 
of  Mrs.  General  Sherman. 

President  Cleveland  has  pardoned  Ammon  M. 
Tenny,  J.  C.  Kemp,  and  J.  B.  Christofferson,  three 
bishops  of  the  Mormon  Church  who  were  convict¬ 
ed  in  Arizona  about  two  years  ago  of  violations 
of  the  Edmunds  law  and  sentenced  to  imprison¬ 
ment  at  Detroit,  Mich. 

John  F.  Andrew,  candidate  for  Governor  of 
Massachusetts,  wrote:  “The  leaders  knew  that 
money  would  not  be  furnished  by  me,  directly  or 
indirectly,  for  campaign  purposes,  and  they  per¬ 
fectly  understood  that  this  is  my  fixed  determina¬ 
tion.”  ' 

The  American  Board  of  Foreign  Missions  has 
determined  to  memorialize  the  United  States  Gov¬ 
ernment  to  the  effect  that  the  recent  outrages  on 
missionaries  in  China  are  the  outcome  of  the 
wrongs  to  which  the  Chinese  have  been  subjected 
in  this  country.  The  Board,  through  its  Pruden¬ 
tial  Committee,  will  petition  the  Government  to 
have  those  wrongs  redressed. 

At  the  recent  meeting  of  the  West  Jersey  Pres¬ 
bytery,  a  resolution  was  unanimously  passed,  giv¬ 
ing  it  8is  the  opinion  of  the  Presbytery  that  church- 
members  who  required  applications  for  licenses  to 
sell  liquor,  were  proper  subjects  for  church  disci¬ 
pline,  and  Church  Sessions  were  enjoined  to  deal 
with  such  persons  by  censure  or  suspension  from 
church  ordinance. 

A  quarrel  between  the  workmen  and  their  em¬ 
ployers  in  a  single  mill  in  Frankford,  Philadel¬ 
phia,  has  led  to  the  shutting  down  of  all  the  mills 
in  that  suburb,  throwing  nine  hundred  men  out  of 
work.  If  the  Knights  of  Labor  undertake  to  ren¬ 
der  assistance  to  the  locked-out  men  in  Frankford, 
the  Manufacturers’  Association  propose  to  sum¬ 
marily  close  all  the  mills  in  Philadelphia,  thus 
throwing  76,000  people  out  of  employment. 

A  dispatch  dated  Oct.  7  says  the  town  of  Castile, 
Wyoming  county,  N.  Y.,  is  greatly  excited  over  a 
murder  committed  there  last  night  by  Bobert 
Van  Brunt,  an  Englishman  and  a  member  of  the 
Salvation  Army.  Van  Brunt  boarded  with  the  fam¬ 
ily  of  Simon  Boy,  and  last  night  found  Will  Boy 
sitting  up  with  his  half-sister  Eva.  Van  Brunt 
told  Eva  to  go  to  bed,  and  she  refused.  He  then 
drew  a  revolver  and  fired  at  young  Boy,  causing 
a  fatal  wound  in  the  head. 

A  special  despatch  to  the  Evening  Post  dated 
Somerset,  Ky.,  Oct.  6,  says :  After  an  exciting  con¬ 
test,  Local  Option  was  carried  here  yesterday  by 
142  majority.  When  the  news  went  forth,  church 
bells  of  all  denominations  were  rung.  Temperance 
women  were  congr^ated  in  the  Baptist  church  all 
day,  offering  up  prayer  for  success.  When  the 
news  of  the  victory  came,  they  sprang  into  each 
other’s  arms  shouting  and  crying  for  joy.  Every¬ 
body  seems  satisfied  with  the  result  except  the 
saloonists,  who  have  hitherto  had  everything  their 
own  way. 

If  any  doubts  had  existed  as  to  the  propriety  of 
hanging  the  Chicago  anarchists,  they  must  have 
been  removed  by  the  remarks  of  the  condemned 
men  on  the  occasion  of  the  refusal  by  the  Superior 
Court  to  order  a  rehearing.  One  and  all,  the  con¬ 
demned  men  tuned  their  speech  to  the  bitterest 
enmity  toward  the  law,  and  the  deepest  contempt 
of  society  and  order.  One  of  them  declared  in 
solemn  earnest  that  he  made  the  bombs  and  con¬ 
secrated  them  to  bloodshed  because  he  wanted  to 
educate  his  brothers,  and  this  was  evidently  re¬ 
garded  as  the  clearest  and  most  perspicuous  state¬ 
ment  of  the  propaganda  that  had  been  made,  says 
The  Star. 

A  dispatch  from  San  Francisco  Oct.  1,  reads :  A 
letter  dated  Sept.  16  says  “The  volcanic  peak 
Pabloff  Mountain,  300  miles  southwest  of  Kodiak, 
on  the  Alaska  Peninsula,  is  in  a  state  of  eruption. 
Slight  falls  of  volcanic  dust,  resembling  emery 
powder,  have  been  observed.  Capt.  Curry  of  the 
schooner  Kodiak  reports  that  on  Aug.  12,  when  100 
miles  from  the  volcano,  his  vessel  was  enveloped 
in  a  black  cloud.  The  darkness  was  so  great  that 
lamps  were  kept  burning  from  ten  A.  M.  until  two 
P.  M.  At  the  same  time  black  dust  fell  upon  the 
deck  to  the  depth  of  several  inches.  Capt.  Abbey 
of  the  United  States  steamer  Corwin,  which  arriv¬ 
ed  here  Aug.  21,  brought  samples  of  the  dust,  and 
reported  having  heard  a  noise  like  thunder  while 
passing  near  the  volcanic  region.  No  earthquake 
shocks  have  been  reported  thus  far  in  connection 
with  the  outbreak.” 

The  city  of  Wilmington,  Del.,  has  lost  one  of  its 
most  useful  and  distinguished  citizens.  Mr.  Wil¬ 
liam  C.  Gibbons,  President  of  the  Pusey  A  Jones 
Company,  iron  ship-builders  and  machinists,  died 
suddenly  from  heart  disease,  Oct.  6th.  Mr.  Gib¬ 
bons  went  to  Wilmington  from  Chester  county.  Pa., 
as  a  boy.  He  began  work  as  a  clerk,  but  his  liking 
for  machinery  was  so  strong,  that  he  made  an  ar¬ 
rangement  that  permitted  him  to  work  in  the  shop 
in  daytime,  and  to  do  his  work  in  the  office  at 
night.  In  time  he  became  a  member  of  a  thriving 
firm,  out  of  which  finally  grew  the  great  Company 
of  which  he  became  President  on  its  organization 
in  1879.  The  firm  has  built  numerous  river  steam¬ 
boats  and  coast  steamers  for  the  Southern  States 
and  the  South  American  Bepublics,  and  is  known 
in  New  York  as  the  builders  of  the  swift  steamers 
of  the  Cromwell  line  between  New  York  and  New 
Orleans. 

The  Government  Utah  Commission  has  filed  its 
annual  report.  It  says :  The  total  number  of  Mor¬ 
mons  throughout  the  world  is  over  two  hundred 
thousand,  a  large  majority  of  whom  reside  in 
Utah.  While  of  these  a  great  majority  of  the 
adults  are  not  living  in  polygamy,  yet  every  ortho¬ 
dox  member  of  that  Church  professes  to  believe  in 
it  as  a  divine  revelation.  The  people  have  been 
taught  this  dogma  in  their  temples,  tabernacles, 
meeting-houses,  and  Sunday-schools  for  a  third  of 
a  century.  Their  church  organization  and  ecclesl- 
astioal  polity  are  marvels  of  skill  and  ability. 
Their  loaders  are  fertile  in  resources,  while  the 
mmM  of  the  people  are  fanatical  and  superstitious 
to  a  degree  that  has  seldom  been  witnessed  in 
modem  times.  In  such  a  condition  there  is  no 
remedy  that  would  be  immediate  in  its  effects  ex¬ 
cept  military  force,  and  this  cannot  now  be  applied 
because  no  civilized  government  in  this  age  will 
wage  a  war  of  extermination  against  unarmed  men, 
women,  and  children. 


Hr.  Powderly  in  Rlchmend. 

Gov.  Lee  welcomed  the  thousand  or  more  dele¬ 
gates  of  the  General  Assembly  of  the  Knights  of 
Labor  to  Bichmond  in  an  address  which  showed 
the  gentleman  and  scholar.  Frank  Farrell,  who  is 
distinguished  as  the  “  one  colored  delegate  from 
District  Assembly  49,”  then  sprang  to  the  platform, 
and  taking  some  manuscript  from  his  pocket,  rdhd 
a  speech,  introducing  Mr.  Powderly.  The  reading 
concluded,  Mr.  Powderly  delivered  a  long  address, 
in  which  one  looks  in  vain  for  a  suggestive  princi¬ 
ple  of  action  save  the  one  of  brute  force  and  con¬ 
tempt  for  the  customs  of  the  people  whose  guest 
he  temporarily  is.  He  said :  “A  delegation  num¬ 
bering  sixty  members  had  only  one  colored  mem¬ 
ber  among  them.  He  was  refused  admission  to 
the  hotel  where  they  intended  to  go,  and  the  dele¬ 
gation,  standing  by  the  principles  of  the  order, 
which  recognizes  no  distinction  of  creed,  national¬ 
ity,  or  color,  went  with  their  colored  brother. 
That  was  why  he  made  the  selection  of  that  bro¬ 
ther  to  introduce  him  [Powderly]  to  them,  so  that 
it  might  go  forth  that  they  practiced  what  they 
preached.”  The  reader  will  remember  that  the 
Knights  of  Labor  are  a  secret  society,  and  what¬ 
ever  the  public  learns  of  them,  is  by  permission  of 
the  powers  that  be.  Said  Mr.  Powderly:  “The 
St.  Louis  car  troubles  were  the  beginning  of  the 
tidal  wave  of  strikes  and  boycotts  which  swept 
over  the  country,  and  which  strained  the  strength 
and  resources  of  your  general  officers  almost  be¬ 
yond  their  powers  of  endurance.  The  Southwest 
strike  began  when  the  time  and  attention  of  the 
general  officers  were  taken  up  with  other  matters 
of  vital  importance.  No  notice  of  the  contemplat¬ 
ed  action  was  given  to  us,  and  we  knew  nothing 
whatever  concerning  it  or  the  causes  leading  to  it 
uHtil  it  had  been  in  progress  several  days.  It  has 
been  asserted  that  I  condemned  the  men  while 
they  were  on  strike.  No  such  statement  ever  pass¬ 
ed  my  lips.” 

“  Every  strike  instituted  properly,  and  having 
proper  aims  in  view,  will  be  sustained.  The  strike 
and  the  boycott  are  our  strongest  weapons,  and  we 
propose  to  use  them  with  firmness,”  is  the  latest 
report  from  Bichmond.  In  illustration,  the  Con¬ 
vention  endorsed  larger  or  smaller  strikes  in  half 
of  the  States  of  the  Union,  and  voted  supplies  to 
carry  them  on.  Even  Henry  George’s  political 
manager  proposes  to  boycott  all  the  small  traders 
in  New  York  who  refuse  to  shout  and  work  for  his 
candidate  for  Mayor. 

’The  Tradcs-nnloiK  Candidate. 

A  Baltimore  clergyman,  the  Bev.  William 
Kirkus,  LL.B.,  has  been  reading  Henry  George’s 
book  “  Progress  and  Poverty,”  and  picks  there¬ 
from  the  following : 

By  the  time  the  people  of  any  such  country  as 
England  or  the  Unlt^  States  are  sufficiently 
aroused  to  the  injustice  and  disadvantages  of  in¬ 
dividual  ownership  of  land  to  induce  them  to  at¬ 
tempt  its  nationalisation,  they  will  bo  sufficiently 
aroused  to  nationalize  it  in  a  much  more  direct 
and  easy  way  than  by  purchase.  They  will  not 
trouble  themselves  about  compensating  the  pro¬ 
prietors  of  land.  Nor  is  it  right  that  there  should 
be  anj'  concern  about  the  proprietors  of  land. 
....  In  the  name  of  the  prophet — figs !  If  the 
land  of  any  country  belong  to  the  people  of  that 
country,  what  right  in  morality  and  justice  have 
the  individuals  called  land-owners  to  the  rent? 
If  the  land  belong  to  the  people,  why  in  the  name 
of  morality  and  justice  should  the  people  pay  its 
salable  value  for  their  own  ? 

Mr.  Kirkus  comments  as  follows :  The  people  of 
the  United  States,  by  an  almost  universal  suffrage, 
make  their  own  laws  and  dispose  of  their  own 
property.  Supposing  that  they  are  collectively 
the  owners  of  all  the  land  of  the  United  States, 
they  have  contracted,  on  certain  conditions,  to 
divide  that  land  among  a  number  of  people  in  sev¬ 
eralty  and  on  the  faith  of  this  national  contract 
all  sorts  of  private  contracts  have  been  made, 
money  paid  and  received,  millions  of  dollars  in¬ 
vested  in  all  sorts  of  ways.  For  the  nation  to 
repudiate  its  contract,  resume  the  possession  of 
the  land,  and  exclude  the  several  proprietors,  with¬ 
out  remuneration,  is  exactly  what  ninety-nine  out 
of  every  hundred  of  sensible  people  call  thieving — 
thieving  by  the  very  authority  which  exists  chiefiy 
for  the  purpose  of  preventing  thieving. 

Mr.  George  in  his  book  “  Social  Problems,”  uses 
this  illustration : 

The  institution  of  public  debts,  like  the  institu¬ 
tion  of  private  property  in  land,  rests  upon  the 
preposterous  assumption  that  one  generation  may 
bind  another  generation.  If  a  man  were  to  come 
to  me  and  say  ‘  Here  is  a  promissory  note  which 
your  great-grandfather  gave  to  my  great-grand¬ 
father,  and  which  you  will  oblige  me  by  paying,” 

I  should  laugh  at  him,  and  tell  him  that  if  he 
wanted  to  collect  his  note  he  had  better  hunt  up 
the  man  who  made  it;  that  I  had  nothing  to  do 
with  my  great-grandfather’s  promises.  And  if  he 
were  to  insist  upon  payment,  and  to  call  my  atten¬ 
tion  to  the  terms  of  the  bond  in  which  my  great¬ 
grandfather  expressly  stipulated  with  his  great¬ 
grandfather  that  I  should  pay  him,  I  would  only 
laugh  the  more,  and  be  the  more  certain  that  he 
was  a  lunatic.  To  such  a  demand  any  one  of  us 
would  reply  in  effect,  “My  great-grandfather  was 
evidently  a  knave  or  a  joker,  and  your  great-grand¬ 
father  was  certainly  a  fool,  which  quality  you 
surely  have  inherits  if  you  expect  me  to  pay  you 
money  because  my  great-grandfather  promised 
that  I  should  do  so.  He  might  as  well  have  given 
your  great-grandfather  a  draft  upon  Adam  or  a 
check  upon  the  First  National  Bank  of  the  Moon.” 

Upon  which  Mr.  Kirkus  remarks :  “A  very  rudi¬ 
mentary  principle  accepted  as  beyond  dispute  by 
ordinarily  honest  people  is  this— if  a  man,  for 
value  received,  makes  a  promise  (especially  by  a 
written  instrument)  to  pay  a  certain  sum  of  money, 
he  is  bound  to  keep  his  promise.  If  he  dies  before 
the  maturity  of  his  note  or  bond,  he  is  bound  to 
hand  that  note  or  bond  to  his  heirs  or  assigns  as  a 
first  charge  on  his  estate.  They  receive  that  estate 
minus  the  obligation  indicated  by  the  ancestor’s 
or  testator’s  bond  or  note.” 

StatcHBcn  freali  from  Sctaeel. 

College  professors  when  they  turn  politicians 
look  wise,  and  talk  promiscuously  not  infrequent¬ 
ly.  One  recently  in  advocating  the  election  of 
Gentleman  George,  said  :  “  The  leasee  of  all  our 
inordinately  wealthy  men  stipulate  that  the  tenant 
shall  pay  the  taxes.  Here  is  the  clause :  'And  also 
the  said  parties  of  the  second  part,  their  executors, 
administrators,  and  assigns  shall  and  will,  at  their 
own  proper  cost  and  charges,  faithfully  and 
promptly  make  payment  and  discharge  of  all  or¬ 
dinary  and  extraordinary  taxes,  assessments,  pay¬ 
ments,  levies,  and  obligations  of  all  kinds.’  These 
leases  are  insisted  on,  and  under  them  who  pays 
the  taxes  ?  The  tenant.  In  case  there  was  a  riot 
who  would  pay  the  extraordinary  damage  that 
would  be  assessed  ?  The  tenant.  Who  pays  it  all  ? 
The  tenant.  Who  is  the  tenant  ?  All  of  us.” 

The  Sun  adds :  We  do  not  suppose  the  professor 
intended  to  deceive  his  hearers,  but  he  was  wrong 
in  asserting  that  all  landlords  put  into  their  leases 
the  clause  which  he  quoted.  Such  clauses  are 
found  in  long  leases  (like  those  given  by  Columbia 
College)  of  ground  for  building  purposes,  but  in 
those  leases  the  rent  is  made  proportionately  low 
to  compensate  forthe  burden  imposed.  The  leases 
of  Improved  property  for  short  terms  made  by  the 
Astors,  the  Goelets,  and  other  great  real  estate 
owners,  rarely  contain  this  clause,  and  when  they 
do  the  rent  is  reduced  accordingly.  But  whether 
a  lease  contains  or  does  not  contain  an  express 
consent  by  the  tenant  to  pay  the  taxes  on  the 
property  he  occupies,  makes  no  difference  in  the 
long  run.  The  taxes  are  diffused  by  the  opera¬ 
tions  of  trade,  throughout  the  entire  community. 
The  landlord  adds  them  to  the  rent  either  express¬ 
ly  or  by  increasing  the  gross  amount  he  stipulates 
for.  The  shopkeeper  divides  them  up,  and  adds  a 
little  of  them  to  the  price  of  each  lot  of  goods  he 
sells.  The  boarding-house  keeper  makes  the 
price  of  board  large  enough  to  cover  them.  The 
workingman  raises  his  demands  till  he  gets  wages 
high  enough  to  pay  his  share  of  the  taxes  and  still 
leave  him  what  he  needs  for  other  expenses.  In 
the  same  way  men  of  all  professions  and  occupa¬ 
tions  collect  their  taxes  from  their  customers ;  and 


these,  and  consumers  generally,  pay  them  in  one 
shape  or  another,  in  the  last  instance.  It  is  quite 
desirable  to  abolish  the  taxation  of  personal  prop¬ 
erty  altogether,  but  the  measure  will  bring  us  no 
nearer  the  banishment  of  poverty  than  we  are 
now. 

Taxl^  Vacant  Lets. 

If  any  such  measure  were  passed  by  the  Legisla¬ 
ture,  it  would  fail  to  hasten  the  increase  of  house 
accommodation  in  this  city,  says  The  Sun.  Mr. 
George  argues  upon  the  assun^tion  that  exempt¬ 
ing  from  taxes  the  improvements  upon  real  estate, 
would  so  increase  the  taxes  upon  vacant  lots  that 
their  owners  would  be  compelled  to  build  upon 
them  in  order  to  make  them  yield  an  income.  He 
forgets  that  interest,  taxes,  and  assessments  al¬ 
ready  made  vacant  lots  very  burdensome  property 
to  hold,  and  that  owners  of  it  are  always  glad  to 
sell  or  to  improve  it  as  soon  as  they  can  see  any 
profit  in  the  operation.  The  extra  taxation  caused 
by  the  adoption  of  the  George  plan  would  be  too 
small  to  have  any  appreciable  effect.  The  asses¬ 
sed  valuation  for  taxation  purposes  of  the  real  es¬ 
tate  in  this  city  is  about  $1,200,000,000.  Of  this 
amount  $750,000,000  lies  in  wards  that  are  already 
entirely  covered  with  buildings,  and  of  the  re¬ 
maining  $450,000,000,  at  least  $200,000,000  is  also 
already  covered.  This  leaves  $250,000,000  as  the 
value  of  all  the  unimproved  property  in  the  city, 
and  it  lies  so  remote  from  the  business  parts  of 
the  city  that  it  is  not  yet  available  for  dwellings. 
If  it  were  not  thus  remote,  it  would  be  built  upon 
at  once,  and  in  fact  it  is  being  built  upon  just  as 
fast  as  it  can  be  rented,  and  a  little  faster.  Sup¬ 
posing  the  taxes  upon  it  were  doubled  by  the  oper¬ 
ation  of  a  law  exempting  improvements,  it  would 
make  no  difference  except  in  diminishing  the  prof¬ 
its  of  speculators. 

CITY  AND  VICINITY. 

The  C!ollegiate  School  has  now  a  very  neat  and 
substantial  visibility  at  721  Madison  avenue.  This 
new  school  building  (21  by  80  feet,  and  three  sto¬ 
ries  high)  was  erected  under  the  eye  of  its  Princi¬ 
pal,  Dr.  Henry  B.  Chapin ;  and  we  are  able  to  say 
after  going  over  it  with  him,  that  there  is  nothing 
wanting  from  basement  to  upper  story  likely  to 
promote  the  health,  the  comfort,  and  the  good  or¬ 
der  of  the  boys,  little  and  big,  who  may  gather 
there  under  his  eye  and  instruction,  and  that  of 
his  several  assistants.  He  was  fortunate  in  being 
able  to  secure  a  lot  in  that  very  desirable  part  of 
the  city,  contiguous  to  Central  Park,  and  especially 
fortunate  in  placing  his  building  next  to  the  church 
of  Dr.  Elder  (on  the  corner  of  Sixty-ninth  street), 
and  dividing  air  and  light  with  that  fine  edifice — 
indeed  having  it  all  to  himself  on  week  days,  and 
thus  also  securing  the  seclusion  and  quiet  so  favor¬ 
able  to  attention  and  study.  And  probably  no 
school  of  all  in  the  city  better  deserves  these  eli¬ 
gible  quarters  than  the  Collegiate.  It  had  its  ori¬ 
gin  away  back  in  1820,  under  William  Forrest, 
who  continued  at  its  head  for  a  generation.  He 
was  succeeded  by  George  P.  Quaokenbos,  LL.D., 
whom  the  present  excellent  Principal  followed  in 
1867,  nearly  twenty  years  since.  Long  on  Four¬ 
teenth  street,  thence  higher  up,  but  always  in  the  vi¬ 
cinity  of  Fifth  or  Sixth  avenue,  it  has  now  attained 
to  the  dignity  of  a  permanent  home,  which  leaves 
nothing  to  be  desired  for  school  purposes.  Dr. 
Chapin  is  able  to  point  with  pride  to  a  long  roll  of 
graduates,  many  of  them  leaving  him  well  prepar¬ 
ed  for  university  honors.  We  trust  that  this  roll 
may  yet  be  extended  indefinitely  under  his  always 
competent,  considerate,  and  painstaking  supervis¬ 
ion. 

At  the  opening  meeting  of  the  American  Tem¬ 
perance  Union  at  Chickering  Hall,  Gen.  Fisk  said : 
“Music  has  much  to  do  in  this  age  with  the  ad¬ 
vancement  of  temperance.  We  are  told  that  the 
world  itself  is  a  musical  instrument  whose  chords 
are  not  yet  strung.  When  the  harmony  of  God 
shall  make  friends  of  the  lion  and  the  lamb  ;  when 
religion  shall  conserve  society  as  religion  con¬ 
serves  the  soul ;  when  men  sitting  in  the  senate  or 
synod,  in  conference  or  convention,  shall  strike 
out  for  truth  instead  of  triumph ;  when  the  rich 
man  shall  help  tlie  poor  man,  and  the  poor  man 
love  the  rich ;  when  no  longer  the  gilded  saloon 
shall  prevail  upon  men  to  throwaway  honor;  when 
there  shall  be  but  one  nation,  one  story  that  every 
child  shall  lisp,  then  this  earth  shall  give  its  sound 
in  harmony,  and  the  universe  become  one  vast 
academy  of  music.  It  is  our  mission,  my  friends, 
to  hasten  that  glad  day,  and  that  is  the  work  of  the 
American  Christian  Union,  whose  guests  we  are. 

A  Herald  reporter  says  everybody  will  be  giieved 
to  learn  that  bodily  affliction  has  settled  very  heav¬ 
ily  upon  John  Boach,  the  veteran  ship-builder.  A 
personal  friend  said  last  evening  that  he  would 
probably  end  ids  days  from  the  same  malady  that 
carried  off  Gen.  Grant — cancer  in  the  mouth. 

The  Secretary  of  War  has  finally  given  his  ap¬ 
proval  to  the  project  of  constructing  a  navigable 
channel,  400  feet  in  width  and  20  feet  in  depth, 
connecting  the  waters  of  the  Hudson  with  Long 
Island  Sound.  It  is  said  this  Improvement  of  the 
Harlem  Biver  will  save  a  distance  of  twenty  miles 
in  the  water  transportation  between  New  England 
and  the  Hudson  Biver  and  Erie  Canal.  The  ap¬ 
propriation  now  available  to  begin  the  work  is 
$400,000,  and  all  in  upper  New  York  are  happy  in 
anticipated  prosperity. 

Our  mugwump  friends  are  trying  to  explain  how 
Journalists  are  made ;  oven  some  colleges  pretend 
to  make  Jounialists,  not  knowing  that  they  grow 
by  what  they  feed  on,  like  Topsy,  and  cannot  be 
made.  As  well  may  colleges  attempt  to  make  car¬ 
penters  without  saw  or  plane,  or -blacksmiths  with¬ 
out  a  forge.  Colleges  cannot  even  make  a  proof¬ 
reader  in  a  printing-office,  nor  teach  him  the  initial 
letter  of  his  work.  Journalism  is  a  growth  ;  it  is 
the  habit  of  seeing  things,  and  telling  the  things 
seen  in  words  understandable  by  the  people.  That 
is  all  there  is  of  the  art  of  journalism— and  this 
has  never  been  taught  in  schools. 

The  Bev.  Dr.  Howard  Crosby  wrote :  “  My  dear 
Mr.  Grace,  I  speak  as  no  politician  can.  You 
have  stopped  the  ring  business  and  knocked  deals 
to  pieces,  which  the  best  of  Mayors  before  you 
could  not  or  would  not  do.  The  moral  class  of 
the  community  are  with  you,  and  only  the  low, 
immoral  class  and  a  few  pig-headed  politicians  are 
against  you.  You  would  be  sure  of  the  County 
Democracy  vote  and  of  the  better  part  of  the  Be- 
publican  vote,  and  also  of  an  element  too  little 
thought  of  in  political  circles,  the  absolute  inde¬ 
pendent  vote.”  He  did  not  name  the  Broadway 
railroad,  nor  the  Fifth  Avenue  pavement,  nor  the 
lawyers  who  did  the  business. 

Senators  Lafayette  and  General  Grevy,  the  Pres¬ 
ident’s  brother,  will  represent  the  French  Sen¬ 
ate  at  the  ceremonies  attending  the  unveiling  of 
the  Bartholdi  Statue  of  Liberty,  on  Bedloe’s  Is¬ 
land,  New  York,  on  the  28th  Inst.  M.  Spuller  will 
represent  the  French  Chamber  of  Deputies.  M.  de 
Lesseps  will  also  attend  the  dedication.  In  the 
evening  the  Chamber  of  Commerce  will  entertain 
at  a  banquet  these  distinguished  citizens  of  France 
and  the  other  guests  at  the  ceremony,  including 
the  President  of  the  United  States. 

Col.  Bobert  Ingersoll  said  :  "The  lawyer  is  pre¬ 
pared  to  make  the  best  of  any  side  of  a  case,  ac¬ 
cording  to  the  fees  paid  him.  There  are  always 
fools  ready  to  go  to  law.  1  always  think  in  this 
connection  of  the  story  of  the  man  who  studied  for 
the  ministry,  and  occupied  the  pulpit  for  a  number 
of  years  without  success,  and  then  studied  medi¬ 
cine  and  practiced  the  profession  for  a  number  of 
years  without  success,  and  then  studied  law,  and 
entering  upon  its  practice  made  a  fortune.  He 
declared  he  had  found  more  men  willing  to  pay  for 
having  their  own  way  than  to  be  guaranteed  their 
souls  or  to  keep  their  bodies  whole.  My  ideal  of  a 
great  lawyer  is  that  of  the  English  attorney  who 
accumulated  $5,000,000  and  left  it  all  in  a  will  to 
make  a  home  for  idiots,  declaring  that  he  wanted 
to  give  it  back  to  the  people  from  whom  he  took  it.” 


A  Great  Dailj’  having  asserted  that  passages  in 
a  play  being  acted  at  the  Standard  Theatre  reflect¬ 
ed  to  his  injury  the  acts  of  the  Bev.  Edward  Cow¬ 
ley  five  or  six  years  ago.  the  gentlemanly  mana¬ 
gers  immediately  razeed  from  the  play  the  allu¬ 
sions  so  interprete<l  by  the  reporter,  not  caring  to 
assist  in  maligning  the  character  of  a  most  worthy 
citizen. 

The  Business  Men’s  Municipal  Association  have 
nominated  J.  Edward  Simmons  as  their  candidate 
for  Mayor  of  New  York ;  and  the  Committee  of 
One  Hundred  have  nominated  the  Hon.  Orlando 
B.  Potter  for  Mayor,  and  Theodore  Boosevelt  for 
President  of  the  Board  of  Aldermen. 

Mayor  Grace  will  accept  a  nomination  for  Mayor. 
He  has  business  interests  of  gigantic  magnitude, 
and  he  knows  that  the  Mayoralty  aids  those  inter¬ 
ests,  especially  his  great  trade  with  South  Ameri¬ 
can  cities,  saysA  Great  Dally. 

The  Evening  Post  is  happy — it  gives  the  figures 
to  shoW  it.  President  Cleveland  has  served  one- 
third  of  his  term,  and  has  only  changed  the  Gov¬ 
ernment  officeholders  affected  by  the  law  of  1883 
to  the  extent  of  one  in  fifteen,  and  many  of  the 
new  officers  are  Bepublicans.  And  the  removals 
to  which  the  law  of  1883  does  not  apply,  in  the  De¬ 
partment  of  the  Interior  have  been  only  one-fifth, 
in  the  Department  of  Justice  only  two-thirds,  and 
in  the  Diplomatic  service  only  forty-four  per  cent, 
of  the  number  of  persons  employed. 

Said  Gov.  Hill :  Last  year  I  nominated  Mr.  Al¬ 
len,  an  upright  business  man  of  New  York,  in  or¬ 
der  that  the  great  city  which  pays  over  one-half  of 
the  taxes  of  the  State,  might  have  a  representative 
on  the  Board  of  Assessors,  but  the  Senate  hung¬ 
up  the  nomination. 

Tammany  Hall  appeals  to  the  intelligent  and 
zealous  love  of  liberty  and  true  representative  gov¬ 
ernment  in  the  citizens  of  this  motropoiis,  to  make 
effort  to  secure  to  this  city  the  blessings  of  homo 
rule  by  filling  the  executive  and  administrative 
municipai  offices  with  residents  of  New  York,  and 
by  securing  a  Constitutional  Convention  which 
shall  provide  for  such  amendments  to  the  funda¬ 
mental  law  of  the  State  as  will  secure  to  each  mu¬ 
nicipality  local  self-government  without  annual 
interference  by  the  Legislature  at  Albany. 

The  Court  of  Appeals  handed  down  a  decision 
confirming  the  sentence  of  the  Lower  Court  in  the 
case  of  ex-Alderman  Henry  W.  Jaehne  of  New 
York,  who  was  sent  to  State  Prison,  and  is  now 
serving  time  there  for  accepting  a  bribe  while  in 
office.  An  unpleasant  fact  for  the  ex-Alderman ; 
but  the  Herald  has  arranged  a  way  out  of  it :  “  If 
Jaehne  will  agree  to  tell  a  jury  what  ho  knows 
about  the  bribery  of  the  Board  of  1884,  Govenior 
Hill  may  be  induced  to  shorten  the  ex-Alderman’s 
period  of  imprisonment.” 

The  Brooklyn  Citizen  says  “Mr.  Henry  George 
desires  to  impose  taxes  altogether  upon  land. 
Now  it  would  be  interesting  to  have  some  person 
tell  us  why  it  is  a  more  revolutionary  project  to 
tax  the  renting  capacity  of  land,  which  is  all  that 
is  involved  in  Mr.  George’s  theory,  than  to  tax  the 
selling  capacity,  which  wo  do  now.  Mr.  George 
insists  that  wo  should  not  tax  improvements,  but 
the  simple  renting  capacity  of  real  estate.”  Gentle¬ 
man  George  the  same  evening  said  “in  one  tene¬ 
ment  block  in  New  York,  covering  one-fourth  of  an 
acre,  there  live  to-day  1350  people,  or  over  three 
millions  to  the  square  mile.  There  is  land  on 
Manhattan  Island,  and  there  is  enough  land  within 
our  reach  for  each  man  to  have  a  house.  Make 
the  man  with  the  vacant  lot  pay  as  much  tax  as 
the  man  with  the  house  on  his  lot,  and  speculation 
in  land  would  cease,  and  land  would  have  to  bo 
lived  on.” 

Louis  F.  Post  said:  “The  result  of  the  recent 
car-drivers’  strikes,  and  the  sentence  of  the  TheLss 
boycotters,  and  the  inability  of  the  laborers  to  se¬ 
cure  their  pardon,  has  made  them  see  that  the 
only  way  they  can  hope  to  secure  what  they  want, 
is  to  put  their  own  men  where  the  laws  are 
made.  They  think,  too,  if  they  develop  unexpected 
strength  In  this  movement,  and  show  that  they  can 
and  will  vote  for  a  principle,  the  professional  poli¬ 
ticians  will  pay  more  heed  to  their  demands,  and 
help  them  to  amend  or  repeal  laws  which  they  con¬ 
sider  unjust  and  apprehensive.”  And  The  Evening 
Post  adds:  “There  never  has  been  a  time  In 
American  history  when  it  was  more  necessary  that 
good  citizens  should  make  it  plain,  on  every  occa¬ 
sion,  small  or  groat,  that  no  man  or  society  shall 
be  permitted  on  any  pretext  whatever  to  molest 
any  other  man  in  the  exercise  of  his  lawful  liberty 
and  the  pursuit  of  his  lawful  calling,  or  seek  any 
ends  whatever  by  violence  or  intimidation.” 

At  the  grand  ratification  in  Cooper  Union,  on  the 
platform  were  Mrs.  Lillie  Devoreux  Blake  and 
Mmo.  Delezcluse,  and  in  the  orchestra  seats  were 
shop  girls  and  their  young  men,  young  working¬ 
men  and  their  wives,  their  fatiiers  and  white-haired 
mothers.  Said  Gentleman  George ;  “Standing  now 
as  your  candidate,  it  is  meet  and  fitting  that  I 
should  say  something  about  the  office  to  which 
you  are  preparing  to  elect  me.  I  will  enforce  the 
laws.  When  I  take  the  oath  of  office  as  Mayor  of 
New  York,  I  will  be  Mayor  of  the  whole  city.  I 
will  preserve  order  at  all  risks.  I  will  enforce  the 
law  against  friends  as  fully  os  against  enemies. 
But  there  are  things  that  should  stop  if  I  were 
Mayor.  There  would  be  no  more  policemen  acting 
as  censors.  This  city  of  New  York  is  politically 
rotten.  When  rogues  are  turned  out,  others  no 
better  are  put  in.  Was  Squire  a  sinner  above  all 
the  sinners  in  the  city  ?  Is  it  any  better  for  Gen. 
Newton  that  he  is  applying  the  axe  to  Squire’s 
friends  ?  It  is  merely  a  change  of  deal.  Bailroad 
property  could  legally  bo  taken  by  the  city,  and 
the  cars  could  be  run  free.  The  city  would  gain 
from  the  enhanced  value  of  property.”  At  the  out¬ 
side  meeting,  among  the  speakers  were  the  Bev. 
Charles  P.  McCarthy  and  the  Bev.  James  M.  Hunt¬ 
ington. 

Ex-Senator  David  Levy  Yulee  died  at  the  Claren¬ 
don  Hotel,  New  York,  Oct.  10.  He  was  bom  at 
St.  Thomas,  in  the  West  Indies,  in  1811.  His  fa¬ 
ther,  whose  name  was  Levy,  took  him  to  Virginia 
early  in  life,  and  he  was  educated  in  that  State. 
In  1824  he  removed  to  Florida,  where  he  studied 
for  the  bar,  and  also  encaged  in  planting.  In  1845 
he  changed  his  name  to  David  Levy  Yulee.  He 
was  elected  a  United  States  Senator  from  Florida, 
and  served  from  December,  1845,  to  March,  1851. 
Afterward  he  practically  devoted  nearly  all  his 
time  to  the  development  of  the  Atlantic  and  Gulf 
Bailroad,  of  which  he  became  the  president.  He 
was  one  of  the  richest  of  Florida’s  citizens,  and 
was  prominently  identified  with  all  the  great  in¬ 
terests  of  the  State.  He  was  one  of  the  most  ex¬ 
tensive  orange  growers,  owning  many  valuable 
groves,  and  was  largely  interested  in  mining,  lum¬ 
ber,  and  other  ventures. 

The  latest  ondit  is  thus  stated  by  the  Eagle: 
There  has  seldom  been  a  greater  fiash  in  the  pan 
than  the  excitement  over  the  famous  bill  to  annul 
the  charter  of  the  Broadway  horse  railroad  will 
prove  if  to-day’s  rumors  are  true.  As  everj-  one 
knows,  after  the  “Boodle”  Alderman  ceded  the 
street  to  the  company,  an  effort  was  made  to  an¬ 
nul  the  charter.  Roscoe  Conkling  and  Clarence 
Seward  became  counsel  for  the  Senate  Investiga¬ 
ting  Committee,  and  a  score  of  eminent  lawyers 
opposed  them.  The  Legislature  was  monopolized 
during  half  the  session  by  the  discussions  over  the 
bill  Conkling  drew  up,  and  the  citizens  shared  the 
excitement.  The  bill  was  passed,  and  a  New  Eng¬ 
land  bank  brought  suit  to  test  its  constitutionality. 
Conkling  and  Seward  drew  over  $40,000  for  their 
services.  Now  it  is  said  in  legal  circles  that  the 
judges  of  the  Court  of  Appeals  have  reached  a  ma¬ 
jority  decision  sustaining  the  right  of  the  State  to 
annul  the  charter,  but  deciding  that  the  perpetual 
lease  made  by  the  Broadway  Company  to  the  Sev¬ 
enth-avenue  Company  was  a  contract  the  State  has 
no  right  to  dissolve.  This,  if  it  is  promulgated, 
will  leave  the  Philadelphia  Syndicate  in  possession 


of  the  road,  the  road  itself  just  as  the  boodle  Al¬ 
derman  made  it,  and  the  Winter’s  work  of  no  value 
at  all. 

To  his  credit  be  it  said,  that  when  a  delegation 
of  the  State  Trades  Assembly  called  upon  Mayor 
Grace  and  asked  him  to  sign  a  petition  to  the  Gov¬ 
ernor  for  the  pardon  of  the  Theiss  boycotters,  he 
promptly  and  emphatically  refused  to  comply. 

Henry  George  S€dd  to  a  News  reporter,  “  No  one 
has  ever  asked  me  to  sign  the  petition  for  the  re¬ 
lease  of  the  Theiss  boycotters.  I  shall  certainly 
sign  it  if  It  is  presented  to  me.  I  think  those  men 
ought  to  be  released,  and  I  said  so  at  the  time  of 
their  conviction  and  sentence.  The  indictment, 
trial,  and  sentencing  of  those  poor  fellows  was  out¬ 
rageous  in  the  extreme,  and  I  am  willing  to  ex¬ 
press  my  abhorrence  of  such  acts.” 

A  new  candidate  for  popular  favor  is  “  The  Citi¬ 
zen,”  an  evening  paper  which  made  its  appearance 
on  Monday,  Oct.  4,  in  Brooklyn,  a  double  number 
as  its  first  issue.  Its  editor  is  a  practiced  journal¬ 
ist  well  known  to  Brooklynites,  he  having  long 
been  connected  with  The  Eagle  in  a  like  capacity. 
“  In  one  respect  The  Citizen  will  be  distinguished 
from  all  the  other  dailies  at  present  issued  in  this 
community.  It  will  be  openly,  honestly,  and  we 
trust  efficiently.  Democratic  in  politics.  The  Cit¬ 
izen  hopes  to  make  headway  by  laying  before  the 
people  of  Brooklyn  in  attractive  form  all  the  news 
which  may  be  of  a  kind  proper  for  self-respecting 
men  to  publish,  or  decent  families  to  suffer  to  be 
read  in  their  households.” 

A  personal  letter  written  by  Mrs.  Stowe  only  a 
few  days  ago  to  the  editor  of  the  Brooklyn  Maga¬ 
zine,  says:  “Concerning  the  repeated  reports  of 
my  ill-health,  let  me  say  that  as  I  am  now  in  my 
seventy-fifth  year,  and  as  after  a  year  of  lingering 
and  painful  illness,  I  have  seen  my  husband  laid  to 
his  final  earthly  rest,  it  is  not  surprising  that  I 
should  feel  that  an  interval  of  rest  is  required.  I 
do  not  consider  my  health  as  ‘  shattered  ’  by  any 
means,  but  only  enfeebled  and  requiring  care.  I 
am  now  seeking  restoration  by  daily  open-air  exer¬ 
cise.” 

Jauauschek  advises  all  young  women  not  to  go 
on  the  stage.  She  declares  that  it  leaves  no  time 
for  domestic  happiness. 

The  use  of  the  Suez  Canal  in  moving  the  tea  crop 
from  China  to  America  is  rapidly  being  abandoned 
for  the  swifter  means  afforded  by  our  trans-conti¬ 
nental  railways.  In  1884  the  bulk  of  the  shipments 
were  via  the  Suez  Canal.  In  1885  the  shipments  by 
that  route  to  America  were  but  9,255,197  pounds, 
while  San  Francisco  received  12,496,187  pounds. 
This  year  the  Imports  by  way  of  San  Francisco 
have  reached  20,525,280  pounds,  while  those  via 
the  Suez  Canal  have  fallen  off  to  7,592,049  pounds. 
From  Yokohama  to  New  York  by  the  canal  takes 
sixty  days,  by  San  Francisco  forty-nine  days.  In¬ 
surance  and  freight  charges  are  diminished,  and 
the  tea,  being  fresher,  is  said  to  be  better  when 
brought  by  the  latter  route. 

To  make  a  good  paste  for  scrapboo  k,  mix  smooth¬ 
ly  flour  and  water  until  a  thin  batter  is  formed ; 
put  in  a  pinch  of  pulverized  alum,  and  pour  in 
boiling  water  until  a  thick  paste  is  formed.  Let  it 
boil  a  minute  or  two,  and  then  add  a  few  drops  of 
oil  of  cloves. 

Brooklyn’s  First  Cable  Road. 

The  Brooklyn  Board  of  Aldermen  have  granted 
to  the  Prospect  Park  and  Coney  Island  Railroad 
Company  and  the  Atlantic  Avenue  Railroad  Com¬ 
pany  permission  to  apply  the  cable  system  to  the 
surface  road  on  Park  avenue  and  other  streets. 
The  Citizen  says :  The  proposition  has  been  under 
consideration  since  the  early  part  of  the  past  Sum¬ 
mer,  so  that  every  opportunity  has  been  given  to 
the  public,  the  press,  and  the  Common  Council,  to 
acquaint  themselves  with  the  dharacter  of  the  pro¬ 
posed  system.  In  granting  the  permission  sought, 
therefore,  the  Aldermen  may  at  least  claim  the 
merit  of  having  proceeded  with  deliberation  and 
openly.  At  the  outset  it  is  the  intention  of  the 
company  to  try  the  system  on  the  Park  avenue  line, 
to  the  end  that  the  public  may  have  an  opportu¬ 
nity  of  passing  judgrnenton  it  in  the  light  of  actual 
experience.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  however,  there 
is  nothing  experimental  in  the  case.  The  cable  has 
been  tried  in  many  cities  and  towns  with  results 
that  show  tho  horse-cars  to  bo  as  much  out  of  date 
for  general  city  puiqmses  as  candle-light  is  in  com¬ 
petition  with  gas  and  electric  light.  The  cable 
gives  swifter  and  more  convenient  transportation 
than  any  conceivable  number  of  horse-cars  can 
possibly  yield.  It  runs  faster,  starts  and  stops 
more  (julckly,  and  is  altogether  safer  than  the 
horse  power,  while  it  has  the  overwhelming  ad¬ 
vantage  of  admitting  several  cars  to  bo  hitched 
together,  by  which  means  the  great  bodies  of  peo¬ 
ple  who  need  to  be  provided  for  during  a  few  hours 
daily  at  the  ferries  and  Bridge  entrance  can  be 
handled. 

Taking  Time  by  the  Forelock. 

The  Eagle  says  the  most  daring  scheme  project¬ 
ed  for  a  vacation  next  year  by  any  of  the  Brooklyn 
pastors  is  that  of  Dr.  A.  J.  Canfield,  who  wants  to 
go  to  Greenland.  An  offer  of  passage  has  been 
tendered  to  him  as  far  as  Ivigtut,  and  it  is  more 
than  probable  that  he  will  accept  it.  Archdeacon 
Klrkby,  also  of  this  city,  has  spent  some  years 
there,  and  can  give  many  valuable  hints  to  Dr. 
Canfield  as  to  tho  sights  best  worth  seeing  and  the 
bait  most  attractive  to  salmon  in  tho  fjords.  He 
speaks  in  terms  of  praise  of  the  Eskimos,  most  of 
whom  are  able  to  read,  and  many  of  whom  have 
been  well  educated  at  the  Academy  in  Godhavn. 
They  are  Christians  by  profession,  and  much  more 
Christian  in  their  conduct  than  certain  of  the  more 
civilized  peoples  of  the  earth— a  circumstance  due 
in  part  to  the  teachings  of  Moravian  missionaries, 
but  more  to  the  paternal  government  of  Denmark, 
which  has  forbidden  the  means  of  temptation  to 
be  landed  on  their  shores,  and  uses  all  honorable 
measures  to  maintain  in  the  Eskimos  their  pristine 
simplicity  and  truthfulness.  Cleared  of  many  pop¬ 
ular  misapprehensions,  it  is  seen  that  the  Summer 
trip  to  Greenland  is  not  only  safe  but  enjoyable, 
so  long  as  the  voyage  does  not  tempt  tho  fates  by 
ascending  into  the  ice  packs  of  fancy  altitudes  a 
thousand  miles  and  more  beyond.  The  bracing 
sea  voyage,  the  dry,  invigorating,  even  climate  of 
lower  Greenland,  the  magnificent  scenery,  make  a 
trip  to  the  edge  of  the  Arctic  a  splendid  experience 
and  a  measure  of  healthfulness.  Dr.  Canfield’s 
tour,  if  he  reports  on  it  with  the  enthusiasm  of 
some  of  his  lay  predecessors,  may  be  the  occasion 
of  ultimately  transforming  lower  Greenland  Into  a 
clerical  sanitarium  of  at  least  as  much  popularity 
as  the  Alps  or  the  Rockies. 

FROM  ABROAD. 

The  order  of  the  Knights  of  Labor  in  Canada  was 
on  Sunday  publicly  denounced  by  the  pastor  of  the 
largest  Roman  Catholic  congregation  in  Montreal. 
The  Rev.  Father  Dowd  told  his  people  that  the 
denunciation  read  by  him  had  come  from  the  Pope, 
and  informed  them  that  they  must  submit. 

The  Chinese  Government  has  very  promptly  paid 
$10,000  to  the  Canada  Presbyterian  Mission  in  For¬ 
mosa  for  property  destroyed  in  theFranco-Chlnese 
war.  The  mission  now  has  thirty-eight  stations 
with  1273  converts,  all  the  result  of  fourteen  years 
labor. 

The  admiral  commanding  the  British  s^iuadron 
on  the  American  station,  telegraphs  that  the  dis¬ 
tress  in  Labrador  was  exaggerated.  The  wants  of 
the  distressed  people  in  both  Labrador  and  New- 
foimdland  have  been  relieved. 

At  Torquay,  England,  a  magistrate  sentenced 
three  officers  of  the  Salvation  Army  to  one  month's 
imprisonment  at  hard  labor,  for  conducting  a  band 
in  procession  through  the  streets. 

The  Marquis  of  Lome,  in  a  speech  at  Birming¬ 
ham,  denied  that  the  Liberal  party  had  become 
disintegrated.  He  said  that  Mr.  Gladstone’s  Irish 
programme  must  again  come  to  the  front  and  be 
put  through  by  the  Liberal  party,  which  should  do 
as  much  for  Ireland  as  the  Conservatives  bad  left 


for  it  to  do.  Lord  Lome  hoped  that  something 
would  be  done  which  would  give  the  popnlatlon  of 
Ireland  an  Interest  in  the  land,  extend  the  local 
government,  and  provide  free  schools.  He  ex¬ 
pressed  himself  as  opposed  to  manhood  suffrage, 
and  said  he  advocated  reform  in  the  House  of 
Lords. 

The  Government  of  Ireland,  whether  seated  at 
Dublin  or  Westminster,  can  do  few  more  beneficial 
acts  than  to  foster  and  stimulate  the  Irish  fisheries, 
which  now  exist  in  little  more  than  name,  says  the 
Tribune.  For  centuries  the  seas  that  wash  Ire¬ 
land’s  2000  miles  of  coast,  have  been  the  favorite 
fishing-ground  of  every  maritime  European  nation, 
except  the  Irish  themselves.  In  fact,  the  Irish 
have  probably  never  derived  from  their  fisheries 
as  much  profit  as  the  sums  paid  to  the  British  Gov¬ 
ernment  by  foreign  Powers  for  tho  privilege  of  en¬ 
joying  them.  At  present  all  Ireland  has  only  516 
first-class  fishing  boats,  less  than  twice  the  num¬ 
ber  possessed  by  the  little  Isle  of  Man ;  while  Scot¬ 
land  has  4000,  and  England  more  than  3000.  In 
Ireland  only  one  man  in  200  is  a  fisherman,  against 
one  in  seventy-five  in  Scotland.  There  Is,  more¬ 
over,  in  all  Ireland  not  one  machine  for  the  manu¬ 
facture  of  fishermen’s  nets.  If  Englishmen  want 
to  see  how  far  the  industrial  advancement  of  Ire¬ 
land  would  go  toward  solving  the  “  Irish  problem,” 
they  can  scarcely  do  better  than  put  their  fellow- 
subjects  in  a  way  of  reaping  tbe  harvest  which 
teems  in  the  sea  about  their  coast. 

John  Edward  Ellis,  liberal  member  of  Parlia¬ 
ment  for  the  Rushcliffe  division  of  Nottingham¬ 
shire,  has  returned  from  a  tour  of  Ireland,  under¬ 
taken  and  made  thoroughly  for  the  purpose  of  ex¬ 
amining  on  the  spot  the  case  of  the  Irish  tenants. 
He  praises  the  work  of  the  Irish  National  League, 
and  sends  the  organization  a  donation  to  be  used 
in  assisting  evicted  tenants,  the  contribution  being 
regarded  as  remarkable  in  view  of  the  fact  that  as 
as  a  rule,  constituencies  (especially  those  of  the 
mining  regions)  such  as  the  one  Mr.  Ellis  repre¬ 
sents,  where  much  distress  exists  among  the  poor, 
look  with  extreme  jealousy  on  charity  not  confined 
to  home. 

The  Queen  Regent  of  Spain  has  signed  a  decree 
freeing  the  slaves  in  Cuba  from  the  remainder  of 
their  term  of  servitude ;  that  is,  has  shortened  the 
time  of  service  of  over  two  hundred  thousand 
slaves  about  four  years,  the  Legislature  having  fix¬ 
ed  the  date  of  liberation  for  the  year  1890. 

The  latest  advices  from  the  interior  of  Africa  say 
that  Dr.  Junker,  the  explorer,  was  at  Msalala, 
south  of  Victoria-Nyanza,  and  was  about  to  de¬ 
part  for  Zanzibar.  Emin.  Bey  was  still  at  Wadely, 
and  was  in  urgent  need  of  ammunition  and  sup¬ 
plies.  The  King  of  Uganda  had  foully  murdered 
all  the  English  and  French  converts,  and  the  mis¬ 
sionaries  wore  in  great  peril  and  implored  assist¬ 
ance. 

A  riot  has  been  caused  at  Delhi,  India,  by  the 
profanation  of  one  of  the  sacred  temples  at  the 
hands  of  a  sectarian  Hindoo.  The  Mohammedans 
attacked  the  Hindoos,  and  several  of  the  rioters 
were  killed.  There  is  much  religious  excitement 
in  India,  partly  owing  to  the  discovery  that  the 
butter  in  common  use  is  mixed  with  pigs’  fat. 

The  purest,  sweetest,  and  best  Con  Livbb  Oil  in  the 
world,  manufactured  from  fresh,  healthy  livers  upon 
the  sea-shore.  It  Is  absolutely  pure  and  sweet.  Pa¬ 
tients  who  have  once  taken  It  prefer  It  to  all  others. 
Physicians  have  decided  it  superior  to  any  of  the  other 
oils  in  market.  Made  by  Caswell,  Hazabd  &  Co. 
Now  York. 

Chapped  Hands,  pimples  and  rough  skin  cured  by  us¬ 
ing  Jdnipeb  Tab  Soap,  made  by  Caswell,  Hazabd  A  Co. 


JRoiui?  igttgfneg<i> 

New  York,  Monday,  October  11,  1886. 

The  bank  return  for  last  week  shows  a  decrease 
of  $905,125  in  surplus  reserve,  which  now  stands 
at  $5,058,800  against  $40,153,424  at  the  same  time 
last  year,  and  $32,113,300  at  tbe  corresponding  date 
in  1884.  The  loans  show  a  gain  this  week  of 
$3,561,200;  the  specie  is  up  $1,613,900;  the  legal 
tenders  are  decreased  $1,726,900;  the  deposits 
other  than  United  States  are  up  $3,168,500,  and 
the  circulation  is  decreased  $51,100. 

The  course  of  the  stock  market  during  the  week 
is  given  in  the  Table  below,  the  final  column  of 
which  gives  the  quotations  of  a  year  ago  for  con¬ 
venience  of  comparison : 

Highest.  Lowest.  188S. 

Adams  Express .  143  143  — 

Alton  and  Terre  Haute .  39|  37  85 

Alton  and  Terrs  Haute  prel... 


Buff.,  Booh.  A  Pitts. 
Cameron  Coal . . 


Canton . 

Central  Iowa 


Chesapeake  and  Ohio 


Chesapeake  and  Ohio  ad  pre( . 

Chicago  and  Alton....  . 

Cln.,  Washington  A  Baltimore . 

Cin.,  Washington  A  Baltimore  pref. 
Chicago  and  Northwest .  . 


Chicago,  St.  Louis  A  Pittsburg . 

Chicago,  St.  Louis  A  Pittsburg  pret. 
Columbus,  Hocking  Valley  A  Toledo 
C.,  I.,  St.  L.  A  C . 


Cleveland, C.,0.  A  Indianapolis. 


Consolidation  Coal., 


Delaware,  Lack.  A  Western. 
vDenver  A  Bio  Grande 


E.  Tonn  ,  Va.,  A  Georgia  1st  prel. 
E.  Tenn.,  Va.,  A  Georgia  ad  pret... 
Evansville  A  Terre  Haute . 


Homestake . . 

Houston  A  Texas. 


Long  Island 


Louisville,  New  Albany  A  Chicago. 


Manhattan  Beach 


Memphis  and  Charleston. 


Mil.,  Lake  Shore  and  Western . 

MU.,  Lake  Shore  A  Western  pret... 


Missouri,  Kansas  A  Texas. 


Morris  A  Essex. 


New  Vork,  Chicago  A  St.  Louis  prel 

New  Vork,  Lack.  A  Western . 

New  York,  L.  E.  A  Western  . 

New  York,  L.  £.  A  Western  prel.... 

New  York,  Ontario  A  West . 

New  York,  Bus.  A  Western . 

New  York,  Sus.  A  Western  pret. . . . 

Norlolk  A  Western .  17, 

Norfolk  A  Western  prel  .  ... 


Ontario  Mining . 

Oregon  Improvement. 


Oregon  Short  Line . 

Oregon  A  Transoontlaental . 


Peoria,  Decatur  A  Evansville.. 
Philadelphia  A  Beading . 


Quicksilver. 


Bichmond  A  Danville. 


Borne,  Watertown  A  Ogdensburg. .. 

St.  Louis  A  San  Francisco . 

St.  Louis  A  San  Francisco  prel . 

St.  Louis  A  San  Francisco  1st  prel.. 
St.  Paul  A  Duluth  . 


St.  Paul  A  Omaha.. 


St.  Paul,  Minneapolis  A  Manitoba.. 
Southern  Pacific....  ..  . 


United  States  Express. 


tWabosb,  St.  Louis  A  Pacific  pi.... 
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